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Preface 


IN preparing this volume the main purpose of the author 
has been to place in the hands of Indian students a simple 
and brief text-book on educational psychology. Most of 
them take to the study of the subject without an adequate 
understanding of the common mental activities or of the 
terms used to describe them. This has been found true 
not only in the case of undergraduates at Indian univer- 
sities but also in the case of graduates who join a training 
college for teachers. It is to meet the needs of both types of 
students that Elements of Educational Psychology has been 
written. 

The book attempts to explain the broad facts and prin- 
ciples of educational psychology shorn of speculative 
theories on the one hand and detailed statistical data on. 
the other. It is not meant for advanced students but seeks 
to help only those who are preparing for the teaching 
profession. 

In dealing with the several mental activities and func- 
tions and their growth and development, the educational 
situation as presented in Indian schools has been kept in 
view and illustrations have been selected mostly from 
Indian life. 

The book contains a minimum number of quotations 
and references. They may give a scholarly appearance to a 
book but they are apt to be confusing to students who 
take to the study of a subject for the first time. However, a 
brief list of books is given at the close of each chapter to 
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help such students as are interested in pursuing the study 
of topics in greater detail. Questions have also been added 
not to help students to pass examinations but to enable 
them to test what they have studied as well as to suggest 
to them practical implications of facts of educational 
psychology. 

The author has been teaching educational psychology 
to Indian students for several years and has profited much 
by doubts and difficulties presented by his pupils, past and 
present. He also acknowledges his deep indebtedness to 
authors whose books he has listed at the end of each 
chapter. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


IN this edition the text has been revised and some correc- 
tions have been made. Some diagrams have been added to 
the chapter on the Nervous System, a section on Mental 
Hygiene has been added to the chapter on Conflict and 
Repression, the chapter on Intelligence and its Measure- 
ment has been mostly re-written and a section on Cumula- 
tive Records has been added, and a new chapter on Attain- 
ment Tests has been added. These changes and additions 
are due to rapid advances in educational thought and 
practice and will, it is hoped, add to the usefulness and 
popularity of the book. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


F this edition quite a number of changes and additions 
ave been made. Some sections have been entirely re- 
written and some new sections have been added. The 
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important sections of Mental Hygiene, and Judging and 
Testing Personality have been entirely re-written in the 
light of recent advances in psychology. The “different 
methods of personality assessment have been briefly des- 
cribed and examined and the treatment of mental hygiene 
has been made fuller. The notable additions are : Instinct 
Theory, Drives, Needs and Motives, Gestalt View of Per- 
ception, Thalamic Theory of Emotions, Attitudes, Secu- 
rity and Achievement, Lewin’s View of Group Behaviour, 
Intelligence Testing in India, Vocational Selection and 
Tests of Special ‘Aptitudes, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Child Guidance Clinics and the Education of 
Retarded Children. This may seem a formidable- list but 
the book is being widely used in Indian universities and the 
needs of the syllabi obtaining in different universities have 
made these additions and revisions absolutely imperative. 
Further, it is hoped they will add to the usefulness 
and popularity of the book. The author is gratefùl to all 
those professors of training colleges who from time to time 
have been sending suggestions both to him and the pub- 
lishers. He ventures to hope that they will kindly continue 
to do so. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


In this edition a number of sections have been re-drafted, 
some sections like Homeostasis, Affection, Anger, Emotional 
Stability. The Problem of the Day-Dreamer, The Problem 
of the Bad Memorizer and Measurement of Interests and 
Values have been added and two chapters on Growth and 
Development, and Guiding the Individual Child have been 
added, It is hoped that these revisions and additions will 
bring the text up to date, dealing with.some new concepts 
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and topics in educational psychology and add to the use- 
fulness of the book which has had wide acceptance during 
fifteen years or so. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


ADDITIONS and alterations made in this edition are quite 
important and are sure to make the treatment of the sub- 
ject fuller and more up to date. New sections added are on 
Homeostasis, Social Behaviour, Abnormal Behaviour, Cul- 
ture, Some Studies of Environmental Influence, Affection, 
Security, Need for New Experience, Self-actualization 
Dramatic Play, How Interests Expand, Sources of Interest, 
Jealousy, Dreams, Why Do We Forget, Creative Thinking, 
The Self-Concept, The Nature of Learning, Motivation 
in Learning, Need of Guidance in Learning, Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Tests, Social Nature of Behaviour, 
Socialization, Basic Processes of Socialization, Kinds of 
Groups, Social Facilitation and Inhibition, Competition 
and Cooperation. And sections expanded and revised are 
Branches of Psychology, Autonomic Nervous System, Edu- 
cational Psychology, Methods in Educational 
Age Differences in Play, Conditions of 
Association of Ideas, Types of Learning, 
Education, Transfer of Training, Breaking Bad Habits, 
Self-control and Character, Adolescence, Educating the 
Adolescent, Imitation and Attitudes, 


Psychology, 
Attention, Recall, 
Development and 
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1. WHAT Is PSYCHOLOGY ? 


Iv is a matter of common experience that our friends and 
Neighbours differ from us in many ways. They have dif- 
ferent likes and dislikes, different tastes and temperaments, 
different habits and hobbies, different abilities and ideals. 
Some of them like society, others prefer to be alone, some 
are habitually punctual, others are always late, some are 
quick in doing things, others fumble for a time before they 
are able to accomplish any task; some are easily provoked, 
others lead a life of peace and poise. What makes them so 
different? How do such differences arise? What are the 
causes of such differences? Answers to such questions are 
given by the science of psychology. Psychology helps us to 
understand the behaviour of people around us, to find out 
how and why they behave differently and what forces have 
worked to make them so different from us, and to study 
human nature and the manifold ways in which it expresses 
itself in the life of different individuals. 

Psychology has been defined in many different ways. It 
has been called the science of mental life, the science of 
mental processes, states, activities or functions, the study of 
behaviour in its mental and bodily aspects, a systematic 
inquiry into man’s relations with his environment and the 
like. In short there are as many definitions of psychology 
as there are textbooks and a beginner is often confused as 
to the nature and scope of this science. But in spite of 
these differences psychologists are agreed that the (chief 
purpose of the study of psychology is to know more about 
human nature and human activity. 
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There are many fields of knowledge which deal with 
human nature. History tells us of the changing thoughts 
and habits of nations and of the individual men and women 
who helped to bring about these changes. Economics tells 
us of the ways in which people work, earn, sell or buy. 
Politics rests upon our understanding of human nature. 
Biology tells us how the body is made, how it works and 
performs several acts of seeing, moving and holding things 
and how the body varies from one person to another. But 
the science of psychology is concerned with human nature 
as no other science is. It studies the several activities of 
man directly and for their own sake, not to understand the 
course of history or of social changes nor, like biology, to 
learn the functions of the several parts of the bodily organ- 
ism but to obtain general laws about the activities and be- 
haviour of human beings. Men and women live ina world 
and respond to its influences. The world is composed of 
things and persons, and they interact with this world, 
accepting some influences and resisting others, This inter- 
action between the individual and the world calls for 
scientific study, and psychology is the science which seeks 
to study all human activities with a view to obtaining 

eneral laws about them. 

Thus psychology may be defined 
viour, a systematic study of all that 
a world of things and persons. 
two terms which need explanati 


as the science of beha- 
man does in response to 
In this definition there are 
On, science and behaviour) 
2. SCIENCE 
(me eae ate ieee any Systematically arranged body 
of verifie nowledge. It deals with - i i 
A i ; ith a particular type of 
a with certain kinds of facts or events. For ex- 
amp ® Physics deals with energy, with facts about heat, 
ght, sound, electricity ; chemistry deals With matter, with 
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how material things are composed and decomposed; bio- 
logy deals with living things, plants and animals, with how 
they grow and develop; and psychology deals with human 
behaviour, with the thoughts, feelings and actions of men 
and women,) Thus each science deals with a group of relat- 
ed facts and principles. Secondly, the subject-matter or the 
body of facts dealt with by each science is obtained by 
Means of carefully controlled observations made by spe- 
Cially trained observers, whom we call scientists. Thirdly, 
each science tries to formulate general principles govern- 
ing facts included in its field of study. These general 
Principles are very necessary for without them it is not 
Possible to understand new facts, to explain them by 
relating them to already known facts, to foresee their 
occurrence and to control their recurrence. These laws are 
not axioms like those laid down in geometry, they are 
Verified statements regarding the relations which exist 
among observed events. Fourthly, all knowledge called 
scientific must be definite, accurate, reliable and verifiable. 


(Psychology as a science concerns itself with facts of be- 
haviour. Its specific subject-matter consists of facts about 
an individual organism’s activities in relation to environ- 
ment.) These facts it obtains, like other sciences, through 
carefully planned observations. Among these facts it tries to 
discover relations so that some general statement about 
their occurrence and recurrence can safely be made. These 
are the laws of psychology which tell us in broad outline 
the nature and course of human activity, and (they help us 
not only to understand human behaviour but also to pre- 


dict and control it. ) ` 


Human activity may be studied in two ways. Commonly 
We study it in terms of goodness and badness and describe 
it as right or wrong. This is an appreciative approach in 
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which we try to judge behaviour in the light of some stand- 
ard of worth or value and the sciences which follow this 
method of study are called normative sciences. For ex- 
ample, ethics is a normative science of behaviour, logic is 
a normative science of thought. Another method of studying 
human activity is what may be called descriptive and all 
that we do is to describe human activity as it is observed in 
different stages, aspects or phases without any regard to its 
moral worth.) Right or commendable behaviour is as in- 
teresting and important as unworthy or bad conduct. ( False 
thinking is as important as true thinking. Sciences which 
follow this method of study are called positive sciences. 
Psychology is a positive science. It is concerned not with 
how we ought to behave but with how we actually do, not 
with facts as they ought to be but with facts as they are. It 
does not seek to influence or improve behaviour but only to 
describe it as it is observed in the life of an adult, a child, 
a lunatic or a genius) Behaviour inall its aspects is interest- 
ing to the psychologist and questions of worth do not enter 
into his methods of observation and study. 


3. BEHAVIOUR 


(The word behaviour is used in a very broad sense 
cludes not only motor activities ] - 
digging or building but also such activities as give us know- 
ledge, for example, perceiving, imagining remembering 
thinking or reasoning, and emotional activities like feeling 
happy, sad, angry or frightened. They are all activities of 
the individual, his life depends on them and it is difficult 
to think what the individual would be without the Ges 
all are included in the tern behaviour, “ Any aaa: 
of life is activity” says Woodworth and behaviour is a col- 
lective name for all such manifestations. ) Whatever an in- 


It in- 
like walking, playing, 
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dividual does from the most passive state of stiting still 
and looking at the wall to the most active striving after a 
goal like chasing a thief or writing an article, is included 
in behaviour.. Movements of limbs and acts of hearing, ses- 
ing and smelling are as much behaviour as thoughts, 
emotions and memories. Behaviour expresses the entire life 
of an individual./ 

The individual is both a body anda mind. It is a psycho- 
physical organism whose life is an integral unity of mental 
and bodily activity. Though for purposes of study and des- 
Cription we distinguish between mental processes and bodily 
changes, between thoughts, memories and emotions on the 
one hand and movements and actions on the other, in actual 
experience there is no mental activity separate and isolated 
from physical activity. Life is one single continuous flow of 
activity and its mental and bodily aspects though distin- 
guishable are not really separable. They are two ways of 
looking at the same object. Behaviour is both mental and 
bodily. 

Now (the individual cannot be studied apart from the 
environment in which he lives, moves and has his being. 
He does not exist in isolation and his activity does not 
take place in vacuum. What we have called behaviour is 
the activity of the individual organism in relation to its 
environment and when we say that psychology helps in 
understanding and predicting behaviour, we mean that an 
individual’s activities are to be studied as responses to defi- 
nite situations or environment. Walking on the road a 
child sees a big dog rushing towards him, is frightened and 
thinks of running away and hiding himself. His behaviour 
cannot be understood apart from the situation in which it 
has been aroused. Now the influence which the environ- 
ment exercises on the organism and rouses it to activity is 
called the stimulus and the activity that is so aroused is 
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called the response. A pin-prick makes us jump. The pin- 
prick is the stimulus and jumping is the response. A noise 
makes us turn our heads. The noise is the stimulus and the 
act of turning our heads is the response. All forms of be- 
haviour are responses or reactions to stimuli.) 

The environment in which behaviour takes place need 
not necessarily be material or physical. It may consist of 
other organisms and their behaviour. (The stimulus may 
not be a pin-prick or a noise but a question, a frown or a 
sneer from a friend. The reply to that question or the be- 
haviour aroused by that frown or sneer will be the res- 
ponse. )Man not only walks, puts on clothes, takes tea or 
shaves his beard in response to physical stimuli but he 
does them in a manner approved and commended by other 
individuals who are members of his group or society. Many 
of our activities are responses to physical environment, 
such as breathing, keeping our balance against a strong 
wind, eating food to sustain ourselves or closing our eyes 
to aviod dust, and they fulfil individual needs. But there 
are other activities which are essentially social, though on 
that account the individual does not need them the less. 
They take place in a group. We love some people and hate 
others. Our likes and dislikes are influenced by those of 
our group. The stimuli of such responses are social and 
are derived from our interactions with other members of 
our group. Fashions, etiquette and customs are forces which 
we cannot ignore In our conduct and they form a part of 
our social environment. Thus each act of behaviour is a 


response to a stimulus which is a force or action a 


à fecti 
the organism. ecting 


(But the individual does not come into his behaviour all 
at once, It has been a matter of slow growth and develop- 
ment from the early years of infancy to maturity and old 
age. ) What a grown-up man is able to do, think and feel 
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today is the result of a number of changes that have come 
about in his physical and mental life. His limbs have 
grown, his sense organs have matured and his abilities have 
become more definite and perfect. In fact, life is growth, 
maturity and decline, and (its span is marked by certain 
stages such as infancy, childhood, adolescence, youth, 
maturity and old age, at each of which behaviour is marked 
by certain characteristic features. Psychology studies this 
growth and its several stages. It compares child and aduit, 
youth and old age so as to obtain a full view of behaviour 
in all its stages of growth and development. / 

We began by saying that the science of psychology tries 
to explain how behaviour of one individual differs from 
that of another. But while it is interested in differences 
between one individual and another, it seeks to formulate, 
as far as possible, the general laws of behaviour holding 
good even of very different individuals. (To that end it 
compares not only child and adult or youth and age but 
also man and animal. The behaviour of man under dif- 
ferent diseases and defects like insanity and hysteria is also 
studied to obtain a complete picture of the subject-matter. 

Thus whether we define psychology as the science of 
mental life, the study of interactions of the individual with 
his environment or the science of the activities of an in- 
dividual, we are not far from the common objective of 
understanding, explaining, predicting and controlling be- 
haviour in a systematic and scientific way. 


4, OTHER DEFINITIONS 


It would be interesting to know some definitions of psycho- 
ea which have been given up for one reason OF the other. 

he earliest psychologist defined it as the science of soul. 
By soul was meant a being existing inside the body and 
directing it as a sailor directs a boat. Recently it has been 
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described as a vital principle animating each human body 
and giving its activities a unity which it otherwise would 
lack. But the term soul is theological in its bearings and 
psychology did not make any progress so long as it was 
given that definition. The soul is beyond experience and 
knowledge. : 

Later, psychology was defined as the science of mind) but 
the attempt to describe mind intelligibly did not succeed. 
Some said it was an immaterial substance, others described 
it as the sum-total of our mental states and processes or a 
bundle of sensations, perceptions and ideas. But how this 
bundle or sum-total was made up, how its units-of ideas 
and perceptions were related and under what principle of 
organisation they followed each other, was not explained, 
(Others defined psychology as the science of consciousness. ) 
Conscious life is likened to a stream and its activities like 
pain, grief, seeing, can be known only directly by the in- 
dividual to whom they belong. But this definition does not 
work. In the first place there are other sciences which study 
a number of conscious activities like speech and sensations. 
Secondly, there are a number of activities of which we are 
conscious in the beginning and which on being performed 
a number of times become automatic and do not require 
attention. Riding a bicycle, for example, required concen- 
trated attention in the beginning but later could be done 
with ease and without attention. Such habitual acts though 
outside the field of consciousness are still within the scope 
of Pa REL Recently we have cometo believe that some 
unpleasant experiences are repri ; 
EE T life. a en and banish- 
scious life without our bein eu ae maleho Cona 
u8 conscious of them. They lie 
in the field of the unconscious, and are certainl 

5 y a part of 

our study in psychology. Therefore the definition of psy- 
chology as the science of consciousness is too narrow. 


a 
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Í The definition of psychology as the science of human 
behaviour set forth in this book is more recent and popular.) 
It is broad and covers all the relevant facts. It helps psy- 
chology to achieve the position of an exact objective science 
employing methods of observation and experiment. Both. 
mental and bodily facts receive their due consideration and 
the knowledge obtained can be fruitfully applied in other 
fields for the simple reason that it relates to the entire life 
and behaviour of individuals. 

(One school of psychologists headed by J. B. Watson, in 
their anxiety to establish psychology as a natural science, 
define it as the science of behaviour but use the term be- 
haviour in a very restricted sense) The facts of science must 
be capable of objective observation and since bodily be- 
haviour, muscular and glandular activity, alone can be 
observed from outside, behaviourism regards that to be the 
sole subject of psychological study. It refuses to consider 
mental states and processes as in any way causing or form- 
ing a part of behaviour. If such states and processes exist 
behaviourists are unable to find exact methods of studying 
them. The view taken in this book should not be confused 
with behaviourism for we haye clearly recognised that be- 
haviour has both mental and bodily aspects and the one 
cannot be separated from the other. The mental side is as. 
important as the physical side. Running is an activity 
which, no doubt, can be observed from outside and studied 
objectively. But certainly it would be better understood if 
we know that the individual is running to reach an object or 
to escape a danger, that is, towards a thing or away from it. 


5, METHODS OF PsyCHOLOGY 


The main method of psychological study, as of all science, 
is observation. Without careful observation it 18 difficult to 


Make any progress in science and psychologists in their- 
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anxiety and effort to advance their knowledge of human 
nature rely mostly on observation and experimentation. To 
observe is to find a fact and to experiment is to make one. 
Experiment is observation under conditions which we our- 
selves have set so as to control fully what we have to ob- 
‘serve. Observation is not an easy task, one has not merely 
to look on but to be a trained observer who reports strictly 
what he observes and guards against the tendency to sec 
what he likes to see. 

The psychologist has a special opportunity for observa- 
tion. He can observe and study activities from within as 
well as from without. He can observe such mental states 
and processes as fearing, wishing, feeling pleased, as well as 
such outside activities as walking, smiling, frowning, play- 
ing. In studying the behaviour of an individual we can 
observe ourselves his overt acts as involve the activity of 
limbs, the changes in sense organs or the expression on his 
face and also ask him to observe his inner life of thoughts 
and feelings, fear and anxiety. This advantage is unique 


vation from without by hi 
called subjective observati 
tion. 


ç Subjective observation or self-o 


mself and others. The former is 
On, the latter, objective observa - 


bservation is called Intra- 
ok into the working of our 
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unreliable method of study. In the first place, they say that 
introspection is self-destructive. It destroys the very object 
it has to observe. It records experiences going onin our 
minds but the more successfully we introspect, the more 
readily the thing we want to observe is missed. We are angry 
and wish to observe ouranger. But the moment we take up 
this attitude: “I am a student of psychology and want to 
study my anger,” the anger disappears. By attending to the 
mental activity, we withdraw our attention from the object 
of that activity and so arrest the activity itself. In defence it 
is suggested that we can avoid this drawback by recalling 
our mental activities later and observing them. 

Secondly, it is said that introspection is purely a subjec- 
tive method and can reveal to us the mental processes of a 
single individual only. It will not help us to arrive at uni- 
versal knowledge which is the object of all science. But 
although introspection gives us knowledge about individual 
minds, we can compare knowledge thus obtained and arrive 
at general laws which would be true of all minds. 

These difficulties of introspection are stressed mostly by 
behaviourists who deny there is any mental life at all. They 
can be overcome by practice and training, by remaining 
alert during introspection and by comparing results obtain- 
ed by several experts. Besides, there is one great advantage 
of introspection. The subject-matter which we have to 
observe is constantly with us, and we can introspect at all 
times and at all places.) 

For older psychologists who defined psychology as the 
science of consciousness alone, introspection was the only 
method of inquiry. But now that the scope of the science 
has become wider to include the whole of behaviour or 
mental life, it is necessary to supplement introspection with 
other methods. Certainly introspection cannot be used in 
the study of animal behaviour or of the behaviour-of. child- 

A og EDUOATION Ea 
ENG FoR y 
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ren and insane persons. They cannot report the result of 
their instropection if they introspect at all. There we have to 
rely on objective observation. It is observing the behaviour 
of other individuals. Their bodily behaviour, the move- 
ments of their limbs, their facial expression, their heart 
beats, their breathing and the like are observed and ana- 
lysed. They are further interpreted as conditions and ex- 
pressions of various mental processes, so that we may be 
able to know general laws as to what kind of behaviour fol- 
lows in a particular situation. 

This method is specially useful in studying the mental _ 
life and behaviour of savages, children, animals, people 
whose language we do not understand and illiterate people 
who, even if they can introspect, do not find suitable words 
to convey an adequate idea of their mental processes. 

But many of our observations, subjective and objective, 
turn out to be inaccurate and need to be tested, confirmed 
and amplified by experiment. Experiment is simply obser- 
vation under carefully controlled conditions so that the 
process to be observed is not mixed up with others and 
leads to the same result however different conditions are. 
Everyday life frequently presents such problems and 
laboratories offer solutions after making experiments. For 
example, we return from the market and feel tired. We 
attribute fatigue to the great noise which accompained our 
activity in the market. But it is Suggested that it may be 
due not to noise but to the amount of walking, talking, 
standing we did, to the strain of shopping, calling for 
things, comparing, selecting, and makin 
them and the like, to unusual thi Prine a 

> ngs we did and several 


other conditions. Is our fatigue due to noi 

iti noise alor 

these Conditions combined? The only way to ae a 

ae ipn is to keep all conditions constant or absent ex- 
pt one and to find out the result of this one factor, If we 
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want to find out the effect of noise, we study it under 
changing conditions or we stay and live in a place where 
other conditions are absent but noise is present or other 
conditions are present and noise absent. This analysis and 
isolation of objects and processes to be observed are of the 
essence of experiment. Experimental methods use a variety 
of apparatus and cover a wide range of investigation. We 
may study the different ways of memorising, the effect of 
different factors on learning, how quickly people respond 
to certain stimuli and the like. The tremendous growth of 
psychology during the last fifty years is due mostly to ex- 
perimental methods. 

We have seen that behaviour grows and develops and 
one important task of psychology is to study the growth 
and development of behaviour of individuals from birth 
to maturity. This is called the genetic or developmental 
method of study. Behaviour is largely determined by such 
factors as heredity, environment, diet, home conditions, 
attitudes of parents, experiences and many other thing. 
Certainly it is the responsibility of psychology to trace the 
influence of such factors on development, to analyse condi- 
tions favourable to healthy normal development and to in- 
vestigate those which produce such abnormalities as delin- 
quency, crime and insanity. We may trace the growth and 
development of particular individuals from infancy to 
maturity or we may describe how processes of behaviour or 
activities like perception, thinking, feeling and the like 
grow from simple forms into more complex ones. It is diffi- 
cult to subject children to experiments for that would be 
playing with their lives and may be risky. Nobody would 
like to expose children to harmful influences just for the 
sake of seeing what harm they do them. All that we can do 
is to observe children from outside as to how they react to 
different types of influences, diet or environment. The 
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psychologist is on the spot and watches the behaviour of 
individual children. 

But he cannot be present at all times and is, therefore, 
obliged to employ the case history method in which a num- 
ber of investigators join to prepare with the help of the in- 
dividual, to reconstruct his entire history from what records 
are available. The psychologist, the teacher, parents, asso- 
ciates, doctors and all those who came in his contact are 
called upon to contribute to that record. The individual too 
recalls incidents of his early life and the influences which 
worked most in moulding his life. But case histories have to 
be prepared with great care, ruling out such factors as pre- 
judice, vague impressions or hearsay. Memory is fallible and 
allowance should be made for that. Anecdotes of carly life 
are important but unless they are reliable and are reported 
without trying to make out a spicy story they cannot give us 
real knowledge about the early behaviour of the individual. 

The case history method has been used mostly with in- 
dividuals whose behaviour deviates from the normal. When 
a person develops abnormal depression giving up all striv- 
ing, abnormal intense fear of animals,- excessive shyness, 
stealing or back-biting we try to obtain information 
his heredity, home environment and the like 
cover what undesirable influences were re 
abnormal behaviour. The co-operation of parents, social 
workers, doctors and others is sought to obtain as complete 
a picture as possible and the object is to help the i d i 

dual to get rid of the abnormality. s i 

Pie sea niron method may also be used with great 
advantage with eminently successful oe 

great influences hel People to find out what 
z elped them to achieve success. Such ¢ 
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The genetic method is very useful in educational and 
abnormal psychology. 


6. BRANCHES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology has been defined as the science of behaviour. 
It deals with general conditions under which normal adult 
human beings act, think and feel. It is interested in the 
universal characteristics of behaviour and seeks not only to 
describe them but also to relate and explain them by refer- 
ence to some general laws. This is the scope of what may 
be called general psychology. But the scope is so wide arid 
the recent growth of psychological knowledge has been so 
tremendous that for purposes of detailed and accurate 
study, the subject-matter has been marked out into special 
fields or branches. Some of them are simply different 
approaches to the subject, taking a slightly different point 
of view in studying behaviour and others are special appli- 
cations of general psychology to special departments of 
life. General psychology draws from, and in turn contri- 
butes to, these special branches and sub-divisions. . 

Genetic psychology studies growth and development. Its. 
cardinal principle is that no item of behaviour springs 
full-blown into mature stage and in order to understand 
how human adults come to behave as they do, we must 
know something about their early growth. Thus it inquires. 
into what we inherit and what we acquire, and the several 
ways in which our inheritance is modified in childhood, 
youth and manhood. How do we become what we are, what 
is growth and development, what changes take place in 
thought and behaviour at different stages of life, are ques- 
tions which form the genetic point of view in psychology. 
It attempts to study not only growth and development ai 
individual minds and behaviour but also of individual 
activities, habits and abilities. Teachers and others who 
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deal with children are specially interested in it, for it 
reveals to them why some children develop irrational fears 
and anxieties, acquire habits of stealing or telling lies or 
brag and bully. Genetic psychology, revealing what factors 
determine personality, character and intelligence in child- 
ren, helps their right education. 

Comparative or animal psychology is a study of the be- 
haviour of animals, involving a comparison of the deve- 
loped mind of man with the lower manifestations of animal 
behaviour, and also of these with one another. 

Physiological psychology studies the physiological pro- 
cesses accompanying behaviour either as a cause or as an 
effect. This branch is very useful as it explains how we 
behave, that is, act, see, hear or smell. By revealing differ- 
ences in the physical constitution of persons it helps to ex- 
plain differences among individuals. Recently it has thrown 
a flood of light on how gland activity determines behavi- 
our, particularly emotions. 

Abnormal psychology deals with the behaviour of in- 
dividuals who are unusual, that is, different from the 
normal. Such people think, feel and behave in an abnormal 
way due to some maladjustment, defect, disorder or disease 
in their mind and personality. For example, some people 
Say “no” to every proposal, they are negative in their 
approach; some are too shy to come forward and meet 
their fellow-men; others think that the whole world is 
against them and is trying to injure them; still others are 
unreasonably afraid of frogs, dogs or darkness. Some 
people have more serious trouble, they hear strange 
noises, think that they are going to die very shortly feel 
they are flying in the air or imagine themselves to besoe 
great men. Others have changing moods, lose memory or 
have no practical sense. These disorders are a problem for 
society and abnormal psychology investigates the causes, 
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mature, symptoms and prevention of such disorders. Ab- 
normal behaviour is exaggeration of normal activity and 
their study gives us great insight into our own thoughts, 
feelings, fears, anxieties and actions. Some of these dis- 
orders are due to physiological defects or diseases, and some 
of them are purely mental, due to upheavals and tragedies 
in life and experience. Psychologists have devised a method 
known as psychoanalysis to cure such disorders and relieve 
the sufferer. 

Applied psychology is the use we make of general psycho- 
logy in the several areas of life and work. Thus we have 
social psychology dealing with the behaviour of people in 
groups, how they react to social situations, how customs, 
traditions and fashions, propaganda, war and revolutions, 
considerations of prestige, social conformity and status, 
affect and mould their behaviour and personality. Jn- 
dustrial psychology deals with methods of selecting, train- 
ing, counselling, and supervising people employed in 
‘business and industry. How to increase efficiency and pro- 
duction, how to keep workers happy and contented that 
they do their best in work, what relations should obtain 
between different sections of people employed in business 
or industry and the like are some of the major problems 
of study in industrial psychology. Child psychology deals 
with growth, development and behaviour of children, it 
‘studies children at various ages and stages of growth and 
the several influences which affect such growth. This 
branch of psychology has greatly changed our attitude to 
children and improved our ways of upbringing and edu- 
cating the young people. We also have psychology of 
advertising, psychology of salesmanship, psychology of 
religion, in fact of every field of human activity. Of these 
a very important field deals with the applications of psy- 
chology in the solution of educational problems, how 
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> ld be taught knowledge and skills, how 
ohn en te Helped to acquire habits, develop healthy 
attitudes, sound thinking, emotions and sentiments, what 
is the nature of their intelligence and how their personality 
develops. How our knowledge of the laws of human be- 
haviour is proving helpful in the various activities called 
education is the story which this book tells in the pages 
that follow. Educational psychology is concerned with the 
psychological aspects of teaching and of formal learning 
processes in schools. 
Psychology is a young but growing science. From 4 
science that began less than a hundred years ago with the 
study of “mental states”, psychology has grown to a 


science which today is concerned with virtually all aspects 
of human behaviour. 


` QUESTIONS 


. Give a definition of psychology and explain your defini- 
tion. 


m. 


N 


Psychology is defined as the science of behaviour. What 
do you understand by the terms science and behaviour? 
. Discuss and critize the following definitions : 
(a) Psychology is the science of consciousness. 
(b): Psychology is the science of mind. 
(c) Psychology ‘isthe science of mental states. : : 
(d) Psychology is the study of responses to stimuli. 
4. What do you understand by behaviourism ? How does 
your definition of psychology as the science of behavi- 
our differ from it?” 
5. What are the methods of psychology and how: 
differ from those of other sciences? 


v 


do they 


6. Distinguish between ‘objective and subjective observa- 
tion. What is the value of Introspection? tes 


1]. 
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- What are the drawbacks of Introspection and how can 


they be remedied? 


- What is an experiment ? Describe an experiment in 


psychology. 


- What are the several branches of psychology ? 
- Explain the following :— 


Behaviourism, genetic psychology, psycho-analysis, 
positive science, stimulus, response. i 
What is environment? Discuss psychology as the study 
of an individual in relation to his environment. 
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oe Psychology and Education 
wo 


How is the science of Psychology related to the theory and 
practice of education? What use and value has the study of 
psychology for the teacher? Why should every teacher study 
psychology and apply it in his daily work? These questions 
are no longer difficult to answer. For during the past few 
decades psychology has made large and rapid advances in 
knowledge and its influence on education has been more 
profound than that of any other science. As a result, the 
entire character of education has undergone a radical 
change and psychology has been accepted as a useful guide 
to the teacher. 


1. THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 


(The meaning of education like the meaning of life, gilar 
religion, is clear enough to most of us until we are calle 
upon to define or express it in a phrase. And then our 
difficulties begin. The term ‘education’ means so much, 
covers so wide a range of activities and has been given such 
varied and numerous definitions that we cannot do better 
than quote some of them to begin with : 

( Education is a preparation for life) It is an acquisition of 
such knowledge and skill as will help the individual to 
earn his livelihood and find a place in adult society. 

( Education is character-building. Through precept and 
xample teachers should cultivate among young people 

ood habits and healthy sentiments. 
Education is a harmonious and all-round growth and 
development of human power or faculties, mental and 
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physical. Young people have several faculties and they 
should be given a balanced growth. ; 


Through education young people should become good 
citizens and learn to perform those duties which a country 
expects of every son and daughter. 


| Education should teach us the right use of leisure. Life 
is a struggle full of fatigue, worry and boredom, and educa- 
tion should teach us how best to relax during leisure hours. 


ne Education is a process of self-expression through free 
spontaneous activity.) Young people are free to follow their 
instinctive impulse and live their own life. 

\ Education is adjustment to environment.) It is a process 
by which young people are brought into proper relation- 
ship with influences from the world and society. 


From these and other definitions it is not difficult to 
understand that education means change, growth and deve- 
lopment. {It is a process in which, and by which, the know- 
ledge, character and behaviour of the young are shaped 
and moulded.” ) The uneducated person changes, grows 
and develops into the educated. At birth the child is weak, 
helpless and ignorant. He depends on others for all his 
primary needs, he understands nothing and does nothing 
except to grow physically. He is uneducated. Gradually he 
acquires knowledge and skill, he is able to accomplish 
things and supply his needs without help from others. As 
he grows there is 2 change in his knowledge, character and 


behaviour, his powers of understanding, appreciation and 
achievement develop and mature. He has become educat- 
ed. This growth, development and maturity, that is, the 


changes that take place in his knowledge, character and 


1 Dreyer : An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 1: 
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behaviour during his life, are termed education. This mean- 
ing is implicit in all the definitions given above., 

Now this change or growth takes place whether we will 
it or not and may be for the better or the.worse. In the 
interest of progress society wants that this change and 
growth should have a purpose and a direction, and that the 
changes that come about in a child’s life should be those 
which are needed and desirable. Society, therefore, exercises 
control over all those forces and influences which bear on 
this growth. This control is exercised through two agencies, 
firstly, institutions like the home, the church, the com- 
munity, the market, the playground and more specifically 
the educational institutions like the school and the college, 
and secondly, persons like parents, relatives, priests, authors 
and more specifically teachers and professors. The educa- 
tional institution is specially designed and teachers are 
specially trained to help young people to grow along defi- 
nite lines, in a specific direction, towards a chosen goal and 
therefore exercise control by selecting influences _ which 
will mould and shape the knowledge, character and behavi- 
our of young people. Now knowledge and character in 
another person can be revealed to us only in and through 
his behaviour; education may be defined as a(‘ process of 
controlling and modifying the behaviour of the young so 
as to produce a recognised type of behaviour in the adult”), 
Or as Dumville puts it, Č Education in its widest sense, in- 
cludes all the influences which act upon an individual 
during his passage from the cradle to the grave”, 


2. EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 
For too long education meant only instruction and even 


1 Drever : An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, p. 1, 
2 Child Mind, p. 1. 
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today in many schools it is believed that imparting know- 
ledge is all that education means; knowledge is virtue and 
knowledge is power, and therefore the more learned a per- 
son is the more he is educated. The ignorant mind of the 
child is an empty mind and the main task of the school 
and the teacher is to fill this empty vessel with grains of 
wisdom. With growth of science, knowledge has grown 
from more to more, and the school has entered into a race 
with science adding new subjects of study to the curricula 
and condensing knowledge into compact and logical forms 
which can be easily stored in the head of the pupil. Educa- 
tion has come to mean a passive reception of knowledge 
by pupils and teachers help them to store by rote memory 
all kinds of facts and information. In examinations pupils 


try to prove that they have kept the store of facts undis- 
turbed and unchanged. 


at knowledge is a 
good behaviour, and 
d and knowledge and 
wn sake, the object of 
is only a part, and not 


es, dramatics, hobbies. 
8 people may develop 
a good taste along with 


If knowledge is to have an educational value, it should 
be acquired in a living manner, through verification and 
application to the relations of life. Only then can it func- 
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tion as a food for the mind, broaden and enrich the in- 
tellect and mould and shape behaviour. Knowledge has an 
important place in education but to be of real value it 
must be developed by pupils themselves from their own 
experience. They must compare facts of experience, recog- 
nise relations among them and draw their own general in- 
ferences from them. Only such knowledge will lead to a 
real understanding and control of physical and social en- 
vironment, and function as education. 


3, EDUCATION AS SCIENCE, ART AND PHILOSOPHY 


Education is also understood as a body of knowledge about 
principles and methods of education. It concerns the work- 
ing of educational institutions, the conduct of pupils, 
methods of teaching and problems arising out of pupil- 
teacher relationship. This body of knowledge had grown 
fairly systematic and is based on the accumulated experience 
of teachers, past and present. Teachers under training 
have to acquire it before taking up actual teaching in 
schools. It is the science of education and its aim is to orga- 
nize our experience of education into a body of general 
Jaws and principles. Buta teacher has to do more with the 
actual work of teaching in the class-room. He is a prac- 
tical educationist concerned more with the art of education 
or the craft of teaching. Long experience of handling his 
material, pupils and curricula, has built in him more or 
less permanent attitudes towards his work, and on these 
his success rests whether he is aware of it or not. Many 
essful teachers cannot explain the secret of their suc- 
succ The art of education is the skill and tact which one 
Te acquires through sustained practice in teaching. 
this is only a distinction, not a difference. Art and 
But tice and theory, bear on each other. A know- 
science, practici les and methods influences practice, and 
ledge of principle 
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practical experience yields new and verifies old principles. 
But why should we educate? What is the end and goal 
Scussion of the aims and ideals of educa- 
tion, of the Purposes and values educational effort should 
try to realise, is a philosophic quest, Philosophy deals with 
ultimate ends and can prescribe better the true and final 


The relation between Psychology and edy 
intimate. Psychology has been defined as 
i nd explain behaviour in 
Its chief problem is 
j hink, know, feel and act) 


logy. Education, therefore 
and from the very first step Which he takı 
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child, the educator must depend upon psychological know- 
ledge. 

Education deals with young people and the conditions 
that promote or retard their growth and development; it 
selects and strengthens those influences which promote 
healthy growth and tries to eliminate and weaken those 
which retard it. As a result of this study it formulates cer- 
tain principles on which organisation and administration 
in schools should be based; it has to study the needs and 
interests of children and provide for their healthy satisfac- 
tion and expression; it has to devise effective methods of 
teaching so that children may learn more quickly and 
better. All this is not possible without a knowledge of psy- 
chology which explains how young people grow, what 
dominant interests mark the several stages of their growth, 
how they differ from one another and grow at different 
rates, how they learn new skills or acquire new knowledge, 
how they react to the influence of teachers and class-mates.) 
Psychology is expanding rapidly and our growing know- 
ledge of the minds and behaviour of young people pro- 
mises to be an effective guide in the solution of our educa- 
tional problems. 

(The Swiss schoolmaster, Pestalozzi, was the first to see 
that the educator can draw great advantage from a study 
of the minds of pupils and that the art of education must 
be based on an accurate knowledge of mental life. He 
wanted to “ psychologize ” education and instruction. But 
people did not appreciate the value of this advice mostly 
because the type of psychology available for study was not 
of much help to the teacher. Psychology in those days was 
understood as the science of mind.) It aimed at an analysis 
of mental states and processes like thinking, feeling and 
remembering and its only method of study was introspec- 
tion. (Since this method can be used effectively only by a 
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mature adult,) the body of knowledge it yielded concerned 
only mature adult human beings and their ways of thought 
and feeling.(It could not help us to understand the life and 
behaviour of young children) Many thought that the child 
was just a little man and our knowledge could be obtained 
" “by reducing the scale of adult psychology”. They could 
see no reason for studying the mind of the child as dis- 
tinguished from the mind of the adult; if they could find 
out what the adult mind was and how it worked, they 
could find out what the child mind was and how it worked; 
because the latter was simply a miniature copy of the for- 
mer. (Such teachers had very wrong ideas about children 


and it is not surprising that they did not see any good in 
Psychology.) 


They con- 


f their ex- 
periences, and putting them together found that the child 


the youth 
The new psychology as the 


development. Thus was laid the fi 
child psychology giving intelli 
the physical, intellectual, 
and well-being of childho 
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great help to the teacher and the dream and hope of Pesta- 
lozzi is coming to be realized. 

Even today many teachers are indifferent to the study of 
psychology and believe that it is at best a training college 
subject. For success in the teaching profession the earlier it 
is forgotten the better. A knowledge of psychology does not 
help one to become a good teacher. He is a craftsman who 
must have considerable skill in his craft and this skill is 
acquired only through insight, experience and practice. 
Such an attitude of indifference is due partly to the fact 
that in most training schools and colleges the type of psy- 
chology taught is of the old-fashioned introspective type 
and teachers under training see no good in it, and partly 
to the fact that they find a number of old experienced 
teachers make very good teachers without a knowledge of 
psychology and a number of good students of psychology 
make very indifferent teachers. This is quite true. Though 
much depends upon the way psychology is taught it should 
not be overlooked that psychology does not make its 
students good teachers. The art of teaching does not de- 
pend entirely on the information which psychology sup- 
plies but the ability to teach can be used to better advantage 
if it is helped by a knowledge of what factors will favour 
Jearning and what retard it.( Psychology will help the tea- 
cher to avoid many mistakes which he otherwise may be 
able to correct only after long experience) Many experienc- 
ed teachers have to offer tips to new teachers, such rules of 
thumb as have been drawn from their long experience in 
the school work, but is it not more desirable that when 
scicntific studies have made available sound psychological 
principles for the help and guidance of teachers, the rough- 
f doing things should be replaced by 


and-ready mode © 
nding and discrimination such as the 


knowledge, understa. 
science of psychology offers? ` 
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Others believe that psychology is a study of man in his 
several activities and states; it analyses him into thoughts 
and feelings, ideas and memories, fears and hopes, joys 
and sorrows, and looks upon him as a collection of them. 
Education, on the other hand, deals with man as a living, 
thinking, feeling being who acts and feels as one. It treats 
him as a living whole rather than as an aggregate of parts. 
The teacher’s attitude towards the child is creative, ethical, 
living and concrete; he is interested in making a better 
person of him. The psychologist’s attitude to the child is 
abstract, analytic, scientific and matter-of-fact. The latter 
seeks to describe the child as he is, the former tries to think 
out what he can, and ought to, become and what are the 
best methods of helping him to do that.) Therefore, it is 
urged that study of psychology can only do harm to the 
teacher by destroying his living, sympathetic and creative 
attitude to the child. But this is overdoing the difference. 
To find out what children ought to become will be con- 
siderably easier if we know what they are.) Psychology, in- 
stead of being a danger to the creative and living attitude 
of the teacher,(may be of real help to him in planning his 


work of educating the child. Many eminent teachers like 


Péstalozzi and Froebel haye been keen students of psycho- 
logy ? i 


The American psychologist William James who did 
much to lay the foundations for our present day empirical 
systematic’ psychology emphasised the limitations of the 
applications of Psychology to education in his book: Talks 
to Teachers. * I say moreover that you make a great, a very 
great mistake, if you think that Psychology, being the 
science of mind’s laws, is something from which you can 
deduce definite programme and schemes and methods of 
instruction for ‘immediate school room use. Psychology is 
a science and teaching is an art: and sciences never gene- 
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rate art directly out of themselves. An intermediary inven- 
tive mind must make the application, by using its origina- 
lity. To know psychology, therefore, is absolutely no: 
guarantee that we shall be good teachers. To advance to 
that result, we must have an additional endowment alto- 
gether, a happy tact and ingenuity to tell us what definite 
things to say and do when the pupil is before us. That 
ingenuity in meeting and pursuing, the pupil, that tact for 
the concrete situation, though they are the alpha and 
omega of the teacher’s art, are things to which psychology 
cannot help us in the least.” (Pages 7-9). There is am ele- 
ment of truth in what the famous psychologist says, a know- 
ledge of psychology may not be a guarantee that we shall 
be good teachers, yet it may be argued with justification 
that without a knowledge of psychology the teacher is likely 
to be less competent in his task. Today psychology has. 
grown into a vast science and has provided a yery useful 
framework for the educator in which to view the learner 
and the learning process, and to examine his educational 
methods. 

For the past few decades the theory of education and the 
science of psychology have made rapid advances in know- 
ledge. Besides, they have been and are advancing hand in 
hand. Not only does the teacher turn to psychology for 
help in the solution of his practical problems, but in the 
course of his work, comes upon problems which he himself 
cannot solve and which he passes on for detailed’ investi- 
gation by psychology. Thus the teacher is helping to ad- 
vance psychology. Carrying on surveys, tests or classifica- 
tions, the teacher may have to face problems to verify half- 
truths, or confirm his conclusions. The psychologist takes 
them up for scientific inquiry and thus is led to advance 
his science. Many have been so impressed by this close 


relation as to think that education is nothing more than 
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applied psychology and that the entire theory of EE. 
‘can be drawn from the science of psychology. y While Fs. 
making too large a claim for Psychology, it cannot y 
‘denied that the two are depending on each other for fur 
ther growth and advancement, 
But obviously there is one thing which psychology cannot 
do for education. It cannot provide education with aims 
and objects. Why do we educate at all? What is the pur- 
pose and goal of education? For what ends and ideals is 
the whole programme of eduation being undertaken? Psy- 
‘chology cannot help to answer these and related questions. 
It is a positive and descriptive science, dealing with things 
as they are. It is not concerned with aims. It seeks to under- 
stand and interpret behaviour as it finds: it does not dis- 
tinguish between good and bad behaviour and it is in- 
terested in the one as in the other. It cannot enter into the 
question of the worth or value of behaviour. For education, 
on the other hand, aims, ends, purposes or goals are of 
fundamental importance) It has to mould and shape the 
lives of young people and it cannot do so blindly without 
any ideals. If their growth and developments are to be 
helped, it must be done with a definite end in view, CBduca- 
tion must have a direction. Now this direction cannot be 


Pointed out by Psychology.) It is the task of Philosophy to 
help to choose between ideals, 


But is that as 
and ideals indep 
Education has n ideals but also to 
tion. If psycho- 

, it can certainly sug- 
gest the best means of achieving them so that maximum 
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its methods and devices, its means, efforts and programmes, 
are determined entirely by psychology. Such changes as the 
teacher would wish to make in the behaviour of his pupils 
for the achievement of any aim will have to be made 
according to the principles of psychology. How far the 
teacher's methods and efforts have succeeded in obtaining 
the desired result, how far they should be modified to im- 
prove the achievement, are questions in whose solution 
psychology can be of very great help. Even in the determi- 
nation of aims and ideals psychology can tell whether an 
aim is hopelessly in the clouds or whether it can be 
achieved. In India where most of our ideals are conceived 
from a religious standpoint, teachers often begin to expect 
impossible virtues from young pupils. Some prescribe 
humility to such an extent as to kill all self-assertion, others 
want very young children to learn lessons of selfless genero- 
sity. Psychology will tell them that they are attempting 
the impossible. 

In the previous section a distinction was drawn between 
the art, the science and the philosophy of education. The 
art and the science of education, the practical steps, means, 
devices or methods through which educational effort works 
and a systematic knowledge of the general principles on 
which they are based and from which they are derived, 
depend on psychology. The philosophy of education, deal- 
ing with aims and ideals, may be said to be independent of 
psychology, but in the determination and achievement of 
aims, psychology can be of great value in helping us to 
choose between possible and impossible aims and in ad- 
justing suitable means and methods to aims. 

To sum up: the claim made be Drever that “we can 
settle hardly any essential and vital question in education 
except in a merely academic way, and without reference to 
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practical promlems, independently of the science of psy- 
chology”,! is not a wide claim. 


5. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER 


Of what use is the study of psychology to the teacher? 
What psychology should he study? And how should he 
study it? These questions are sure to disturb the mind of a 
beginner and answers to them will determine his attitude 
to this science. 

There are three ways in which the ‘study of psychology 
can help the teacher. In the first place, it will enable him 
to know and understand just the people for whom he is 
employed and for whom the whole school organisation is 
intended, the pupils. Secondly, as a result of this know- 
ledge the teacher will feel in himself greater power over 
the pupils to mould and shape them in a definite direction, 
the goal of education. Thirdly, psychology will help the 
teacher to know himself and accordingly to adjust himself 
better to the school environment. 

There was a time when a knowledge of the subject to be 
taught was all that was expected of a teacher. He must be 
a scholar, able to divide his subject into parts and topics in 
which each lesson proceeds from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the concrete to the abstract and from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar. But today the most important 
qualification of a teacher is that he should know his pupils. 
This has been very strikingly expressed by the remark, too 
often repeated, of Sir John Adams. The verb to teach has 
two accusatives, one of the person, another of the thing as 
the master taught John Latin. He should not only know 
Latin but also John and the knowledge of John is psycho- 
ogy which the teacher must study. The old teacher laid 


1 Drever: An Introduction to the Psychology of Educution. 
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most of the stress on Latin, the new lays it on John. Feach 
the child rather than the subject is the essential principle 
of new education. Work in and outside the classroom, the 
school programme, the curricula, the selection and grading 
of lessons, should be determined and arranged in the light 
of dominant interests and urgent needs of children at dif- 
ferent stages of mental development. A child grows, deve- 
lops and prospers, and if the teacher in his work takes 
stock of the possibilities of his growth and development, 
of his instinctive nature and inherent urges, his growing 
needs and interests, that is draws upon his knowledge of 
child psychology, his effort and programme will be more 
successful. The school exists for the pupil, not the pupii 
for the school. The whole organisation of the school work 
is maintained for the walfare and benefit of the child and 
this the teacher cannot try to secure unless he knows what 
the child himself is, how he grows, what are the needs of 
his growth, what different interests are inborn and what 
interests he has acquired, how to secure his interest and 
attention in the school work. All this is psychology and the 
teacher needs a close study of it. 

Now there are two ways of studying pupils. They may 
be studied as individuals, unlike all others, and they may 
be studied as a class, like all others. No two pupils are 
exactly alike; each child is a unique individual; this is his 
individuality. And any two pupils, even altogether unre- 
lated by blood or race, are very much alike; not only have 
they the same type of sense organs and limbs but they also 
grow and develop according to certain psychological laws. 
The teacher must know the individual pupil. Though he 
is called upon to deal with large classes, his attention 
should be directed to each pupil as a unique person. He: 
should not know them as belonging to mechanical groups, 


but as members of an organic whole. Each of them is one 
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of a kind and differs from every other pupil of a class. The 
teacher should know these individual variations and res- 
pect such variations when treating his class individually. 
Me can know his pupils individually on the playground, 
in the hostel, on trips and at the desk in the classroom. 
Secondly, the teacher should know the pupil in general, 
that is, the laws of development common to all young 
people. For this, he will draw upon the science of _psycho- 
logy and study books like the one he is now reading. 
This knowledge of pupils will give the teacher a peculiar 
influence over them. Remembering them and knowing 
them by their names, he will approach them with self- 
confidence, enthusiasm and personal relationship and will 
be in a position of advantage to mould and shape them 
better. Knowledge is power, and a knowledge of minds 
gives power over them which the teacher can use for the 
achievement of educational ends. Again, psychology des- 
cribes how the mind learns; it is for the teacher to help 
minus. to learn. Psychology describes how habits and senti- 
menis are formed; it is for the teacher to assist children in 
forming good habits and healthy sentiments. Psychology 
ézcribes how powers of observation and constructive ima- 
gination grow; it is the task of the teacher to help the 
growth of these powers. Psychology describes how children 
tarn, grow and develop; it is, the responsibility of the 
teacher to understand the processes of learning, growth 
and development and to help children under his care to 
learn, grow and develop better. Psychology describes in- 
telligent behaviour and methods by which intelligence can 
be tested; it is for the teacher to use tests of intelligence 
to find out how intelligent his pupils are and if they are 
making maximum use of their intelligence in acquiring 
knowledge and understanding their problems in both life 
and study. Psychology describes the processes of adjustment 
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and maladjustment; it is for the teacher to make sure thag 
his pupils are well-adjusted to school work and their com 
panions and to guide them to avoid errors of adjustment. 
A knowledge of psychology will give the teacher power 
over pupils and control over his teaching methods, pupils” 
learning activities and their growth and development, and. 
the teaching material and school procedures and program- 
mes. Thus psychology is the science which underlies the 
act of teaching. 

Thirdly, the teacher will be helped to know himself, and 
estimate his achievement better. Psychology will give hime 
a knowledge of the range of human capacities and ability 
to compare his own capacity with those of his fellow tea- 
chers. It will help him to estimate his worth more justly 
and live in peace with his colleagues. Many teachers go 
through life uncertain about their abilities. They expect 
high praise for their work and, not getting any, they feel 
depressed. It is really desirable for peace of mind and ef- 
ciency to know one’s good points and one’s weak points, 
and to act accordingly. Such knowledge helps one to use 
one’s strong points to the greatest advantage and to reduce 
one’s shortcomings. “Know thyself” is a good motto for the 
teacher anda study of psychology will help him to that end. 

How should the teacher obtain his knowledge of psycho- 
logy? The best way is to read widely but critically in the 
various branches of psychology. This will give him only 
abstract and general knowledge which he must supplement 
by analysing his own behaviour and mental processes, by 
trying to remember the thoughts, feelings and actions of 
his own childhood, by carefully observing children in his 
own home and class. It has already been stressed that he 
should know each individual pupil. Such objective obser- 
and study will help him to obtain a true picture of 


vations A 
upils and to verify and correct some of 


himself and his p 
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the opinions he has formed about them and about his own 
capacity. 


6. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(we have defined psychology as the science of behaviour, of 
an individual’s responses to environment. This is general 
psychology: educational psychology is very often described 
as an attempt to apply this knowledge to the field of educa- 
tion. Educational psychology is regarded as a branch of 
applied psychology)and most textbooks describe facts and 
principles of general psychology and then show how they 
can be used by the school. But this is too vague.\ Educa- 
tional psychology is a science in its own right and though 
it draws most of its material from general psychology, it 
has its own standpoint and scope.) 

If general psychology deals with facts and principles 
about individuals, educational psychology chooses one type 
of individual, the pupil, and concentrates on him. It deals 
with individuals undergoing education in or outside the 
school. If general psychology deals with responses to en- 
vironment, educational psychology deals with responses to 
a special kind of environment, the educational environ- 
ment. Hence we may define educational psychology as a 
study of the behaviour of pupils or of individuals in res- 
Ponse to educational environment. Its scope is narrower 
and more specialised and it employs all the methods of 
general psychology with special reference to its narrow 
scope. 

Our main concern is the individual pupil. It is him that 
we want to shape and educate. We must know him and we 
must know how to mould him. This gives us two divisions 
of the subject, one dealing with the nature of the pupil 
and the other with the changes to be made in his nature. 
Our first problem is to know what he is capable of, what 
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abilities he inherits, \the nature of his intelligence, what 
forms of behaviour are natural and inborn, what is his 
original nature,( what needs are innate and how they moti- 
vate his life and activity. Our second problem is to find 
out what changes can be made in this original nature and 
how best these changes can be made, how and what he 
learns, how habits, attitudes and sentiments are formed, 
how new needs are acquired and how personality develops. 
In the chapters that follow an attempt will be made t 

solve both these problems. 

(Four general areas of psychology are of special interest 
to the teacher and form the major planks of educational 
psychology: the psychology of development, the psychology 
of learning, the psychology of motivation and the psycho- 
logy of group behaviour. 

From the psychology of development the teacher learns 
about human growth from infancy to maturity. This 
growth is physical, intellectual, emotional and social, and 
the teacher must know the conditions which promote this 
growth and the conditions which block it. This growth can 
be distinguished into definite stages and each stage has its 
own characteristics. Obviously the teacher must have a 
working knowledge of these characteristics so that he ad- 
just his teaching and school programmes according to the 
abilities and interests of pupils at each stage of growth.) 
The content and methods of teaching will vary with dif- 
s of the school because pupils of different 
classes are not equally developed and are at different 
stages of growth and development. The psychology of deve- 
lopment is making rapid progress and the teacher must 
draw upon its findings to make his teaching more effective. 

he psychology of learning is the heart of educational 
h how we acquire and 


psychology and is concerned wit 
change our patterns of behaviour. We are for ever acquir- 


ferent classe: 
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ing and changing habits and attitudes, likes and dislikes, 
thoughts and sentiments, knowledge and skills. All this is 
learning and how this process takes place most efficiently, 
how teaching should be made more effective for efficient 
learning, how to measure different kinds of learning, what 
conditions help us to retain what we learn and to use effec- 
tively what we learn, and how learning varies with dif- ° 
ferent levels of ability are questions of prime importance 
to the teacher and are studied by this branch of educa- 
tional psychology. In the school many types of learning are 
taking place every day from muscular skills to complex in- 
tellectual attainments and the teacher must study the psy- 
chology of such learning. 

The psychology of motivation is concerned with why we 
do what we do, with primary sources of activity, from the 
instinctive urges and desires to fears, ambitions, needs, 
goals and purposes, with major interests of pupils. No 
amount of skilful teaching will have any effect if the 
pupils in a class do not want to learn or have no interest 
in learning. How to arouse interest will depend largely on 
the teacher’s knowledge of children’s needs, wants, enthu- 
siasms, goals and ambitions, their feelings and emotions 
which determine the direction of children’s effort and 
activity. 

Very often children’s emotions are ignored or suppressed 
and then they develop maladjustments which block all 
learning. The teacher must know about the various types 
of maladjustments so that he guards against them or helps 
children to overcome them. This branch of educational 
psychology is called mental hygiene and every teacher 
must be familiar with its general principles. 

Group psychology is very important because the school 
is a community in which every child lives, works and plays 
in a large number of groups and his behaviour and learn- 
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ing is very largely affected by other members of his groups. 
His class-mates, his team-mates, the boys with whom he goes 
to school, his friends — all are influencing his outlook, 
learning and personality. The climate and tone of the 
school expresses the pattern of group behaviour in that 
school and the teacher must know the various factors 
which contribute to this tone and climate. And hemust 
realise that he himself is a part of this community and 
his influence on his class is very decisive. The group psy- 
chology will help him to understand his own role and in 
improving the social climate of the school. 

Evidently therefore modern psychology of education, 
that is, educational psychology, offers a great deal of help 


to a teacher in his attempts to understand children and 


how they learn. 
7. MBTHODS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


How does educational psychology gather facts about the 
nature of children and how they grow, learn and develop ? 
It employs all those methods and techniques which general 
psychology employs and which have been described in de- 
tail in the first chapter such as observation and experiment, 
genetic method, case histories. In addition it employs two 
important techniques which every student of educational 
psychology must know. 

Our main subject is growth, 
We may study how any aspect of human personality like 
learning speech, social adjustment or skill grows from the 
elementary stage to a complex one. Or we may study how 
a group of children .pass through the several stages of 
growth and development. This is called the longitudinal 
method. Another approach is to study a number of child- 
ren at different chronological ages and study the patterns 
of growth at different ages. This is called the cross-sectional 


development and learning. 
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approach. It may not yield reliable conclusions if the 
children are drawn from different strata of society. 

To understand an individual pupil it is helpful to 
determine his status in the group. Two procedures are 
commonly used to obtain the reactions of a group of 
pupils to one another. The first is called the “ Guess Who” 
technique which may be described as follows. 

The teacher announces: “ Here are some descriptions of 
children you might know. See if you can guess one or more 
child in the class who fits each description”. Then some 
such descriptions are given. 

This person is always eager to do things for others. 

This person is very good in games and sports. 

This person is very good at study but he does not 

wish to work with others. 
This person is always finding an excuse to fight with 
others. 

The information obtained from questions like these can 
help the teacher to understand the group. The pupils 
should be assured that their answers will be kept con- 
fidential. Various schemes have been worked out to give 
each child a score for each trait based on the number of 
times he was mentioned or to determine the role each 
child plays within the group. 
3 Another simple and commonly used method of securing 
intra-group ratings is called sociomerry. It is used to study 
inter-personal relations among students of the same class. 
The teacher tells the class that they are going to form 
committees to work on a project and that each student 
should note down on a piece of paper the names of three 
of his class-mates with whom he would like to work. Thus 
each student indicates his preferences from among his 
class, Collecting this information the teacher tabulates it 
into a sociogram and finds out names of students who have 
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been mentioned most and those who have been mentioned 
least or not at all. The most voted names are “‘stars’’ or 
“central figures” and the least voted are ‘‘isolates”. Stars 
usually have a strong influence in determining the nature 
of the group and isolates are children with personal prob- 
lems. They may lack a sense of social poise, may be unable 
to make friends though they badly need them and seek in 
a variety of ways to overcome their aloofness or to com- 
pensate for itt Thus the teacher is able to understand the 
group structure of his class, who are the most popular 
students, if there are any cliques in the class and why some 
of them are so unpopular. In such a study the social ad- 
justment difficulties of some children are pushed to the 
fore-front. The teacher can use sociogram to improve inter- 


personal relations in the class. 
SOCIOGRAM 
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The seven circles represent boys and the numbers by the 
line indicate first or second choices. Number D is the most 
chosen boy and number Gis the least chosen. In the same 
way ina class there may be boys whom nobody chooses, 
they are isolates. A majority are mutual choices. These sO- 
ciograms can be used to advantage with children of the 
age of 8 and above. 

Measuring devices like intelligence tests, tests of attain- 
ments, personality, aptitude, interest and the like are also 
widely used in understanding the mental and intellectual 
status of the individual pupil and these will be described 
in the chapters that follow. 3 

Besides we have questionnaires, interviews, rating scales, 
biographical and autobiographical records. Cumulative re- 
cords are also very widely used and these have been des- 
cribed in their proper contexts. 


QUESTIONS 


- Show how the study of psychology gives the teacher 4 
better insight into the art of education. 

. “The difference between modern and earlier educational 
practice consists in the fact that now we teach the 
pupil rather than the subject.’ Examine the view- 


point in the light of your idea of what the teaching 
process ought to be. 


Explain how a knowledge of psychology is useful to 

the teacher. 

. The theory of education must base itself wholly on the 
science of psychology. Examine the statement critically- 

5. How is psychology related to education? Why was 

Pestalozzi anxious to “ psychologize” education? 
6. “While we kecp the aims and purposes of education 
outside the government of psychology, we wholly yield 
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the methods to it.” Explain this statement, and discuss 
the bearing of different branches of psychology on 
education. 

“A good schoolmaster studieth his scholars’ nature as 
carefully as their books.” Examine this statement. 
What is the place of knowledge in education? How 
best should knowledge be acquired? Distinguish bet- 
ween education and instruction. 


. What is the aim of education? In what way does psy- 


chology help us to formulate and select ideals in 
education? 


. Is education merely applied psychology? Discuss the 


scope and methods of educational psychology. 
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1. MIND AND BODY ¥ 


SË CALCUTTA p 
OLDER psychologists believed that a knowledge of the y = 


is not essential to the study of psychology. Certainly if 
psychology is defined as the science of consciousness or 
mind, a knowledge of how the body works is not necessary. 
But if its scope is behaviour and activity, as pointed out in 
the first two chapters, the bodily structure that makes be- 
haviour possible ought to be closely understood. Behaviour 
is conditioned both mentally and bodily, and answers to 
questions like what the body is made of, how it is put to- 
gether and how its several parts function will tell us about 
the bodily conditions of behaviour. 

Our subject is the child or the pupil and he or she is 
both body and mind. He or she is a psycho-physical organ- 
ism and his or her behaviour has both bodily and mental 
aspects. These two aspects change together and influence 
each other. It is a matter of common experience that it is 
difficult to do any mental work, even to concentrate atten- 
tion, when we are physically exhausted; and bodily activity 
appears irksome when we are mentally tired. Again, good 
digestion, brighter physical environment, fresh air make 
us more hopeful and friendly and help us to think and 
learn better, and worry, fear, depression, anxious thoughts 
tell on our bodily health, weaken digestion and disturb 
sleep. Mental processes like thoughts and feelings start 
bodily activities, as a desire to play leads to taking off the 
coat and running into the playgronnd or a memory per- 
suades us to write to a friend; in fact most of our daily 
activities are started and accomplished by hand through 
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thoughts, memories, expectations, joys, sorrows and the 
like. On the other hand, bodily activities lead to mental 
processes and almost everything that we do during the day 
makes us think, imagine, remember, accept, wonder, doubt, 
feel pleased or displeased, plan and choose. Thus mental 
states determine the changes and activities of the body and 
changes and activities of the body influence the mind. 
Mind is one aspect of the life-process. It has its place, its 
function, its part to play in relation to, and not apart 
from, the body. 

But how are body and mind related? Some believe that 
mental changes form one series and bodily changes form 
another. The two series do not influence, but run parallel 
to each other, so that every change in the one is matched 
by a corresponding change in the other. Mental processes 
and bodily activities are like two rails running parallel to 
cach other. At no point do they meet or intersect. Changes 
in mental life are caused by mental processes and changes 
in bodily activity are caused by bodily processes. This view 
is known as Parallelism. Others believe that mind and 
body are causally related. The two influence and deter- 
mine each other. My desire to read is the cause of my 
walking across the room to the table on which a book is 
lying, and injury to any part of my body sets me thinking, 
gives me pain and leads me to plan for its treatment. Mind 
and body act on each other. This is known as the theory 
of interaction. 

The new school of psychology, Behaviourism, undertakes 
to explain all the activities of mind and behaviour in phy- 
sical and chemical terms. It does not take into account 
conscious states and processes. All that man does, thinks, 
and feels is traced to internal bodily changes, to activities 
of muscles and glands. And these are studied by the objec- 
tive methods of observation. Mental processes which can 
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be studied only through introspection are no longer to be 
studied for they are of no moment to behaviour. But, as 
has already been pointed out, the same bodily behaviour 
can be differently conditioned on the mental side. Throw- 
ing a stone may be due to our fear of a dog, simple 
playfulness, our desire to frighten a crow or to hit an object. 
While we cannot accept all that the behaviourists say, we 
must admit that they have contributed largely to the rapid 
advance of the study of psychology. They have stressed 
that behaviour should be objectively studied and that with- 
out a knowledge of physiology and -the nervous system 
behaviour cannot be fully’ understood. Education deals 
with growing pupils. They grow in both body and mind 
and growth in body is determined and accompanied by 
growth in mind. To be able to influence this growth as 
education claims to do, the teacher should understand not 
only the mind of the child but also his body, the fine com- 
plex nervous mechanism without which mental life or be- 
haviour would not be possible. 


2. THe HUMAN NERVOUS SYSTEM 


The human body has been aptly described as a “living 
machine.” Like all other machines it is made up of a great 
many parts which work together for a common end. Like 
them it requires a constant supply of power or energy, and 
its energy is derived from food. Like them it must be kept 
in good order, used carefully and protected from injury. 
When it works well it is said to be in good health. 
But the human body is far more complex in its structure 
function than ordinary lifeless machines. It is capable 
and fun variety of functions and movements through a 
a aaret lex mechanism called the nervous system. Not 
highly comple maintain the life proccess by continuing to 
a ct A assimilate, to regulate the circulation of 
reathe, ’ : 
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blood in such a manner that an exact amount must be 
delivered to each part day and night, but also to adjust 
itself to numerous details of environment, first by under- 
standing and then by adaptive movements. Considering its 
complexity and effectiveness, the human organism is 4 
marvellous structure and it is a pity that most of us are 
quite ignorant of how it works. , i 

This complex human organism is not perfect at birth. 
It gradually grows and develops, that is, changes in struc- 
ture, functions and activities. This is an important differ- 
ence between the child and the lower living organisms like 
the moth and wasp. Growth is a very important character- 
istic of human children. Of all living creatures man has 
the longest period of immaturity and growth extending 
over infancy, childhood, adolescence and youth, because 
his growth requirements are the greatest. We usually speak 
of this growth as ending in the middle twenties. 

Man’s nervous system is so complex that it is capable of 
infinite modifications and during this long period of 
growth, responses to environment have to be so numerous 
and various that there takes place a delicate differentiation 
of function among the various parts. The greater and finer 
the differences in the nature of the external stimulus, the 
greater and finer the differences in the function of the res- 
ponding organism. During this long period of growth the 
various parts of the organism grow delicately discrimina- 
tive and develop distinctive functions. 

Obviously the range and complexity of human responses 
to environment is immeasurably large. It is because the 
human nervous system is very much more complex than 
that of other organisms, and what is more remarkable, is 
capabie of modification in an immense variety of ways. 

Often the whole system is likened to a telegraphic or 
telephonic system. Messages come from all parts of the 
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body. They may start from the skin or any sense-organ. If , 
the situation which those messages reveal is simple and 
needs a simple adjustment, no reference is made to the 
headquarters, the brain, and the stiuation is managed by 
lower parts. If the situation is complex, it has to be referred 
to the central part, the brain, whose function is to coordi- 
nate the functions of the various parts of the organism. 

It is not possible to describe here the working of the 
human nervous system in detail, but a bare outline of the 
system together with a simple description of the various 
parts will help readers to understand the physiological 
background of behaviour. 

For purposes of study it is convenient to divide the 
nervous system into three parts : 

(a) The Peripheral Nervous system; 
(b) The Central Nervous System; 
(c) The Autonomic Nervous System. 

Let us describe the structure and function of each part 
in outline. 


3. THE PERIPHERAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


All behaviour means activity in response to impressions 
received from outside and the peripheral part of the nery- 
ous system consists of nerves which receive stimuli and 
make responses. These nerves which receive impressions 
of the outside world and carry them to the brain are called 

' sensory nerves. Since they carry a message or impulse in- 
ward, they are also known as ingoing or afferent nerves. 
The nerves which bring from the brain a message or im- 
pulse for movement are called motor nerves. Since these 
impulses travel outward they are known as outgoing or 
efferent nerves. Sensory nerves are nerves of knowledge; 
motor nerves are nerves of movement and action. They are 
so specialized that they can do only one kind of work. 
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Sensory nerves cannot bring back the reply nor motor 
nerves carry the impulse to the brain. So there is only one- 
way traffic and the impulse goes only one way. 

A man does nothing, is not active, in any manner, unless 
in some way he is being influenced by changes taking place 
inside or outside him, by impressions received from the 
outside world or inside the body. The bodily structures 
Specialised for receiving such stimuli are the sense-organs. 
They are also called receptors. The eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
and skin have different and exclusive functions. The eye 
sees but does not hear or smell, the ear hears but does not 
taste or feel cold. Some receptors are specialised for receiv- 
ing changes from inside the body such as, pain, hunger, 
thirst. Most of these receptors or sense-organs are located 
at the surface of the body and sensory nerves are closely 
connected with them. 

Movement or activity such as holding a pencil or push- 
ing a chair takes place through our limbs or hands. But 
limbs or hands are powerless unless they are moved by 
their muscles. The muscles are moved by motor nerves 
which receive impulses or messages from the brain, Al- 
though we are not aware of changes in muscles, motor nerves 
or brain, yet when we act or move it is entirely due to 
such changes. These muscles are known as effectors because 
they effect or bring about changes in the environment. 

The structural and functional 
A  * ait Of the heryous system is the 
OenoRiTes Ko} > neurone. It is an individual nerve 

SOS I cell of microscopic diameter and 
sf & “en Of great variation in length. Each 

neurone comprises a cell body, an 
Diagram 1 : A NEURONE 2%" and dendrites, Tt has a 

single axon and many dendrites. 
The axon is smooth and slender and may be several feet 
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in length. The dendrites are short and look like the bran- 
ches of a tree. They are thin and hair-like. The nervous 
system is made up of numerous such neurones, and im- 
pulses or messages are carried from one neurone to another. 

The dendrites are the receiving stations that pick up 
impulses or messages and the axons pass them on to other 
neurones through dendrites. Their work is their own and 
they do not change function. The point at which the 
dendrites of one neurone come in functional contact with 
the axon of another neurone and receive impulses is called 
the synapse. The synapse has only one-way traffic and the 
impulses are carried only in one direction. The impulse 
comes to the synapse over the axon of one neurone and is 
taken up by the dendrites of another. 

The nervous impulses travel only one way and the con- 
nections formed between sensory neurones on the one 
hand and the muscular neurones on the other endure so 
that the nervous impulses tend to travel the way they did 
in the past. The synapse resists their going any other way. 
Thus actions are easier the way they were done before, and 
breaking new ground is difficult. 

Nature has provided each organism with a number of 
useful ways of behaving which help adjustment to environ- 
ment and the struggle for existence. When a specific 
stimulus is presented, a certain fixed and predictable res- 
ponse in made. When anything irritates the nostrils, sneez- 
ing occurs; when bright light suddenly appears, we blink. 
They are reflex actions, and they occur in a fixed mecha- 
nical way because certain connections between the sensory 
and the muscular neurones are fixed from birth. The 
whole path covered by the impulse from the sensory 
neurone to the muscular neurone is called the reflex are. In 
simple reflex actions such as sneezing, breathing, blinking, 
coughing, the reflex arc is a short one and only a few 
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neurones take part. But in some complex actions many 
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Diagram 2: THE REFLEX ARC 
more cells work together, their function is co-ordinated by 
the brain and the impulse. travels a much longer path. 


4. THE CENTRAL Nervous SYSTEM 


The central nervous system consists of two parts, the 
spinal cord and the brain. Both of them are designed to 
co-ordinate the several activities of the body. 
The spinal cord is that part of the nervous system which 
lies within the backbone, and consists of a bundle of nerves. 
_ Its function is twofold. In the first place, it directly con- 
verts impulses received from the sensory areas into motor 
impulses. It contains spinal nerves, thirty-one pairs of sen- 
sory and motor nerves combining afferent and efferent 
fibres. Secondly, through it, nervous impulses travel to and 
from the higher brain centres. When a message is sent to 
the brain, it sends back impulses to the cells in the spinal 
cord, and they, in turn, transmit motor impulses to muscles. 
Thus the spinal cord works as the relaying centre for all 
behaviour involving reference to the brain. It connects the 
brain with the peripheral part of the nervous system. 
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It also controls activity connected with organic sensa- 
tions and with sensations arising from the skin. Reflex 
actions which involve a direct connection ‘between sensory 
and motor areas are also controlled by the spinal cord. 
Mechanical, automatic activity like walking, running, sit- 
ting, spinning, riding a bicycle, is also to a large extent 
controlled by the spinal cord. This means that it directs 


most of our daily routine which consists of mechanical 


movements. 
The brain is the highly developed and enlarged portion 


of the central nervous system contained within the skull. 
It is the chief centre for interconnecting the outgoing and 
incoming impulses, for co-ordinating the receptive and the 
reactive, the sensory and the motor, activities of the organ- 
ism. It includes the central part or the cerebrum, the mid- 
brain, the cerebellum, ot the hind-brain, the thalamus and 
the medulla oblongata. 

The cerebrum is the upper part of the brain structure. 
It consists of two hemispheres with a layer or rind of grey 
matter. This layer is called the cerebral cortex and in 
function is an important part of the cerebrum. In this 
cortex are the nerve centres 
controlling by far the greater PRRIETAL LODE ag FRONTAL LORE 

avi i ILAAN NSS 
part of behaviour. It is the PIA ROR 
seat of all higher mental con- ep) } 
trol. It is believed that the 
two hemispheres are mapped 
out into areas, each area deal- 
ing with a special mental acaGun 
function. These areas ate 
called lobes. Thus the occi- A } 
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connected with hearing, smell, speech and the like. Thus 
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localization of brain function has been arrived at after long 
study in which it was observed that injury done to any part 
of the brain resulted in an injury or loss in the correspond- 
ing mental function. Later researches of psychologists like 
Lashely have proved that in spite of this localization the 
cerebrum acts as one whole and is the directive agency of 
behaviour. The several parts co-operate and the entire 
system works as a unit. Just as no behaviour is merely see- 
ing, hearing or smelling—we may do all these things to- 
gether—so no change in the cerebrum is isolated. The 
several parts and lobes work together. 

The mid-brain regulates complex -movements such as are 
involved in locomotion and which do not require any 
reference to the higher Powers of the cerebral cortex. The 
cerebellum or the hind brain is situated behind and be- 
neath the cerebrum, It helps to maintain the equilibrium 
of the body and keeps it erect. When it is removed the 
organism is unable to maintain its balance. The thalamus 
is a large mass of Special connecting centres located in the 
centre of the brain. All sensory impulses pass through it to 
the higher centres. Some believe that it controls emotional 
and instinctive reactions, The medulla oblongata is made 
up of bundles of nerve fibres Connecting the spinal cord 


with the brain and is the pathway for impulses passing 
between the brain and the cord, 


5. THE Autonomic NERVOUS System 
As its name suggests 


„nar , the autonomic nervous system is a 
self-adjusting one, It 


consists ofa number of centres or 
tter which send out nervous fibres. 


; ler side of the vertebral column and 
suplies fibres to certain internal organs, Its function is to 


regulate involuntary Processes, circulation of blood, diges- 
tion, and action of the glands. 
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The glands of the body are cell structures which secrete 
different substances. They are of two kinds. In the first 
place, there are duct glands which secrete their fluids 
through ducts or channels to the body surface or into the 
alimentary. canal such as the tear glands, sweat glands, 
salivary glands. Secondly, there are ductless glands which 
do not have such channels and pour their secretion known 
as hormones into the blood stream. They are also known 
as endocrine glands and are active in emotional behaviour. 
In fear and anxiety, the salivary glands fail to secrete and 
the frightened or excited person has dry lips. Worry, fear 
and anger have a very harmful effect on digestive functions 
as they upset working of the stomach glands, and good 
company, cheerfulness, hope and zest help the digestive 
process. 

Endocrine glands, that 
is, glands that secrete PITUITARY 
within, have much 
greater influence over SA PARATHYROID 
behaviour and deserve 
closer study. The most 
important of them are 
the thyroid, the pituit- 
ary, the suprarenal and 
the gonads. If these 
glands are over-active or 
under-active, it makes a 
difference not only to 
the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual 
but also to his tempera- 
ment and outlook on 
life, 


The thyroid gland lie 


‘STOMACH 


INTESTINE PANCREAS 


SUPRA-RENAL 


OVARIES 


5 at the base of the neck in front 
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of the wind-pipe. It secretes a chemical known as thyroxin 
in which the principal ingredient is iodine. When the 
gland is destroyed by disease, the person becomes less smart 
and alert and more sluggish and dull. He is slow, stupid 
and forgetful, and cannot concentrate effectively on any 
task. This'is known as myxoedema. If the gland is lost in 
childhood, physical and intellectual growth is stunted. In 
the worst case the person is very smal! in size and ugly. 
He isa cretin. These defects are partially cured by supply- 
ing extract taken from the sheep’s thyroid. Thyroid 
deficiency is also made up by adding iodine to table salt 
or the water supply. When this gland is over-active the 
individual is easily aroused to joy, anger or fear. He is 
restless and irritable. If he is still in the growing stage, his 
growth is rapid. Fecble-mindedness in children is often 
due to thyroid deficiency and can be treated by the supply 
of thyroxin. 

The pituitary gland, a small spherical mass of cells, is 
no larger than a good-sized pea and lies at the base of the 
brain. All through childhood the sev 
duced by this gland play a determinin 
the growth of the individual. 
in later life the individual dey 
of the face, hands and feet gr 
records of individuals growi 
feet high due to the abnor. 


eral hormones pro- 
g role in regulating 
When it becomes over-active 
elops into a giant, the bones 
owing very large. There are 
ng into giants eight to nine 


i c mal functioning of this gland. 
If its working becomes abnormal in mature years it leads 


to distorted limbs like hands and feet, curved spine or 
widely spaced teeth. The individual is irritable, sluggish 
and indifferent with little power of concentration or re- 
membering. But the gland becomes exhausted after a period 
of over-activity and the giants die young. When the gland 
is under-active in childhood, it produces midgets who 
are different from cretins in being more sociable and 
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intelligent. If the midgets are given pituitary - extracts 
when they are still young, their growth is increased. 


The suprarenal gland is placed above the kidneys and 
secretes a hormone known as adrenalin. Its activity is 
closely associated with emotional behaviour. Its removal 
leads to death in about three days during which the body 
grows very weak, temperature drops and the heart beat 
becomes low. Over-activity of this gland makes a man 
pugnacious and virile, and the same over-activity in women 
leads them to develop masculine characters such as the 
growth of moustaches and deepening of the voice. 


The gonads are sex glands and determine human sex 
development both physically and psychologically. They lie 
in sex organs and their activity leads to secondary cha- 
racters, For about ten years or so the gonads remain rela- 
tively inactive. Then suddenly they appear to awaken and 
grow to adult size and start working normally in a com- 
paratively short time. It is a matter of common experience 
that young people grow suddenly and quickly during ado- 
lescence and physiological investigations have established 
that during this period the maturing of gonads or repro- 
ductive glands plays a direct part in it. 

The male gonads are the testes which are lined with 
cells which produce spermatozoa. They also produce the 
cells which develop the hormone that is absorbed into the 
blood stream. This hormone is androgens and is in con- 
stant supply. It the gonads are removed before puberty, 
the so-called secondary characters like the change in voice, 
development of hair and the like do not appear, there is 
an unusual increase in height but the. individual lacks 
sex desire and aggressiveness. If the gonads are removed 
after puberty growth is not affected but there is loss of 


sex feeling. 
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The female gonads are the ovaries. They secrete two 
hormones, the estrogens which affect sex desire and pro- 
gestin, which plays an important part in pregnancy. The 
estrogens enter the blood stream during the time of ovula- 
tion when the mature egg cell breaks out of the ovary and 
starts its passage to the uterus. 


Glands do not function in isolation, they interact. Re- ` 


cent biochemical research has revealed that the pituitary, 
the gonads and the hypothalamus are closely related. The 
hypothalamus plays an important role in emotional be- 
haviour. The pituitary is a sensitive regulator of the re- 
productive life of the individual and of the mammary 
glands in a nursing mother. The pituitary and the other 
glands are interconnected mainly by way of the blood 
vessels which carry the secretions of each gland to all the 
cells of the body; and a rich vascular network around each 
gland guarantees a supply of blood. Since both glands and 
their blood supply are under the control of the autonomic 
nervous system, their joint action is guaranteed by the 
close integration of the various parts of that system. 

To sum up : the endocrine glands by pouring their che- 
mical secretions into the blood stream not only regulate 
the pace for much of the physical growth but also the deli- 
cate changes in the different types of tissues in the entire 
nervous system. They control changes in the reproductive 
Organs, in voice changes, in the breasts and body lines, in 
behaviour during adolescence, Most of the students of 
human behaviour today are convinced that they are an 
important key to the understanding of sexual and other 
forms of emotional behaviour. f 

Thus the body is the foundation and seat of behaviour; 
it is built of cells and their products; these cells are woven 
into tissues. Larger structures of these tissues are of three 
kinds: the sensory apparatus consisting of sense-organs, the 
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reacting apparatus consisting muscles and glands, and the 
connecting apparatus. 


6. HOMEOSTASIS 


In the previous section we have stressed the need of several 
glands to work in harmony and balance as personality and 
behaviour depends on it. W. B. Cannon in his book: The 
Wisdom of the Body introduced the term homeostasis to 
describe the principle of self-regulation or self-balance in 
the organism, the capacity in the organism to maintain a 
balance state of physiological equilibrium, assimilating and 
repairing its resources even as they are depleted in the 
process of living in and adjusting to its environment. 
Working and resting, eating and eliminating, seeking and 
avoiding, adjusting to extremes of hot and cold weather, 
in the midst of these changes, in the rise and fall of ex- 
ternal conditions and inner activity, the organismis usually 
able to maintain a fairly constant middle course, a balance 
between extremes without which growth is not possible. 
In fact life is a recurring swing of the pendulum between 
extremes and the organism is striving to maintain 
balance. 

To maintain a constant state of physiological and che- 
mical condition is very necessary both for survival and 
growth. Blood temperature and pressure must remain 
within certain limits, as must the balance of its chemical 
composition, such as its carbon dioxide or its sugar con- 
tent. If there is any disturbance in these bodily activities 
take place to remove this disturbance. : 
`The individual at any stage has a number of physio- 
logical needs which must be fulfilled. These bodily or 
tissue needs create a state of restlessness or tension if any 
of these needs is left unfplfilled. The child needs food, air, 
water. The hungry child is restless, irritable and inatten- 
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tive, but to make up the want of several chemical sub- 
stances like protein, sugar, calcium the child craves for 
those things which contain these substances. When the 
child wants calcium badly the child takes to eating clay 
or lime. The body also maintains a proper temperature 
and becomes ill or dies if the temperature rises above 98-4 
degrees fahrenheit. In very cold water blood rushes to the 
skin to keep the body warm and in hot water it moves 
away from the skin to keep it cool. Sweating and the dila- 
tion of blood vessels in the skin are other reactions to heat 
and are examples of the effort of the organism to regain 
balance. All the energies of the organism are mobilized 
and directed towards the recovery of homeostasis. It is only 
when the environment is conducive to the maintenance of 
homeostasis that energies are released for growth, for self- 
assertion and other activities outside the organism. 
Teachers should thus understand that young people 
whose homeostatic needs are not satisfied, who are in the 
grip of tension due to hunger, thirst or want of fresh air 
or who are suffering from deprivation of one chemical sub- 
stance or the other cannot undertake or maintain directed 
activities of learning. They will lose all interest in what 
is being taught, will have no curiosity-and will not learn. 
But this state of complex physiological equilibrium that 
the organism seeks to maintain and which we have called 
homeostasis is not a crucial determinant of behaviour. 
Rather the human organism is always seeking situations 
which will disturb this balance in order to have the satis- 
faction of producing his own new point of balance at a 


higher level. 
QUESTIONS 


1. How is the mind related tg the body? Discuss the 
several views. 
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. Discuss the physical basis of mental life and show 


how it determines the life and behaviour of children. 


. Give a short description of the nervous system and the 


brain. 


. What are the chief endocrine glands? How do they 


determine behaviour? 


. Write explanatory notes on the following:—a neurone, 


localisation of brain functions, spinal cord, reflex arc, 
homeostasis. 
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Chapter Human Behaviour 
Four 


PsYCHOLOGY has been defined as the study of human be- 
haviour and education as a planned effort to mould and 
shape it. But the term behaviour is not as simple as it 
seems. The mere fact that Behaviourism interprets it in a 
narrow sense shows that the term must be defined with 
care and in detail. An attempt has been made in the first 
chapter to indicate what is understood by behaviour and a 
detailed discussion of what behaviour means and implies 
will be taken up in the present chapter. 

Educational psychology, for the very simple reason that 
it occupies a midway position between education and psy- 
chology and has to consider the individual in relation to 
an environment with a view to influencing his behaviour, 
is compelled to deal more fully with all that behaviour 
implies. There are certain facts and Principles which are 
fundamental to behaviour and determine our standpoint 
and treatment of the Psychology of education. They may 
not find a place in the common run of books on general 
Psychology; some of them are hardly mentioned, but for a 
better understanding of the behaviour of the young people 
who take education in schools as well as for a better deter- 
mination of the influences which are going to mould and 


shape that behaviour in education, it is essential that they 
should be treated here in detail. 


l. LIVING ORGANISM 


The human being capable of behaviour is a living organ- 
ism. This is a simple fact but its Significance is usually 
lost sight of in education and the teacher in his attempt 
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to influence young people’s behaviour, is apt to forget it. 
What are the characteristics of a living organism ? What 
features or qualities distinguish a living organism from a 
machine? An answer to these questions is useful for the 
teacher. 

In the first place, a living organism is a unity; it works 
as one. No doubt it is made up of distinguishable parts of 
organs but the parts work together as a whole. “ Each part 
behaves as if it knew what all the otIfr parts are doing.” 
Often an organism is likened to a living machine composed 
of a large number of cells, “ built in nature’s factory” and 
fitted like other machines for doing certain things. But it 
is such a machine that even simple forms of its activity are 
affected by the whole organism, the parts never act in isola- 
tion and they are in the service of the whole organism. 
Even when we analyse the function of parts or organs for 
a closer study we cannot deal with them adequately till we 
know the whole organism. Bodily organs take individual 
shape but always in relation to each other, and even dur- 
ing the earliest stages of development unity of responses 
shows itself. The organism is one and works as one whole. 

From this follows an important educational principle. 
From the very beginning of the life cycle the activities of 
the child should not be studied in isolation from the rest 
of his behaviour. 

Secondly, the living organism is self-maintaining, self- 
moving, self-repairing, self-feeding, self-changing, self-regu- 
lating and self-reproducing. No machine, however elabo- 
rate, is capable of doing any of these things. A living 
organism moves from within; all its activity is directed by 
its own laws. Not that its behaviour is arbitrary and 
haphazard but that it follows its own laws. A machine, 


Jex and perfect, cannot move unless some- 


however comp: 5, , SaS a 
body moves or starts it. A living organism maintains itself 
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the individual and the environment is not a fixed but a 
growing one. 

What is environment? And what concrete forms do the 
individual activities take in relation to it? 

The individual is subject not to an environment but to 
many environments. In the first place, there is the physical 
environment in which he lives, moves and has his being. 
It consists of material objects and things. The individual 
needs air to breathe, food to eat, clothes and shelter to 
protect his body. He resists harmful physical influences 
such as too cold or too hot wind and weather. His heart 
leaps up when he beholds charming scenes of nature. 
Secondly, there is the cultural environment consisting of 
customs, traditions, ways of the people among whom he is 
born, their beliefs and ways of thinking. He accepts some, 
suspects and rejects others; some help him, others obstruct 
him; he moves to strengthen some of them and to weaken 
others. Thirdly, the environment is mental, consisting © 
ideas, opinions, attitudes, prejudices. He is always reflect- 
ing on his thoughts and feelings, and acting or not acting 
according to them. Each individual lives in a world of 
ideas all his own and his behaviour is very much influence 
by it. Fourthly, his environment is social, consisting O 
combinations of human inter-relationships and institu- 
tions. He has his own family, neighbours, friends, rivals, 
colleagues, playfellows, leaders and followers. He not only 
talks but talks to people. He isa social being, depends O” 
his group for help and co-operation, resists those indivi- 
duals or groups who oppose or thwart him and shares 
group life with them for common joy and happiness. He 
helps to build institutions and profits by those built by 
others. 

The environment is a general term for all those internal 
and external forces, conditions and influences which affect 
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behaviour. The individual is affected by almost everything 
that surrounds him and in turn changes and influences 
those things that affect him. His growth is determined by 
his environment. But everything in the environment does 
not help growth. Some influences are stimulating and in- 
spiring; they provide for healthy expression and exercise 
of children’s abilities and interests. Others discourage and 
suppress them and the child grows in a wrong direction. 


3, CHARACTERISTICS OF BEHAVIOUR 


Behaviour is fundamentally different in kind from the 
action of any machine however elaborate. The contrast is 
indicated in the first section where the distinctive features 
of a living organism are described, and it will be more fully 
developed in the present. Let us take an example. A dog 
is lying on the road. It smells food in the neighbourhood. 
It walks up to one of the houses. It pushes open its gate- 
window and enters. It finds the inmates of the house tak- 
ing their meal. It stops. A morsel is thrown at it. The dog 
picks it up and moves out. The gate-window has got to 
be pulled. The dog cannot do it with his mouth full. It 
puts down the morsel on the ground, pulls the window 
with its mouth, picks up the food and jumps out. We 
understand that the dog wanted food. When I want some- 
thing to eat, I go to the kitchen, open the cupboard and 
get some sweets. I interpret the dog’s behaviour in terms 
of my own experience. 

On the other hand, 


mechanical. It cannot m 
the direction in which its 


the movements of a bicycle are 
ove unless I push it; it moves in 
handle is set, it moves as its 
pedals work, it cannot of itself avoid obstacles, increase its 
speed or come to 4 standstill till the rider wills it. Its 
movements can be predicted and are automatic. It has no 
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wish, will or purpose. It does not think or learn. Its move- 
ments are mechanical, that is, follow automatically as 4 
tesult of certain conditions. 

No machine can act as the dog did. The dog’s activity 
is termed behaviour and differs from the movements of the 
bicycle in several ways. 

Firstly, behaviour is spontaneous. It is the outcome of 
an inner drive or urge, it is not the result of an outer com- 
pulsion. A table moves only when it is pushed, a pen writes 
only when it is handled and moved, a car runs when it is 
Started and driven but the dog behaves because it wants 
to. It may be said that a feeling of hunger or an idea of 
food compelled it to act, but in the first place, the feeling 
or the idea belongs to the dog and in the second place, in 
the course of its behaviour it could have at any stage 
changed its mind and acted differently. Its behaviour is 
its very own. 

Secondly, behaviour bears no proportion to the duration 
or strength of what causes it. The car moves only so 1008 
as it is driven, the lamp burns so long as there is electric 
current, but the dog continues to behave long after the 
momentary thought of food or hunger. Its behaviour i? 
which activity is varied, obstacles are overcome, and effort 
is continued, is out of all proportion to the thought or 
feeling that started it. 

Thirdly, behaviour varies. Mechanical action simp!” 
repeats itself. The car runs in very much the same man’ 


ner, the lamp burns as it did before. But every time th? — 


dog moves to satisfy its hunger it may follow a different 
course. It may snatch bread from a child, kill a mous 
pick up a bone or prefer to be hungry. If one method fails, 
it may try another. If there are obstacles it changes its b?“ 
haviour. Behaviour thus varies and adapts itself to chan” 
ing conditions. 
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Fourthly, behaviour improves and shows progressive 
adaptability. The car does not run better because it has 
done so in the past nor does the lamp burn brighter on 
that account. The dog knows as a result of past experience 
that certain ways of obtaining food are easier and more 
satisfactory. It has learnt that the gate-window opens to a 
push from outside and a pull from inside. Its behaviour 
improves with practice, unsuccessful ways are given up and 
successful ones are repeated and perfected. A machine does 
not thus improve itself. 

Fifthly, behaviour is directed to an end. It is purposive 
or teleological. The dog acts to satisfy hunger and con- 
tinues its activity till its hunger is satisfied. The activity 
has purpose which sets it going and stops when the aim is 
realized. Mechanical action has no such aim or purpose. 
This is another way of saying that behaviour cannot be 
interpreted except in terms of mind and life. 

Lastly, behaviour is continuous. Every single act has 
some definite meaning and place in the total course, with 
reference either to acts which precede or those that follow. 
We do something in order to do something else or to com- 
plete what was done before. The dog pushes the gate- 
window to get in, it wants to get in to obtain food, and so 
on. In behaviour one act grows out of another. The con- 
tinuity of behaviour follows from its purposiveness. 

Some behaviour is mechanical,-such as the contraction 
of the pupil of the eye as a protection against bright light, 
or the jerking of the leg in response to a painful stimulus 
to the foot, or the flow of tears when a particle of dust gets 
into the eye or sneezing when anything irritates the nose. 
These are reflex movements. They occur automatically and 
mechanically on the presentation of a stimulus, Many 
people argue on this basis that man is just a highly com- 
plicated machine. Now it seems difficult to accept such a 
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view in the light of what we have studied about behaviour. 
These characteristics are found not only in the behaviour 
of men but also in that of lower animals. The latter may 
not beas conscious of a purpose in their behaviour, or in 
some cases the consciousness may be altogether absent, but 
still their behaviour serves a purpose. Experiments have 
been made with some of the smallest unicellular creatures 
like the stentor or the amoeba and it has been found that 
their behaviour shows some of the broad features described 
above. The stentor is too small to be observed by the naked 
eye and yet it responds to stimuli in a way which is not 
that of a machine. It modifies its behaviour to suit chang- 
ing conditions and adjusts itself to them. 


4. BEHAVIOUR, EXPERIENCE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


Earlier we defined behaviour as being both bodily and 
mental and our detailed study of its main characteristics 
has revealed that behaviour cannot be interpreted or under- 
stood without reference to mind and purpose. We have 
also seen that behaviourism cannot give an adequate 
account of behaviour because it ignores mind and con- 
scious life. We may not define psychology as the science of 
mind but in defining it as the study of behaviour it is diffi- 
cult to escape dealing with mind which expresses itself in 
behaviour and experience. 

What is this mind ? There are two aspects of it which 
deserve careful treatment. The first is the function of mind 
or experience and the second is the structure of mind, the 
dispositions and the unconscious. Our knowledge about the 
latter is not complete and all that we can know about it is 
by interpreting the former, that is, experience. 

Our experience is what we know most intimately. We 
are quite certain that we know, feel, desire, see, remember, 
imagine and act; and this knowing, feeling, desiring, see 
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ing, remembering, imagining and acting is what constitutes 
our experience. Experience is what happens to us, what 
goes on in our mind. It is a characteristic of experience that 
it is not shared in common by different individuals. Two 
friends may have the same object of grief, for example, the 
death of a common friend. But each feels his own grief. 
Experience is private and personal, and can be studied and 
directly known only by the individual who has it. 

Now it is our own experience that helps us to under- 
stand the behaviour of others. I am able to understand the 
behaviour of the dog, to interpret its purpose and desire 
because I have myself behaved in a similar manner in a 
similar situation. When I see a child trembling, excited 
and trying to turn away or hide himself, I conclude that 
he is afraid. I am able to interpret his behaviour in terms 
of my own experience. I remember that I behave in a 
similar manner when I am frightened. This experience is 
studied through introspection. 

We not only have experience, feel joy and sorrow, 
member and act, but also are conscious of our experience 
of feeling joy and sorrow, of remembering and acting. We 
are conscious or aware of what is going on in our mind 


and our behaviour and experience is influenced by this 


awareness. But consciousness is not identical with experi- 
ence. It implie 


s awareness and it is not true that we are 
conscious of every experience. We may have an experience 
without being aware of it. We may have wishes and act 
according to them without being conscious of them. We 
certainly have experience of which we are more intensely 
conscious than others. 


Although it is easy to know experi- 
ence of which we are not conscious for there is no other 
means of knowing them except thr 


ough consciousness, yet 
it is advisable to treat consciousness and experience as two 
distinct terms. 


Te- 
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The second aspect of mind relates to its structure. If 
experience is its function, there are mind-sets or attitudes 
which constitute its structure and which determine experi- 
ence. “Our actual experience at any moment is determined 
by conditions which are not themselves actual experience, 
but the abiding after-effects left by prior experience.’’! 

The abiding after-effects of the previous experience are 
called dispositions. All experience leaves behind traces of 
after-effects which influence later experience; when I am 
introduced to a person, my second or third meeting with 
him is influenced by the first. The first experience had left 
a trace which though not present to my consciousness 
persisted as an unconscious factor to determine subsequent 
experience. I know that two and two make four but I am 
not all the time conscious of it. Iam capable of recalling 
it when I need it. It is owned by me not as a conscious 
state but as an unconscious disposition. All knowledge we 
acquire, our past history and experience, persist as uncon- 
scious dispositions and bear on all conscious life as occa- 
sion arises. These dispositions should be understood as 
constituting a sort of mental structure which is being con- 
stantly formed and modified by conscious experience and 
is in its turn constantly determining and modifying later 
Conscious experience. They are sometimes described as un- 
Conscious but as will be explained later, it is better to call 
them sub-conscious factors, as they can be recalled when 
needed, 

Some behaviour is unconscious, the individual is not 
aware of what he is doing. He mops his head, bites his 
nails, sucks his thumb and the like, and is surprised whe? 
others draw his attention to it. Such behaviour is due tO 
hidden desires which have not been fulfilled and which ate 


1 Stout : Groundwork of Psychology, p. 7. 
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still disturbing the individual. For lack of expression they 
were forced into the unconscious from where they continue 
to influence behaviour though the individual is no longer 
aware of them. 

To sum up: behaviour is a general term including ex- 
perience, experience is what each one of us knows directly 
and on whose basis he interprets other people’s behaviour, 
some experience is conscious and some experience persists 
as sub-conscious dispositions to determine later experience, 


5, ASPECTS OF EXPERIENCE 


Conscious experience must be carefully analysed before it 
can be adequately understood. Let us analyse a concrete ` 
experience, for example, of a student attending to the tea- 
cher. The student in the first place is receiving certain 
sounds which make him recall certain ideas and images. 
He may imagine the pages of the book being taught, or 
the coming examination. He may be thinking of several 
things in connection with the lesson and may be trying to 
remember parts of it. That is, he is having sensations, per- 
ceptions, ideas, images, and memories. He is having know- 
ledge and all these processes constitute cognition or the 
t of experience. Again, the student may be 
feeling interested or bored with the lesson. He may be 
liking or disliking it, feeling pleased or displeased with it. 
This feeling attitude of like and dislike, pleasure and pain, 
is the affective attitude and constitutes affection. Again, if 
he is pleased with the lesson he may be performing certain 
movements to attend to it. For example, he may be cran- 
ing his neck, bending forward, sitting still, trying to get rid 
of all disturbing thoughts and making an effort to con- 
centrate his attention on the subject. On the other hand, if 
he is feeling bored, he may look aside, try to scribble idly 
or make some mischief. All these acts in which he is trying 


cognitive aspec 
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to do something constitute conation. So every experience 
has three modes, knowledge, feeling and action, or as they. 
are termed in psychology, cognition, affection, and conation- 

They are three ultimate modes of experience and are 
present wherever conscious experience is present. They can- 
not be reduced to one another but none of them can be 
experienced independently of each other. We can disting- 
uish them in our thought. Pure, unmixed knowledge, 
feeling or action is a fiction, though it is possible that any 
particular experience may have more of one or the other. 
They are always related to each other and are found in 
every experience. Experience is one continuous thing and 
they are only aspects or phases of it. This analysis is not a 
division but only a distinction. They are not faculties of 
powers of the mind. 

Knowledge is present in all experience for some sort of 
awareness or apprehension of the objects of experience of 
of ourselves having experience is always there. A feeling 
of pleasure or displeasure is also present, for how else do 
we want an experience to continue or cease ? No doubt 
sometimes the feeling is so weak that we are not aware of 
it but it is present all the same. And when we are pleased 
we strive to maintain or continue it and when we are dis- 


pleased we strive to change or stop it. Thus conation is 
also always there. 


6. EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS 


These facts and principles about human behaviour bear 
closely on educational practice. If the child is an auto- 
nomous creature and if his behaviour is spontaneous, his 
growth and development, physical, intellectual and moral, 
must take place through activities which are spontaneous 
and free. An organism is the source of its own growth and 
as a seed blossoms through self-activity, a mind grows 
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through the exercise of its own effort. The principle of 
self-activity is essential to all organic growth and education 
should be a process of arousing this self-activity. It means 
that no influence from environment, no stimuli of any sort, 
no amount of educational material, not even the inherited 
tendencies, can have the slightest effect in promoting 
mental, development except as these things are responded 
to by the individual to be educated. Teachers may provide 
materials and means for education but they cannot create 
the motive power nor can they perform the educative acti- 
vities for a child. What the child himself does, not what 
the teacher does for him, or in his presence, develops and 
educates him. Modern education lays great stress on free- 
dom, spontaneity and initiative, this is a simple recognition 
of the fundamental principle of self-activity. Children’s 
education rests on what they do to themselves and by 
themselves and less on what is done to them or for them 
by the teacher. They grow and learn through their own 
activity, through self-expression, through their own res- 
ponses of life’s experience. The truth is emphasized by the 
popular slogans: “All education is self-education”, “learn- 
ing by doing”. It is embodied in a very concrete and living 
form in the Wardha Scheme of education. 

If purpose is an essential mark of living behaviour, it 
should not be neglected in education. A child works and 
learns far better if he knows the goal or purposes to which 
his activity is leading. In all teaching it is really worth- 
while to help children to understand the value and purpose 
of what they are going to learn. The most abstract and 
difficult tasks become meaningful when their purpose is 
brought out. Purpose is not fatal to spontaneity as pur- 
poses can be freely chosen by children. To this many tea- 
chers may object that it is not always possible to allow 
children real freedom of choice. But if it is not possible, 
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the teacher can at least lead them to sympathize so with 
his purpose that they accept it as if it were their own. In 
many progressive schools such freedom is not only made 
possible but encouraged in class-room work. 

The individual functions as a whole. His experience is 
a unity of knowledge, feeling and action. His education 
should mean not merely instruction and imparting of 
knowledge and information, but also cultivating of healthy 
feelings and emotions and development of rational will. 
An educated person is not merely one who has gathered 
knowledge but one who combines with knowledge a kindli- 
ness of feeling and charity, and a determination to strive 
after truth he knows and loves. The school should not be 
a mere knowledge shop selling facts but also a place where 
young people acquire skills of various sorts and enjoy 40- 
ing so. Learning isa great adventure for young people an 
while it gives them knowledge and skill, it should take 


place in such a manner that the joy of adventure should 
not be lost to them. 


7. SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 


The social aspect of behaviour has already been stressed. 
All human behavioùr is social in as much as it is being 
guided and influenced from the moment each one of us 15 
born by the behaviour of people around us. In the family 
the primary needs of the child are satisfied, he learns the 
basic skills whose pattern is the same as that obtaining 1” 
the family. For example he learns to eat, drink, wash, eli- 
minate and dress in the manner other members of the 
family do. What parents say, do and expect and how 
brothers and sisters behave and work moulds the behaviour 
of the child. When later he goes out for play with child- 
ren of the neighbourhooy his behaviour is influenced y 
his playmates. When he joins school children of his clas? 
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and play group as also the teachers who teach him in- 
fiuence his behaviour. Later he moves into seyeral kinds 
of groups and each group pushes, guides, advises and 
forces him into correct and appropriate ways of living and 
behaving. 

To begin with the child is selish and self-centred but 
through these influences he becomes “ socialized ”, convert- 
ed into a social being with patterns of behaviour similar 
to those obtaining in his society. He not only eats, drinks 
and dresses to meet his primary needs but does so in a 
manner and style approved by the society in which he lives 
and moves. This socialization takes place through mutual 
interaction and inter-communication: one person affects 
the behaviour of another person, a person’s behaviour is 
affected by the behaviour of a group and the behaviour of 
one group is affected by the behaviour of another group. 
Customs, traditions, norms, fashions, leaders, newspapers, 

“radio, films, books, rumours, schools, colleges, temples, 
market places, mobs, audiences and the like are for ever 
influencing the behaviour of an individual and affect his 
learning. Even when other people are not physically pre- 
sent the individual is affected by the thoughts and opinions 
of his friends and members of his group, even though they 
are not present at the moment. Preparing to go to school 
the child will not put on any ifem of his dress which is 
likely to be made fun of by his friends in the school. 

Some of the important processes through which society 
or group helps learning are imitation, social facilitation, 
competition and co-operation. Children in a family about 
the ages of two and four when closely observed will show 
that the child of two imitates everything his elder brother 
or sister does. When the older child starts going out the 
younger child does the same, if one wants candy the other 
too wants it, and so on. Imitation is particularly striking 
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at this age when a child has not yet learned to do many 
things for himself and learns a short-cut to getting what 
he wants by imitating older children or persons. How we 
all imitate others in almost everything is not so obvious 
because we seldom pause to think about it. Imitation isa 
very striking feature of the behaviour of people in groups. 
Social facilitation is the improvement of any aspect of a 
person’s performance by virtue of the presence of other 
persons also engaged at the same time in similar activities. 
People eat and drink more in company than when alone, 
children learn more and better when they do so in a group. 
The presence of others acts as a stimulus and increases the 
strength of our motives. But the presence of others may 
also inhibit performance. Young people who are shy and 
sensitive may not be able to do their best because they are 
afraid of what others might say. This is social inhibition. 
If there are inter-personal relations in a group the be- 
haviour of members is somehow or other marked by both 
competition and co-operation. When children are working 
with others in a group a spirit of rivalry and competition 
is sure to enter into their behaviour and effort, and every 
teacher will bear testimony to the fact that children work 
better and more when they are competing with others in 
the class. Psychologists have carried out detailed experi- 
ments with groups of young people working in both com- 
petition and co-operation and their studies show that for 
better performance a co-operative spirit among members 
of a group working in a team is far more effective in the 
long run. 


It is through social behaviour that people acquire be- 
liefs and attitudes, social norms and ideals, 

Teachers must study not only the structure of the class, 
how children take to each other, what children are more 
popular, what children are rejected, what cliques and fac- 
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tions are working in the class, and what climate of mutual 
adjustments obtains in it. He must try to create a healthy 
social atmosphere so that young people work in harmony. 
In this study he will be helped by sociometry already des- 
cribed in the second chapter. He should’ be particularly 
keen to spot boys who are bullies and a nuisance to others 
as also those who are too shy to mix with their classmates 
and stay away from games and the like. Normal social 
activity and development of each child should be ensured. 

But the teacher should never forget that he himself is an 
important part of the social environment of the child. Not 
only should he present a worthy model in speech, dress, 
manners and behaviour for children to emulate but in 
group activity should keep himself in the background so 
that young people instead of being overawed and inhibited 
by his .presence feel encouraged and stimulated to do ` 
better. 


8. ABNORMAL BEHAVIOUR 


Some behaviour is unusual, different from the normal and 
is a source of both unhappiness and inefficiency. Not all 
of children’s wishes, needs and goals are fulfilled. May be 
that they are too weak, may be that the environment is not 


` favourable or that the goals are too high, and they feel 


frustrated for not getting what they so very eagerly desire. 
They are unable to get on the swing, play football or climb 
a tree like older boys; they cannot get toys, candy or joy 
tides on which they had set their heart, their mother does 
Not let them play with boys they would like most to play. 
Such frustrations produce anxiety and misery. 

Often children have aspirations out of all proportion to 
their capacity. A child may very ardently desire to win 
praise for recitation, for running fast in a race, or for scor- 

E. P...6 
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in an examination, and feels frustrated 
ing high TEE to achieve his goal. ee 
when he is un be conflict in his desires and motives. 
Onna ee See and sleepy and does not know what 
child is eN first. Or it may be a difficult choice between 
need to E arithmetic and getting spanking and he runs 
doing par home to avoid both. Perhaps the worst type 
oe) ie among children occurs when they have both 
of conflic and a negative attitude toward the same person 
a a ae They like him for his affectionate ways and 
Say, fas they dislike him for his harshness and temper, 
aie do not know what to think or do about the situation. 
INE frustration and conflict lead to anxiety and 
misery. Anxiety is vague fear that is acquired in ex- 
periences with many frustrating situations. The child 
feels great discomfort and is very unhappy. Most often the 
child is not aware of the cause of his anxiety and misery. 
If this anxiety and misery is very severe he may develop 
disturbances of bodily function and fall ill. 
The normal way of getting rid of this anxiety would be 


to accept the difficult situation, resolve’ the conflict by fol- 
lowing one course of acti 


on and try to do better in that 
direction. But often young 


consequences. 
rom home to avoid conflict, 
others withdraw from the scene of frustration and con- 
flict, seek solitude, sit in a corner and indulge in day- 
dreaming, others avoid society and start believing that the 
world is against them. Some children would throw a tem- 
per tantrum, just lie on the ground, spoil their dress, kick 
their arms and legs in anger and Start crying. Some child- 
ren failing to do well in study try to compensate by doing 


Some children just run away fi 
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better in games or mischief. Others start weeping and strik- 
ing their heads. Some defeated in school take it out on 
their younger brother or sister by scolding or beating him 
or her. Some of them may believe that the teacher is against 
them and favours other children. Still others may coin 
excuses to defend their defeat or failure and pass them on 
to others to gain self-respect. Boys failing in the examina- 
tion may say that they are not book-worms, that examina- 
tions are not a real test of one’s ability and that there is 
much favouritism in examinations. 

These are not healthy responses and lead to maladjust- 
ments in behaviour. They only help to put off the problem, 
to disguise the conflict and allow it to produce anxiety 
again and again. The child who blames the teacher for his 
failure not only does not see the real cause but may also 
come into clash with the teacher thus aggravating his 
problem. Such abnormal ways of behaving land children 
in, greater trouble with people outside and with them- 
selves. Some of them may develop severe mental disorders. 
like psychoneuroses and even psychoses which we shall des- 
cribe in a later chapter. 

To guard against such faults of adjustment and minor 
mental disorders there is a large body of knowledge called 
mental hygiene whose object is to maintain satisfying per- 
sonal adjustments and promote mental health. The teacher 
should be familiar with its main principles. A very im- 
portant thing he can do is to guard against bullying, rag- 
ging, ridiculing or severe scolding. He should know each 
individual child of his class and take care about unduly 
hurting sensitive children. There are children whom even 
a slap does not matter and there are children whom even a 
mild expression of displeasure is enough warning. He 
should be on the look out for any sign of faulty adjust- 
ments on the part of children and help them with en- 
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and understanding. Giving equal 
pinnene eae should try to understand the per- 
pee Hed and problems of each student in his class 
sou ae to get over them. Problems of adjust ments 
aS ae overcome by children themselves but the helping 
on hornets approach of the teacher will go a long 
ee to resolve them. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between living behaviour and mechanical 

“action. Is man a mere machine ? 

2. All behaviour is reaction to environment. Can you 
educate young people merely by controlling their 
environment ? Discuss the place of environment in 
education. 

3. Distinguish between consciousness and experience. 
What are the ultimate modes of conscious experience? 
What significance have they for education ? 

4. What do you understand by self-activity? How far is it 
a distinctive feature of living organisms and living be- 
haviour? Discuss its value as an educational principle. 

5. “No two individuals are alike.” Explain this maxim 
and bring out its bearing on the school work. 

6. Explain the principle of “learning by doing”, and show 
how it is basic to the Wardha Scheme. 
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Chapter Heredity and Environment 


Five : 


ONE of the moot questions in t / i an 
children is the role played by heredity in comparison wit 

environment. There are two schools of opinion, one holds 
that the character and conduct of children is unalterably 
fixed by what they inherit from their ancestors and the 
other maintains that it all depends on what Opportunities 


are provided by their environment. The Controversy is bet- 
ween heredity and environment, nature and nurture. 


he study and education of 


E ARGUMENT FOR HEREDITY 


Heredity means that like tends to beget like and the fact of 
being a member of the human race bears with it a certain 
i ure. The child is What he 

n family, race and sex. 
n bodily form but also 

in likes and disli , abiliti intelligence, habits and 
s inborn nature is the 


ely determines the pos- 
he child can be educated. All education 


is limited by certai interests which the 
child inherits from hich unfold them- 


not influenced by the 


oughts, effort an 
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Tose to power and distinction in spite of the serious 
obstacles and handicaps that blocked their way. ‘“‘Circum- 
stances of life are to man what rocks and winds and cur, 
rents are to a ship; merely accidents that make their 
qualities manifest but have nothing whatever to do with 
producing them.”? Thousands of young men are placed in 
similar surroundings; their spirit, far from being roused, is 
irretrievably damped and they die fighting a losing battle. 
If only a few reach the heights of achievement and distinc- 
tion, it must mainly be due to their inborn nature and 
genius which shines in spite of obstacles. Therefore it is 
argued that inherited traits, original nature or native 
endowment finally determine character, conduct and per- 
sonality. 

Rousseau, Pearson and Galton are the chief exponents 
of the “heredity” school and offer two main lines of argu- 
ment in their support. In the first place, they work out a 
close relation between the child’s physical and moral 
qualities, Children physically ° healthy and fit are morally 
good and commendable. Statistics, it is claimed, show such 
a high degree of correlation between the two kinds of 
qualities that it seems impossible that they can be derived 
from different sources. Since the physical qualities are with- 
out doubt inherited, the moral qualities must be so. It 
Would mean that given a certain person to be tall, long- 
armed and dark-eyed, certain moral qualities can be safely 
Predicted. Secondly, researches which Galton and others 
have made into the ancestral history of twins, scientists, 
judges, artists and kings seem _to demonstrate fully the 
fact that distinctive mental ability is the result of inherit- 
ance rather than of education. The depressing history of 
the Jukes family emphatically silences all argument against 


1 Nunn : Education: Its Data and First Principles, p. 105. 
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` p - 1667 members in five generations 
original eee w spent 2300 years in poor houses, 
se as ed by disease, 400 were wrecked by their 
ae rare 7 were murderers, 60 habitual thieves 
Ms ert on on average 12 years each in prison, 130 were 
ee ed criminals and only 20 learned a trade. Such 
r EAS as these seem to prove once for all that 
E EA is all paint; it does not alter the nature of the 
wood that is under it, only improves its appearance a little. 


2. ARGUMENT FOR ENVIRONMENT 


On the other hand, it is thought that a child is born with 
a great variety of possibilities and is capable of any sort of 
development within the range of human capacity. What a 
man has done a man can do if he gets favourable opportu- 
nities. The genius is as much a product of his environ- 
ment and education as the idiot is. The mind of the child 
is a mass of clay, passive and plastic, to which environment 
may give any shape it likes,) or it is a clean slate, a tabula 
rasa of Locke on which experience impresses its forms. The 
exponents of this view turn to the same Babar, Shivaji and 


Ranjit Singh and ask why their ancestors and descendants 
did not show the same degr 


ee of talent and achievement. 
These individuals were the product of the social, econo- 
mic and political influences 


of the age in which they lived 
and could not have reached those heights of their career 
if their carcer had a different setting. Man grows into what 
his environment, training and education make ban “i 
Education, therefore, is the be-all of a person’s Le: 
and moral make-up. £ This hiia, of gritalon hoa a 
: an, a wild animal, hi s : 
EA K Be ccd a ‘science, philosophy, Deg We, 
ops a h experience, learning, education and a: me 
Eee ie had been the sole arbiter of his fortune, 
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would have remained, the same old primitive that he was 
twenty centuries back!) Again, instances of reclamation and 
re-education are not lacking in which hopeless wrecks of 
life, through sympathetic and right guidance, have turned 
over a new leaf and started life afresh on a definitely 
sounder and better plane. Environ one makes or 
mars a man and heredity is its_insignificant shadow. 
eg te ee a 


3. THEIR BEARING ON EDUCATION 


These two extremes of opinion have a strong hold on 
popular thought and since they bear on the attitude of 
teachers towards education it is very important that they 
should have a very clear perspective of the relative import- 
ance of heredity and environment. Those who emphasise 
the role of heredity despair of education and neglect it 
altogether. Whenever children fall short of their expecta- 
tions and whenever efforts to cultivate better habits among 
them misfire, they drift into a mood of easy fatalism that 
heredity has predestined their characters, | arning and be- 
haviour and it is futile to try to avert the full force of the 
coming tragedy. They lose all hope in their pupils’ im- 
provement and let them pick up such crumbs of know- 
ledge as they may from class teaching. Some teachers blame 
them for lowering the standard of the class and neglect 
them, saying that mangoes cannot grow “out of cotton 
seeds, No doubt heredity sets limits which cannot be over- 
stepped and certainly mangoes cannot grow out of cotton. 
seeds, but if one works with knowledge and understanding 
one can improve the quality of mangoes by a careful regu- 
lation of the environment as one can make cotton grow 
into productive plants and yield a larger harvest. Pupils’ 
natures are originally different and their growth is deter- 
mined along certain definite lines, but fit certainly rests 
With us to improve those lines along which thay can deve- 
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lop and make the most of their inherited capital. Careful 
manuring, preparation of the soil, irrigation and such other 
aids as scientific cultivation will enable the seeds to grow 
into larger and richer plants. It is futile to expect the child 
to overstep the limits set by his inheritance, but the edu- 
Cator can always help him within those limits by providing 
favourable opportunities in the environment for the best 
development of his inherited capacities and powers. The 


n inclination for 
-L Education can at 


acities, and en- 
de for those that favour it. There is a 
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4. HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


f 

\Both these extremes of thought wrongly assume that here- 
dity and environment are two forces directly opposed to 
each other. They are neither forces nor are they opposed 
to each other. The question is not whether heredity or 
environment, nature or nurture, is the more potent or im- 
portant force. The two aspects of life embraced under 
these two terms are not separable; neither of them has any 
meaning apart from the other. The first thing to under- 
stand about the issue so often raised is to recognise that 
there is no such issue. Every growing organism, whether 
a plant, animal or man, is not exclusively either. heredity 
or environment but heredity and environment‘) It is a 
centre of free, creative activity, it is self-determined and 
autonomous, and what it grows to be is the result of both 
its inherited capacity and environment, which not only 
cooperate but interact. So the problem for education and 
society is not to decide a choice between these two aspects 
of life, but to know how the best possible environment can 
be provided for every child so that he or she gets from his 
or her entire inherited endowment all the value that is 
in it. 

The true relation of heredity and environment will be- 
come clear if we study the part played by seed and soil in 
the growth of a plant. The seed has the power to grow 
into a certain kind of plant but how ill or well it will grow 
depends on what soil it gets. If it falls on a stone, in the 
Sun or is crushed, it will not germinate; if it is sown in a 
Poor soil with too much of heat or water, it may germinate 
but will not thrive long or bear fruit; and if it falls on good 
Soil and has favourable influences like manure, water and 

` sun, it will grow into a very good plant. The plant connot 
grow without either the seed or the soil. It needs both. 
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The seed and the soil do not work independently of each 
other but are mutually dependent. Sir B. N. Mitra started 
life as a clerk on Rs. 60 per month in the Military Accounts 
Department and had evidently inborn talent for under- 
standing and solving the most intricate of financial prob- 
lems. His genius spurred him on and he rose to the highest 
position in the department. Could he have done so without 
either native talent or favourable opportunities provided 
by environment? Could he have done so if he had neither 
interest nor ability in his work; or if he had accepted 
employment in a school? Sir C. V. Raman could not be 
fitted into the same hole. The scientific curiosity in him 
could thrive only in the stimulating atmosphere of his 
physics laboratory. The uniform environment of the 
accounts department encouraged the one and would have 
discouraged the other because their inherited aptitudes 
were different and did not let themi grow in the same 
direction. We cannot make every clerk employed in the 
accounts department do as well as Mitra did, nor can we 
make every clerk that leaves it a Raman. With all our 
most painstaking efforts at improvement we cannot add a 
jot or tittle to the native capacity of children; they will 
start approximately at the same level as we did and like us 
will struggle their\way up. This, however, should not make 
us lose courage and look on heredity as the hand of fate 
which irrevocably stands in the way of progress. There is 
another side of the hedal, too. Heredity is a great conser- 
vative (20 mien though it cannot be altered, maintains 
the excellence of standard types of plants and animals and 
maintains man to Ppf€serve his level of accomplishment. 
Man’s misfortunes, mistakes and follies do not have am 
irretrievable cffect on his advancement and his inherited 


traits protcet him a great deal from the dangers of a harm- 
ful environment. ) 
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What is it that children inherit? Do brothers and sisters 
have the same heredity? Do mental qualities run in certain 
families? Why do children take after one parent or ancestor 
more than another? Are defects also inherited? These and 
a score of other questions torment many a parent and 
teacher and the answers which they manufacture on the 
basis of folklore or with the help of their uncritical imagi- 
nation often educate them to a very wrong attitude to- 
wards children. 

The child grows from the union of germ cells from the 
father and mother and starts life as a little speck of jelly. 
In nine months time it grows into a fully developed baby 
but during this period of development it has received 
nothing from outside except food and water. What it grows 
into was potentially present in the little speck of jelly con- 
ception. The baby has no direct connection by nerves or 
even by blood vessels with his mother and nothing that 
she thinks or does can affect the quality of the food sup- 
plied to him by soaking from her arteries through the 
placenta. 

Each of these germ cells has a nucleus containing twenty- 
three pairs of little strings of beads called chromosomes. 
The father provides a germ cell with twenty-three pairs of 
chromosomes and the mother provides another germ cell 
With twenty-three pairs of chromosomes. The two sets of 
chromosomes join together in pairs after having thrown 
away one member from each pair so that they enter into 
union with only twenty-three single chromosomes. Their 
Union restores the normal number of twenty-three pairs 
and with this the baby starts life. This cell . division and 
reduction of chromosomes explains why children in the 
Same family differ from each other so widely. At each con- 
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ception cells unite which have thrown away different 
chromosomes. The number of possible combinations, no two 
alike, which can be made by taking two sets of twenty- 
three chromosomes each and shaking them out runs into 
millions. The variation among children, therefore, is t0@ 
large extent simply a reflection of the fact that though 
legally they have the same ancestry, biologically they repre- 
sent different selections from the ancestral assortment O 
chromosomes. 

Thus each child inherits from the father and the mother 
alike. But it must be remembered that each parent was 
also the inheritor in equal parts from both his or her 
parents who in their turn inherited equally from thet 
parents. Thus each child owes half of his original eq¥!P 
ment to his parents, one-fourth to his grand-parents, 09° 
eighth to his great grand-parents and so on into the shadows 
of long ago, in geometric ratio. The stream of life flows on 
and the child inherits his capital not from his parents but 
through his parents. This should explain why a child has 
the chin of his mother, the forehead of his father, the blue 
colour of eyes from his grandfather, the hair from his 
uncle, the nose from his aunt. Perhaps it would be mor? 
appropriate to say that children have drawn these traits 
from the same stock and represent different assortment O 
the same. Many children do not resemble any near ancestot 
at all and draw from some remote member of the line 
while many represent mixtures of traits. 

Again, it must have been quite clear by now why child- 
ren of the same family vary and why each member of the 
race is a unique individual. The fact of individual varia- 
tion is a commonplace in modern psychology and educa 
tional thought, and in its light no manipulation of 
environment, no education or training will make all child- 
ren come up to a uniform preconceived standard of 
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achievement. Rather, education should provide the fullest 
possible expression and expansion of each individual 
child’s mental and moral aptitude. His best development 
does not consist in making him reach an ideal of perfec- 
tion set up by his parents and teachers but only that set 
up by his own inheritance. 


6. Do CHILDREN INHERIT SPECIFIC TRAITS ? 


A question is often asked whether children inherit from: 
their ancestors specific traits or simply a general ability to 
develop along certain lines. The investigations referred to 
above incline us to the view that inheritance is very highly- 
Specialized and that certain types of talents and traits run 
in families; but this conclusion is obscured by three con- 
siderations. In the first place, what we attribute to here- 
dity may be due only to the social heritage and traditional 
atmosphere in which children of a family are born and 
educated. In a family every child may be inclined to 
music, not because musica! talent runs in the line, but 
because the example of adult members holds out a strong 
inducement to the younger people and the home is satu- 
rated with a musical atmosphere. Secondly, children are 
never an exact replica of any of their parents. They differ 
from them and often these differences make them directly 
the opposite of each other. It is not uncommon for tall 
Parents to have short children or for short parents to have 
tall children, for stupid parents to have gifted sons and for 
artistic parents to have inartistic children. Such variations 
clinch the proof that specific traits always run in families, 
Thirdly, it is a well-known fact that a genius son of a 
8€nius father is an exception rather than the rule, Nature 
Seems to pull the progeny of a genius to the average, 

But by specialised inheritance it does not mean that if 
the mother can cook and sew well, the daughter will be 
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born with such an ability. No child is ever born with 
ability to cook, sew Or perform any other kind of skilful 
act. When we call a child a born writer, painter or musi- 
cian, all that we mean is that he has a natural aptitude oF 
bent of mind for the acquisition of that skill. He has ê 
native disposition or tendency towards it and given an 
opportunity will acquire it more readily than others less 
gifted. Sometimes such a gifted child may sée oF search 
for such opportunities while others are indifferent but, 
without them his potential gifts may not find any expres 
sion and development. 

But if it is depressing to learn that skills and traits assidu- 
ously acquired by parents cannot be transmitted to the next 
generation, it is encouraging to know that they will take 
their defects acquired through misadventure or disease with 
them to the grave. A lame parent will not beget lame 
‘children nor does a blind mother beget a blind daughter. 
“The removal of rats’ tails generation after generation will 
not yield rats without tails or with measurably shorter 
tails.’ No doubt certain dis:ases are transmitted but that 
is because the poisonous taint has spread to the germ 
plasm. Such defects as do not reach the germ cells are not 
passed on to children. 


7. SOCIAL HEREDITY 


But though we cannot add to or improve the heredity of 
the next generation we can always pass on to it a better 
social heritage. Biological heredity should not be confused 
with social heredity. ‘Children are born with a biological 
heritage; they are born into a social one.” If the doctrine 
that acquired characters are not passed on to the next 
generation is accepted, the only possible means of improv" 


ing the race 1s adding to or improving social heredity. The 
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only thing left to us is to help to build a better and 
healthier world for the next generation to live in. 

The vast network of highly organized, exceedingly com- 
plex and rapidly growing and progressing human insti- 
tutions and traditions, manners and customs, legal and 
moral codes, knowledge, technique and skill, art, literature 
and religion, ideals and values, constitutes a child’s social 
heritage by which he becomes “the heir to all the ages ” 
and which makes available to him the fruits of accomplish- 
ments of the race. This social heredity may provide the 
child with a more wholesome and stimulating attitude 
towards life and ideals and more rational and altruistic 
faith in common well-being. Our knowledge of the laws of 
health and our technique in applying that knowledge may 
repair some of the defects of physical inheritance and the 
right kind of social and educational atmosphere may reduce 
the handicap of a weak intellect. Children are born with 
physical and mental capacities and we can create for them 
a healthy and stimulating atmosphere in which their in- 
herited capacities, interests and talents will not only have 
a freer play but also develop more effectively to the best 
advantage of humanity. Every latent talent will find scope 
for expansion and advancement in an environment satu- 
rated with wholesome influences. 


8, CULTURE 


The term social heredity may give a false impression 
that it is inherited unchanged from generation to genera- 
tion. Some use the term social inheritance to indicate 
differences in behaviour due to specific ways of doing, 

` thinking and feeling which are the traditions of a society, 
due to folkways, mores, codes of decency and respect, 
taboos and prejudices, due to social habits peculiar to any 
community. Modern thought gives it the name of culture 


EP el. 
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to denote the complex whole of knowledge, thought, belief, 
art, craft, morals, law, tradition, custom, and any one 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member g 
society. Every child through processes of socialization 1S 
initiated into the cultural heritage of his society and the 
family is the most important factor in transmitting that 
cultural heritage. How children are brought up, what 
affection they are given or denied by their parents, what 
parents expect from their children by way of regard or 
respect and the like affect a child’s behaviour and per- 
sonality. The differences between an Indian and an 
American child are not only differences of colour and 
physique but those of cultural background, their style and 
way of life. An American child, for example, may be far 
more aggressive and independent than an Indian child 
who is expected to carry out the wishes of his parents in 
everything. 

In a study of Bali children made by Bateson and Mead 
it is shown how different practices followed by mothers in 
child upbringing affect personality development, After the 
usual motherly care and caressing in the first few months, 
the mother suddenly changes her approach. She begins to 
tease her baby quite violently by refusing to pay any heed 
to his demands for affection and goes to the length of 
arousing his jealousy by showering affection on another 
baby in the presence of her own. Her own child screams 
and is frantically jealous but the mother goes on smiling 

and teasing. In a couple of years the child learns that his 
wailing will have no effect and he does not get the res- 
ponse he expects, and therefore he must withdraw and’ 
find fulfilment within himself rather any warm affection 
from his mother. He daydreams and withdraws from the 
social give-and-take. He is calm, quiet and serene. This is 
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the result of the influence of culture on his behaviour and 
Personality, 

But cultures change, sometimes slowly and sometimes 
rapidly. Through conquest, trade and communication cul- 
tures are dominated, they mix and take on some patterns 
of the other. Modern technology is speeding up the process 
of cultural change and even most remote and rigid societies 
are forced to change. With modern means of communica- 
tion distances are being conquered and different com- 
munities and countries are coming closer and learning a 
lot from each other. But in the midst of radical change in 
culture there are some ways and patterns which continue. 
Modern times have seen radical changes in the cultural 
pattern of Indians and yet there is a hard core which still 
Persists. 


9. WHAT EDUCATION CAN Do 


The most important thing for the educator is to try to study 
children in his care and to know what their native traits 
are. Children should have larger opportunities to engage 
themselves in as many types of activities as they possibly 
can, both in the home and the school, and the parent or 
the teacher should be on the watch as to what types of 
activity interest a child most so that he may select such 
environment as will stimulate natural interest and 
inclination, 

But what can environment and education really accomp- 
lish? The fact that heredity has set certain definite limits 
to the scope and effectiveness of educational effort should 
not be overlooked, nor should it cause us to give up all hope 
and responsibility. Heredity endows each individual with 
Capacities, aptitudes and interests and it is for education 
to provide scope for their expression and expansion through 
favourable environment and lead them to the highest level 
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of development. In the realm of human values it is not 
capacity or ability that counts but accomplishment, success 
and efficiency, and to that end education and training 
are just as, if not more, important; for capacity without 
training is blind and may misfire. We are all born with £ 
number of bodily and intellectual tools but it is not theif 
possession or presence that matters but their use, and 
considering that there can be a right and a wrong use of 
tools, it is clearly the responsibility of education to teach. 
and ensure the right use of our physical and intellectual 
powers. 

The importance of environment becomes evident when 
we consider how largely our ideas and sentiments are 
modified by the people we meet, the society in which we 
move, the books we read, the trade we ply and the wife we 
wed. Happily selected environment has worked miracles 
with many a hopeless delinquent, reclaimed many a hard- 
ened criminal, and made many a sinner atone for his sins. 
Tests have revealed that a large number of delinquent 
children are normal and their fall was due in most cases to 
harmful influences, persons, ideas, to environment and 
education. A change of environment has regenerated many 
of them and enabled them to develop into honest, self- 
supporting citizens. 

But while the educator has to study children’s native 
endowment and work within its limits, he has to realize 
that, placed as he is, he cannot have the best conceivable 
in the present world. The ideals of perfection he has in- 
vented in anticipation of his children’s development have 
to be toned down to what is possible and available. He 
will have to study the little world in which he has his 
own being and see what opportunities and means can be 
brought within his children’s reach and what knowledge, 
skill and art should be taught to them in the light of 
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rapidly changing conditions of life on this globe in the 
present century. He has to work for those ideals, skills, 
tastes and acquisitions which will be prized most in the 
future society in which the child will later as an adult find 
himself a member. And finally he must see that he himself 
is a very vital part of the child’s environment and should 
not only present a worthy example but should change with 
the changing child and the ever-changing world. 

The teacher must know the cultural background of 
children of his class. Out of what neighbourhood, from 
what type of home, from what social class, race or com- 
_ munity does he come? This will give him insight into what 
kinds of mores the family is transmitting to the child— 
what are their standards and goals which they have for 
their child. What are their modes of discipline and expecta- 
tions from the child? This knowledge would be very useful 
in view of the fact that the teacher may have standards 
and goals different from those of the family. He may not 
only be pulling the child in a direction opposed to that 
laid down in the family but may also be judging the child 
wrongly and unfairly. Very important it is that the school 
and the family should reinforce each other’s efforts and 
programmes of transmitting the cultural heritage to the 
child. To that end parents and teachers must come closer 
together and share each other’s values and goals. 


10. SOME STUDIES OF ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCE 


Numerous studies have been made of the influence of 
environment on a child’s growth and development and 
while their conclusions will be discussed in the relevant 
chapters a brief mention is here made of the detailed 
studies of some important areas of development. 

In several studies children born normal but made to live 
under conditions of extreme deprivation of nourishment, 
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movement, fresh air and affection developed serious handi- 
caps and mental deficiency. Complete social isolation left 
them at the mental level at which they were born. They 
did not talk, walk, stand or chew and even with very care- 
ful and diligent training they could learn just a few things 
showing how important environment is, 

One study revealed that preschool attendance in the nur- 
sery school is associated with substantial increase in in- 
telligence quotient and the author pleaded that within 
certain limits and for children of somewhat superior native 
endowment, intelligence is modifiable by environmental 
conditions. 

Another group of studies have shown that in these days 
of congestion in towns there are fewer cases of juvenile 
delinquency in the areas close to playing fields than in 
other parts of the town. And delinquency is more prevalent 
in areas that are declining and where family life is not 
stable. Poor families living in slum conditions with little 
space and no equipment breed delinquents on a larger 
scale than affluent homes, 

Children’s intellectual performance and behaviour have 
shown considerable improvement when they are transferred 
from conditions of poverty, filth and neglect to affluent 
homes with loving care and comfortable living conditions. 
They develop wholesome attitudes and emotional poise. 
Some studies of orphans before and after their removal to 
homes where they were provided with all comforts confirm 
that poor environments retard development and happy 
environments stimulate growth. 

From these and similar studies modern educational psy- 
chology concludes that the extent and form of mental 
development are dependent in part upon conditions or 
factors in the individual’s environments during his period 
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of growth and development, and in particular during the 
years of infancy and childhood. 
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QUESTIONS 


. What is the place of heredity and environment in 


education ? 


. Discuss the evidence for and against the inheritance of 


mental characteristics. 


. Distinguish between biological and social heredity and 


show what is the contribution of each to the making 
of an individual. 


. If what is learnt by parents is not passed on to the 


child, is it wasteful to educate? 


. “What a man has done a man can do.” Is this true? 


What exactly does environment do for us? 


. How far can education make good the defects of 


inheritance? 
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ea Growth and Development 
IX 


1. THE NATURE OF GROWTH 


THE behaviour of a human being grows and develops. A 
man or a woman is called a grown-up person, and the fact 
of growth is brought home to us every day when we com- 
pare a child with a boy, a youth or an adult. Psychology 
as the science of behaviour must study its growth and 
development and education is concerned with shaping and 
moulding of behaviour and must take note of the general 
characteristics of growth and development. 

To begin with it would be helpful to distinguish between 
the terms growth and development though the two terms 
are often used for each other. Growth means increase in 
size, weight or height. The body and its several parts be- 
come larger, heavier and longer. When a child has grown 
into a boy his body has become larger, his arms and legs 
have become longer and his head has grown larger and 
heavier. But it is possible in some cases that the working 
of his body, arms and legs may not have kept pace with 
their size and his movements may be as clumsy and dis- 
organized as they were before. We, then, say that he has 
grown but not developed. Development refers to the work- 

ing and functioning of the organism and the individual. 
Cece can be measured but development can only be 
observed by noting changes in activity. ) 

Some growth takes place from within, that is, the 
Organism is so constituted that changes take place by virtue 
of the inner organic processes. This is called maturation. 
Given certain conditions organic growth has to be com- 
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pleted. Parents usually say that the baby will be able to 
hold its head, sit or stand after so many weeks or months. 
These changes are due to maturation and they are not in- 
fluenced by outside conditions. Development, on the other 
hand, is the result of environmental influences and experi- 
ence as a result of which the individual is able to move 
and work more effectively. All learning is included init. 
A child can learn to write only when his fingers have 
matured enough to make fine exact movements but he has 
to learn it through use and exercise. 

Some conditions are essential for growth. One is food. 
Without nourishing food derived from the inside organic 
system or given from without the child does not grow. 
The second condition is the supply of hormones from the 
ductless glands. We have already seen how the several 
glands, particularly the pituitary, contribute to the growth 
of the individual by pouring their secretions known as 
hormones into the blood stream. The third condition is 
heredity which determines the race, the sex, the size, shape 


and its parts. It makes for circulation of blood, co-ordina- 
tion of movements and learning of skills, 


2. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DEVELOPMENT 


There are a number of Principles regarding growth and 
development which should be clearly understood by tea- 
chers and others who work with children. The growth of 
behaviour in an infant js generally so regular, and its 
successive stages are so predictable, that it is possible to 
lay down some general characteristics of the process of 
development of a normal child, 

In the first place, growth is the result of interaction bet- 
ween the organism and the environment, We have already 
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Seen in a previous chapter how heredity and environment, 
Nature and nurture, work together to determine the course 
of human development. By environment we mean not only 
the things and people among which a person lives and 
Moves but also the food he eats, the socio-economic status 
of the family, the attitudes of parents toward children and 
the Opportunities provided to them for free expression and 
action, 

Secondly, growth is not random but orderly, and the 
Order in which different traits develop in different indivi- 
duals of any one species is the same. Human children sit 
before they crawl, crawl before they walk, and walk before 
they run. Laid on the floor with face downward they raise 
their chin first, then they learn to raise their chest and 
later they can sit with support. This sequence in develop- 
ment remains the same in all individuals. 

Thirdly, growth is more rapid in the early years of life. 
In the very first year the infant grows three times in weight. 
Tt is easier to distinguish between an infant of one year 
and another of eighteen months than to tell a boy of twelve 
from one of ten years. It is because growth in early years 
is very rapid. That is why educationists are stressing the 
urgent need of providing facilities for early childhood 
education like nursery, kindergarten or Montessori schools. 

Fourthly, growth is continuous and gradual, it does not 
take place by leaps and bounds. Whatever form of beha- 
viour a child learns it does so very slowly, all development 
and learning takes time to mature and become perfect. The 
child does not start standing, walking or climbing stairs 
all at once though people around see them doing so sud- 
denly. He has been preparing to do so for quite some time, 
Minor skills, habits, new ways of acting and behaving are 
only slowly learned. That is why it is stressed that there 
is no place for hurry in growth as also in education. 
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Fifthly, each individual has his own rate of growth and 
this rate of growth he maintains throughout his life. Too 
often parents and teachers fret that one child does not 
learn as quickly as others of his age or class are doing. 
They seem to forget that there are large differences among 
individuals in their rates of growth, development and 
learning. And what is more such differences continue 
throughout their lives. Thus bright children continue to be 
bright and slow children continue to be slow. Now if tea- 
chers and parents could understand and appreciate this 
early they would not make unduly excessive demands on 
children placed in their care and the task of educating them 
would be more happy and less wasteful. 

Lastly, growth takes place through the twin processes of 
differentiation and integration. At birth the baby is assailed 
by a large number of impressions of some sort coming to 
him by way of sight, hearing, taste, and bodily contact, and 
he feels that the world is “one great, blooming, 
confusion” as the famous American 
James, put it. He is unable to disti 
and persons aro 


buzzing 
psychologist, William 
nguish between things 
und him and it is only very gradually that 
he begins to differentiate objects and persons. In the begin- 
ning his movements are Not regulated, they are random 
and generalized. Gradually he begins to see what move- 
ments to perform under certain situations. Seeing a bright 
object he tries to move his whole body toward it, later 
only his arm to hold it but with little success, still later 
he moves only his hand and still later only his fingers or 
fore-finger and thumb. He has gradually passed from con- 
fused generalized behaviour to Specific localized behaviour 
through a process of differentiation and discrimination. In 
the beginning every woman was his “mama” but he soon 
learns to distinguish between his aunts, sisters, maid- 
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servant and mother. Thus he learns and develops through 
making and seeing differences. 

. But he is also learning to combine and integrate simpler 
patterns of behaviour into more complex ones. Walking, 
drinking from a cup, playing football may appear to be 
simple movements but on analysis they will be found to 
be a co-ordination of several minor movements. In walking 
the whole body is internally adjusted, the arms have to 
keep balance and the legs have not only to be regulated 
in their movement but also adjusted to keep balance. And 
then the eyes and the head have also to keep balance and 
guide leg movements. The baby learning to walk soon falls 
down because he has not learned to co-ordinate the several 
responses. The cyclist, the football player, the typist and 
all adult patterns of behaviour show integration and com- 
bination of several simple processes of both mind and body. 

Thus growth and development takes place from vague 
mass activity to definite localized movements and from 
simple patterns of behaviour to more complex ones through 
the processes of differentiation and integration which go on 
side by side. 

With this general knowledge of the essential characteris- 
tics of growth and development or of principles governing 
it, let us discuss briefly the several aspects of growth, deve- 
lopment and learning. In a broad sense all education is 
growth and our discussion of the physical, emotional, 
mental and social aspects of growth will help to bring out 
clearly the main problems and topics of study in educa- 


tional psychology. 
3. PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Physical development means growth in height, weight and 
body proportions. Parents and teachers are aware that 
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children grow taller, heavier and stronger every day but 
they fail to appreciate the full importance of this growth. 
We have already said that growth in body is very rapid 
in early years particularly from birth to the age of two. 
Then growth slows down till it again becomes rapid with 
the coming on of puberty. Again it slows down to the age 
of eighteen or so. The average weight of an infant at birth 
regardless of sex and race is 7.13 pounds, female infants 
weighing 0.12 pound less. During the first six months the 
weight of an average child is doubled. At the time of birth 
the average height of an infant is about 20.5 inches, it 
increases to 42 inches in five years. An average of 68:5 
inches is reached at the age of eighteen or so. It must how- 
ever be clearly understood that these are averages and 
cannot be applied to individual children because the range 
of individual differences in rates of growth is very large. 
Attempts have been made to relate weight to height and 
find out norms of such relation but they are of little practi- 
cal value for while height increases up to the age of twenty 
or so and never decreases, weight may increase or decrease 
according to the physical condition of the body. A child 
reaches adult height much sooner than his adult weight. 
Arms and legs increase in length as the child grows up but 
his skull is relatively much larger and does not grow in 
the same proportion, 
There also take Place changes inside the body, changes 


in digestion, heart beat and breathing. At birth the baby 
has no teeth and can suck o 


h he starts breath- 
ing only after he is born. With breathing circulation of 


blood increases and the feeble movements of the heart 
gather strength. At birth the infant’s heart-beats per minute 
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are 140, gradually they decrease to 100 and come to 72 for 
a normal adult. Changes also take place in nerves, muscles, 
bones, and joints which become larger, stronger and firmer. 
Glands too change in their size and function. 

Sex differences in young people are widely known. The 
common belief that girls mature sooner than boys is con- 
firmed by detailed studies made by scientists. Girls reach 
their period of adolescence a year and a half sooner than 
boys. Generally boys are taller and heavier than girls at 
maturity but at the age of seven or eight an average girl 
is heavier. At twelve to fourteen girls are taller than boys 
but later on they fall back. But it must again be clearly 
understood that these are only averages and there are large 
individual differences among both boys and girls. 

But bodily growth does not necessarily mean health and 
efficiency. Diseases and defects, malnutrition and minor 
disabilities lower the physical efficiency and strength of 
numerous children. Defective vision and hearing, bad ton- 
sils and teeth are commonly found among school children 
and every teacher knows that they prevent concentration of 
attention and effective learning on the part of young people 
in the school. Then on an average every school pupil has 
at least one long illness which prevents his attending the 
school for more than a week. 

The physical growth and strength of young people affects 
their behaviour in several yery significant ways. How large, 
tall and heavy, and strong they are determines their atti- 
tude toward their class-mates in work and play so also their 
expectations of themselves. It is commonplace that the big 
boy bosses over smaller boys, orders them about and sel- 
dom fails to bully them. A weak, lean and small boy is 
meek, stands back and submissively obeys others. In games 
and physical activities big boys steal the show and the 
smaller ones just look on. Big boys think highly ‘of them- 
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selves, expect more consideration from others and set them- 
selves bigger tasks and assume bigger roles. Small boys 
think less of themselves, shirk difficult tasks and are con- 
tent to do minor parts in any collective enterprise. Thus 
physical development is good not only for physical effi- 
ciency but also for healthy mental well-being. 


4. Motor DEVELOPMENT 


But it is not uncommon to meet boys who have grown 
muscles and look big enough but who are functionally 
immature and whose movements are ‘slow, clumsy and 
inapt. Motor development means the 


development of 
speed, accuracy and co- 


ordination in movement, in the use 

of arms, hands, legs and other parts of the body. Many 
smaller boys score over bigger ones in running, jumping, 
manipulation, hopping on one leg, climbing a tree or a 
rope and in doing hundred and one things better and 
quicker because of their ability and smartness, 

Motor development is very important for mental deve- 
lopment, because it is through motor activities that the 
child makes experiments, manipulates, explores and gra- 
tifies much of his intellectual curiosity. It is through move- 
ment that he is able to know and judge the size and 
distance of things and places, the shape and quality of 
things and the depth of streams, It is through movement 
that the child is able to mix with friends and work with 
them. Motor development is basic to social development. 
Progressive schools lay great stress on craft work and play 
activities because both are very helpful to motor develop- 
ment and lead to intense intellectual and social activity. 

* Some psychologists and educationists maintain that man is 
man not for the use he makes of his rational thinking but 
because of his ability to use tools and construct and create 
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things of daily use. Motor activities involve and stimulate 
Mental activity. 

There are no wide sex differences in motor development 
except that on reaching puberty boys take to activities of 
vigorous kind like high jump, climbing trees or football 
While girls take to dancing and catching ball. 

Pratice seems to be very necessary for developing speed 
and accuracy in movement but in early years the ability 
to perform new movements may be due to maturation, 
Most parents know at what age they should expect children 
to sit, stand or walk. The first appearance of these activities 
may be due to maturation but practice helps to make them 
Quicker, more accurate and automatic. 

Some children use their left hand more than their right 
hand. They are called left-handed as in spite of constant 
guidance to use the right hand they prefer to use the left 
in all activities in which they are free to choose. Throwing 
is always done by the left hand. In education the question 
is what should be done to the left-handed children. Such 
children begin to feel odd when they see everybody around 
using the right hand in holding, writing, catching or throw- 
ing, It gives them a feeling of inferiority and makes them 
shy, sensitive and reserved, and teachers make things 
worse by making fun of them and forcing them to use the 
right hand. The best time to persuade left-handed children 
to make the change from left to right hand is between the 
age of two and three years. Thereafter they should notb e 
interfered with and on the contrary should be provided 
with facilities like suitable desks, scissors, and should not 


be allowed to feel frustrated. 
5. MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


People continue to learn and develop as long as they live. 
Different abilities appear at different stages but mental 


E. P...8 
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improvement continues till it begins to decay in old ire 
Mental development means growth in the ability to at s! = 
perceive, observe, remember, imagine, think, use ne 
or solve problems. As young people grow up they deve op 
in understanding their environment and its problems, mm 
expressing correctly their thoughts and feelings, and in 
i oals and purposes. 
pa te crane ae is often described as adding to the 
stock of knowiedge and information but if it is not accom- 
panied by understanding and wisdom such knowledge 18 
barren. It is also described as growth in discrimination and 
analysis in thinking, or as problem-solving and reasoning. 
But it would be better to enumerate the areas of growth 
more definitely. - ie Thy oe 
In the first place mental development implies intellectual 
growth, increase in intelligence. It is a commonplace to 
remark that children become more intelligent as they grow 
up in age. During the last fifty years numerous tests have 
been devised to measure intelligence of children of all ages, ' 
and there are tests for infants and adults. The results of 
these tests show that intellectual growth is rapid in in- 
fancy, moderate in childhood and slows down in youth. 
When a person is tested mentally every year from the age 
of five to sixteen it will show if his score remains constant- 


Superior children continue to be superior and dull child- 
ren continue to be dull, 


A large part of the knowledge and understanding of 
children comes thro 


ugh attention, perception and observa- 


ey are unable to discriminate between things 
but gradually with experience their. knowledge of the exter- 


nal world grows richer and they are able to perceive finer 
differences among things. Movement plays an important 
part in this intellectual growth, 


Secondly, mental development. consists of better and 
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oe use of language which is -not only the medium- of 
ras nication but also the tool of thinking. Words are 
co oi which ideas hang and the facility to use language 
ie nsi onei a mark of great mental development. Through 
it $ pease words acquire meanings and their use in. the 
‘ome, the school. and the market is a part of daily living: 
Teachers rightly cmphasize the importance of ready and: 
accurate expression of thoughts and feelings for better so-. 
cial understanding. One who has this command of lan- 
guage can define his difficulties and problems which is the 
first step to their solution. It is through language that 
People are able to influence and persuade others. That is 
why most tests of language really test the ability to use 
language. Numerous studies have been made of the lan- 
guage development of children from different sections of 
Society and they have shown that children from higher 
Socio-economic classes. have better language equipment. 
Thirdly, mental development means the discovery of the 
Universal in experience and forming what we call “ con- 
cepts”. Concepts are general jdeas we form about things 
after having experienced a great many of them. After see- 
ing a number of men, horses, chairs and the like a child 
begins to understand what is common to all men, horses 
and chairs. This general idea of man, horse and chair 
Standing for all men, horses and chairs is a concept. The 
formation of concepts means both analysis and generaliza- 
tion, 
Because reading is introduced carly too-many children 
use words which they are not able to connect with things. 
This means they have concepts which they have memorized 
without having any intimate knowledge of things for which 
they stand. This is what is meant by saying that our educa- 
tion ig bookish and verbal, it emphasizes words without 
referring to any experieace of things which they denote, 
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Concepts of children change and grow with ae 
To begin with a child sees only armed and armless 
but later when he Comes across easy chairs, 
revolving chairs and the like his conc 
richer and more meaningful. Therefor 
formation of m 


deck chairs, 
ept of chair grows 
e for growth in the 
2aningful concepts it is necessary to provida 
children with large opportunities for varied contact ee 
things. That is why systems of education for younger nasize 
ren like the kindergarten and the Basic System emp 
experience with concrete things and visits to piiga + 
A fourth area of intellectual development eae ad 
growth in the ability to solve problems. All ee 5 aid 
reasoning involves meeting difficulties, facing pro hink that 
reaching out for their solutions. Many people t nail 
children have no problems to solve but closer stu AE 
show that they have many problems. Playing Sarie P a 
blocks of wood, accounting for the missing toy or failing 
"sweets young people are facing diff- 
formidable from their point of 
view, and in Solving then they give evidence of reasoning, 
i ving ability. There is no doubt that 
ty small and concrete but young 
people do make an effort to tackle them. As they grow up 
they are able to defin it problems and even though 


Young people should be 
taught to put their best foot fi 
challenge of life than to shirk 


6. EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


powerful motive forces in life and behaviour, 
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and schools and colleges are so much taken up by the tasks 
and programmes of acquiring knowledge and examinations 
that they neglect the growth and development of the feel- 
ings and emotions of young people. For success, efficiency 
and happiness the healthy development of emotions is no 
less important than the acquisition of knowledge and skill. 

It is common knowledge that certain emotional situations 
like worry and anxiety, annoyance and indifference stand 
in the way of our effort to concentrate attention and do 
our best while others like strong interest, desire and enthu- 
siasm help attention and effort. Some situations in the 
home and the school produce fear among children, punish- 
ment and rebuke make them timid. And some arouse affec- 
tion and friendliness and make them brave and forward. 

Some children are quite bright intellectually but are 
quite raw and immature in their feelings and emotions. 
They get upset at the slightest provocation, have strong 
likes and dislikes and are unable to adjust to others. It is 
the responsibility of the school and the home to provide for 
healthy emotional adjustment and development of children. 

Recent psychology has emphasized the powerful role 
feelings and emotions play in life and has shown that the 
success and happiness of people depend largely on what 

- control they have learned to exercise on the expression of 
their emotions. If education is an all-round development 
of personality the development of emotions cannot be 
neglected. 

At birth and for some time thereafter the infant is either 
calm and steady or excited, tense and crying. This mass 
excitement is the first expression of emotion. At this stage 
there is no differentiation of excitement into anger, fear or 
distress. In the excitement his skin becomes red, he 
flourishes his arms and legs and twitches his face. It is only 
much later with growth of experience and knowledge of 
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7 í through the efforts of such social 
eam soe k: Tani SA social purpose, with ideals 
me fOrmets Bich that social progress has become. possible. 
SRBC 1 responsibility of educational institutions is to 
pue eee people to live in society, to socialize them 
ee, teach them social modes and manners. This pre- 
ud tp begins in the family where the child learns to eat, 
patan talk in ways approved by the family. He learns 
dresan uage of the family, to work, live and co-operate 
the mo he acquires their beliefs and attitudes; and in 
v ehool ahe learns to obey the rules and regulations of 
te uton He obeys some and orders others, and he 
R for the prestige and good of the school community. 
Ee is careful not to offend others and often sacrifices his 
a interests for the welfare and progress of the com- 
munity in which he is placed. This Process of getting 
assimilated in society is called socialization. WA 

To begin with the child is very selfish, all his interests 
are centred round himself. He wants others to watch him, 
to see him play and eat, and it is only gradually through 
play and work with childern of his age that he learns to 
think of others, share his things with them and work for 
the welfare and happiness of the group. 

Parental occupation, the social and economic statuts of 
the family, how educated patents are, what freedom they 
allow to their children, the religious background of the 
family and the like influence the process of socialization. 

Let us trace the several Stages through which a child 
passes in the course of his Social growth. It is about the 
age of a few weeks that the infant becomes aware of other 
people in the home. Some Psychologists hold that it is in 

at the infant responds to adult calls 
and begins to distinguish his mother, In about six months 
he begins to ignore some adults and respond to others. But 
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the most important relation is that between the infant and 
his mother. She is a means of satisfying some of his urgent 
needs like that of feeding and affection, and psychologists. 
have shown that lasting damage is done to human per- 
sonality by the loss of mother at this stage. : 

As has already been pointed out the pre-school child 
is very self-centred and plays alone. He wants to do every 
thing in his own way, does not share his playthings with 
others and wants to grab everything. Joining the school the 
child begins to share things with his friends, to accept 
rules and to find his place in his group. He chooses his. 
friends, with some he is more intimate. 

As he grows up his social awareness increases and so 
does his social responsibility. His own behaviour is largely 
influenced by what he thinks others will say about it. His 
own group is uppermost in his mind and loyalty to his very 
close friends is his chief concern. 

During adolescence he strongly feels that he has a right 
to be accepted as an adult, to join counsels at home and 
in the school. Wise parents and teachers let him share 
responsibility and manage his own affairs independently of 
them. 

Imitation plays a very powerful role in social develop- 
ment, Young people follow the example set by parents and 
teachers and it behoves the latter to set a worthy example. 
Children learn a great deal from their companions also- 
and much of the imitation is unconscious. 

Another important factor is their participation in groud 
life and work. Sharing activities, serious or recreational, 
children widen their social contacts, learn to compete and 
co-operate with others. Often he takes one of his friends. 
as a model and starts imitating all that he does. 

Finally, the customs, traditions, beliefs, ways of living, 
behaving and thinking of the family and the community to 
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hich a child belongs have great influence on his behaviour 
> 8 l to induct him into the culture of the community. 
A psychologists have taken pains to stress the harm- 
ful EET which unhealthy home environment has on the 
social adjustments of children. Homes in which parents are 
always quarrelling with each other, _where there is great 
‘poverty, where parents) drink, commit crimes, beat their 
hildren or are at war with neighbours, turn out children 
wi h distorted views of society and its working. Similarly 
es 1s in which discipline is very strict, teachers are 
aphan punishment is common and severe, children are 
a and hated, develop children in very wrong direc- 
tions. Happily modern educators and psychologists are 
caware of the harmful effects of such factors on the social 
.development of children, 


8. DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


All education is growth and development, and practices, 
programmes and procedures of the school which do not 
promote the growth and development of young people are 
“not educational and have no educational value. Old 
schools are being Severely criticised for continuing to do 
things which today are believed to be useless from the 
point of view of children’s growth and development. 


© Some time back the main Purpose and goal of education 
was believed to -be the 


mastery of books and the 


manifold. They have not only to impart instruction and 


knowledge but also to look after the health and physical 
needs of children, to pr. 


~~ 
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of their feelings and emotions, to train mind and intellect 
for observation, analytical study and ‘investigation, and to 
cultivate among young people healthy sĝcial attitudes and 
adjustments. This new outiook stresses all-round develop- 
ment of human personality, physical, mental, emotional 
and social. Of course this will greatly add to the respon- 
sibilities of the school and what other institutions like the 
home and the temple were expected to do in the past will 
now be undertaken by the school. But it is a healthy trend 
and if it greatly adds to the responsibility and burden of 
the teacher and the school, it is hoped in course of time it 
will also add to their importance and value and enhance 
the prestige of the teacher. 

The emphasis on children’s development has made 
parents and teachers shed their old outworn ideas about 
what they should do to children placed in their charge. 
They are now anxious to provide for the developmental 
needs of children. This will correct the defects of one-sided 
development of children. Too many children in school haye 
bad ‘health and poor physique, some of them are -good in 
studies but other aspects of their growth have been neglect: 
ed, some are poor in studies not because for want of in- 
telligence and diligence but because they are jready victims 
of their raw emotions and fly into rage at every small thing, 
others are healthy in body, steady in their work but: too 
shy to mix with others, These ate examples of one-sided 
and defective development, and such students are the res- 
ponsibility of the school. 

; Some educational psychologists insist that aims of educa- 

tiom can be valid only if they are consistent with sound 
development theory, and have tried to describe the pro- 
cesses in concrete terms and to relate them to educational 
aims. 

J. E. Anderson contrasting the infant and the adult finds 
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cess of development moves along five inter- 
P each of which suggests a developmental sam 
of education. As a result of development the individual 
becomes more and more sensitive to different kinds of 
stimuli, more and more fully aware of his world. Secondly 
with development there is an enormous increase in the 
range, variety and character of his responses to his world. 
Thirdly as the child grows older he becomes capable of 
functioning at levels of greater and greater complexity 
and is able to solve problems demanding more refined and 
complex performance in perception, thinking and expres- 
sion. Fourthly with the help of memory and imagination 
he can expand his span of activity backward into the past 
and forward into the future. Lastly development must 
bring with it control and freedom. With greater controł 
over himself and the environment the individual becomes 
free, independent and self-reliant. Now who can gainsay 
that these are very sound educational aims and good 
parents, good teachers and good communities should exert 
their best to create Opportunities for children that deve- 
Jopment should proceed along these lines and these aims 
should be realized. 

R. J. Havighurst sees development as a series of learning 
tasks which he defines’ as tasks which arise at or about 2 
certain period in the life of an individual, successful 
achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success 
in later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness, dis- 
approval of society and difficulty with later tasks. A task 
is appropriate for an individual when he has matured for 
it physically, when society expects it and when he is men- 
tally competent for it. Here is a list of the developmental 
tasks given by Havighurst for middle childhood: 


l. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary 
games 
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2. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a 
growing organism 
3. Learning to get along with age-mates 
4. Learning an appropriate male or female role 
5. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing 
and calculating 
6. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living 
7. Developing conscience, morality and scale of 
values 
8. Achieving personal independence 
9, Developing attitudes toward social groups and in- 
stitutions. 
These tasks are for American children. They may be slightly 
different for Indian children. They help in discovering and 
stating the purposes of education in the schools, and in 
timing the educational efforts. Quite a few scholars have 
attempted the task of expressing in concrete details the 
development tasks which form the basis of the valid aims 
of education. They are E. H. Erikson, A. Gessel, A. T. 
Jersild and J. Piaget. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between growth, development and matura- 
tion by giving examples. 

2. What are the general characteristics of growth among 
human children? Illustrate your answer. 

3. Show what principles govern the development of child- 
ren, Explain them in detail. S 

4. What is the course of development in small children 
of five years ? What physical movements, mental acti- 
vities and social characteristics are found in them? 

5. “Education is growth.” Discuss this statement. What 


factors help growth? 
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What do you understand by motor development ? 


How do maturation and practice help it? 


Describe some of the main aspects of mental develop- 


ent. How do children grow in the formation of con- 
ment. 
cepts ? 


What is the goal of emotional development? How do 


children grow emotionally ? 


Trace the broad outlines of the course of social deve- 


lopment among children. What important factors help 
ata, 


Outline a broad programme of school activities which 


will promote physical, mental, emotional and social 
development. What is the task of the teacher in respect 
of an all-round growth of personality ? 
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Chapter Instinctive Behaviour 
Seven 


Tue individual is a product of both heredity and environ- 
ment; his character and personality are the outcome of his. 
native, inborn capacities, and the changes and develop- 
ments which occur under the influence of environment, and 
his behaviour is partly natural, inherited and non-learnt 
and partly acquired and learnt. The teacher, if he is to 
provide for an all-round development of the individual 
child, must know what elements in human nature are 
original, and what are acquired and developed as a result 
of experience. In this chapter we ate concerned wholly 
with the native, inherited types of behaviour particularly 
with instincts. 


i TYPES OF ORIGINAL BEHAVIOUR 


Firstly, we have the organic reflexes such as breathing, 
circulation of blood, digestion, secretion. They are stimu- 
lated from within the organism itself and are useful for its- 
health and welfare. They do not have to be learnt and 
once started go on throughout life. They are automatic 
and cannot be changed or modified without danger to 
health. Secondly, there are reflexes like blinking, coughing, 
sneezing, the knee-jerk, swallowing. They have already 
been mentioned in connection with the nervous system. 
They are also to a large degree fixed, automatic and uni- 
form, and serve the welfare of the organism. But they fol- 
low regularly only when a given stimulus is presented and 
are limited to various parts of the body. Thirdly, there 
are such complex activities as shrinking or running away 
from injury or danger, seeking food and shelter, curiosity, 
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fighting, collecting or constructing. They are more or less 
complex responses to a more or less complex group of 
stimuli of external and internal origin. They are inherited, 
not learnt, and like every type of innate behaviour, serve a 
biological end. They are termed instincts. Since they can 
be modified in a variety of ways; they offer a rich oppor- 
tunity to the teacher to exercise his influence for the well- 
being of young people, and make possible the entire educa- 
tional effort. 


2. REFLEX ACTION 


A reflex action or reflex isa constant, uniform, definite 
and direct response to a given stimulus and is caused by 
an innate connection in the nervous system between the 
organ which receives the stimulus and the muscles or glands 
which make the response. If anything irritates our nostrils, 
sneezing at once occurs.) If a sharp tap is given just below 
the knee-cap, the leg will be automatically extended, (Ifa 
bright light faces us, the pupil of our eye contracts. These 
responses are quick and occur always and as soon as the 
stimulus is presented. They are involuntary and often we 


are not conscious of them, They are not learnt and they 


are always teady for action.) They are local movements, 
limited to a particular Part of the body. 


Reflex actions do not call 
hand of the educator, 
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of the reflex type and their training consists in helping them 
to acquire control over such reflex -actions as excretion. 


. 3. THE CONDITIONED REFLEX 


(Though reflex actions cannot be modified or educated to 
an appreciable extent, they can be “ conditioned ”, that is, 
aroused by a stimulus different from the original stimulus. 
Every reflex act is touched off by some special kind of 
stimulus. The contraction of the pupil is caused by bright 
light) the knee-jerk by a tap under the knee. (Now if along 
with’ this special stimulus, some other stimulus is vigorously 
presented, it usually makes the response stronger. When 
the two stimuli are given together a number of times, the 
second stimulus by itself is enough to bring about a 
response similar to that which first oppeared. Bright light 
makes the pupil of the eye contract. If a bell is sounded 
along with the presentation of bright light quite a number 
of times the bell alone will make the pupil contract. This 
is a conditioned reflex. Ivan Pavlov, a great Russian phy- 
siologist, studied the conditioned reflex very thoroughly.) 
He found that if a bell is rung in the presence of a dog, 
the dog shows no definite response. If, however, each time 
the bell is rung the dog is given a piece of meat, the dog 
will soon excrete saliva on the ringing of the bell alone. 
A reflex aroused in this way by a substitute stimulus is 
lled a conditioned reflex. 

This connection between the response and the substitute 
stimulus dies out if the original stimulus is discontinued. 
The substitute stimulus has to be presented together with, 
or just before, the original stimulus If the bell is rung 
after the food has been presented no conditioning will 
take place. 

Such conditioning is common in human experience as 
well. )Children’s mouths water when they see pictures, or 
EP, .9 
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A to or read descriptions, of delicious dishes. Vomiting 
listen flex act but in many adults it is a conditioned reflexe 
S ee and jolts together with the smell of petrol while 
ese in a lorry cause many people to vomit. But ee 
start vomiting before starting the journey, for others | 

smell of petrol or even passing by a lorry-stand is 
ie h to start vomiting.) With others the mere sight of 
Pa else vomiting is enough to touch off-the response. 
“(Conditioning is now used as a general term for so modi- 
fying behaviour that a different stimulus can arouse a 
activity. It is “associative shifting”, shifting the burden o 
arousing response to a substitute stimulus. Detailed studies 
of conditioning involuntary process and emotions in men 
and animals have yielded valuable data for education and 
helped the educator to control and influence the behaviour 
of children) Such facts will be discussed later in connection 
with emofional behaviour and learning. 


4. INSTINCTS 


The individual grows and develops through self-activity 
and this self-activity manifests itself in various forms. 
Children have a strong desire to build and construct, and 
often break things in order to reconstruct. They show a 
natural eagerness to know more about their environment, 
have a deep interest in collecting all sorts of things, wish 
to excel their playmates, quarrel when they are obstructed, 
are frightened by danger. No child has been taught to do 
any of these things. They are inborn natural tendencies to 
action and underlie all thought and behaviour. We call 
them instincts. Curiosity, fear, constructing, collecting, 
fighting, emulation, are some of the common instincts and 
serve as the essential springs or motive powers of all human 
behaviour. They are the bases from which the character 
and will of individuals and of communities and nations 
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are gradually developed under the guidance and control 
of intellect. 

Because the life of animals below the human level is 

completely controlled by instincts, it is believed by some 
that they are absent in men. Instincts are thought to be the 
special provision that natufe has made for the guidance of 
creatures lower than man. We know too well how the 
young ones of the buffalo, the horse, etc. begin to swim just 
a few days after their birth, when they have had no oppor- 
tunity to learn.(Birds build peculiar kinds of nests, seek 
their food, fear harmful objects, instinctively. They begin 
their migrations as seasons come and go, without any con- 
sciousness that they are doing so to preserve themselves 
and their species. Insect life affords the most striking 
examples of purely instinctive actions. There are many 
instances of insects that invariably lay their eggs in the 
only places where the grubs, when hatched, will find the 
food they need and can eat. Certain beetles lay their eggs 
in small masses of dung. The mason-wasp lays its eggs in 
a mud nest, fills up the space with caterpillars which it 
paralyses by means of well-directed stings, and seals the 
nest up., The caterpillars remain a supply of fresh animal 
food for the young which the parent will never see and 
of whose needs it can have no knowledge. 
(instincts are not altogether absent in man. We do not 
readily recognise instincts in man because his are of a more 
complex type, modified and complicated by development. 
James tells us that man possesses at least as many instincts 
as lower animals do. Others claim that the number of in- 
stincts in manis far greater than that in animal life. 

Instinct is native behaviour as contrasted with what is 
learnt or acquired through experience. The individual has 
no fore-knowledge of what he is going to do in instinctive 
behaviour. Instincts are inborn, innate, original tendencies 
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i 1 capital with which 
i up the physical and menta al wi 
ee Picts the business of life. Instinctive beha- 
Kes A is directed towards the attainment of ends useful to 
vio 
the individual and the race. 


5.. INSTINCTIVE AND REFLEX ACTIONS 


Perhaps the nature of instinct would become clear if y- 
mpare it with a reflex. In the first place both instincts 
a reflexes are natural and inborn.) The swimming of the 
young horse and the curiosity of the children are as much in- 
herited and original as{sneezing or blinking? | They are not 
Jearnt or acquired but(every creature begins life with them) 
Jf“ instinctive ” meansonly “ native *, then a reflex action 
js as much “ instinctive ” as any typical instinctive action. 
Secondly, attention to the directed end is absent in both, 
We have no fore-knowledge of how we are going to act. In 
a sense both are automatic and mechanical. Reflex acts 
always occur in a fixed and regular way in response to an 
external stimulus. They occur when the stimulus is present 
and when it is present they occur naturally and necessarily. 
Thus when a bit of dust flies into the eye, certain move- 
ments of the eyelids follow, which tend to get rid of the 
intrusive speck of dust. Instinctive action also shows itself 
to be fixed, regular and automatic in the beginning but 
later on gets modified. Thirdly, both are directed to the 
attainment of ends biologically useful to the individual. 
They are very essential to the welfare of the organism. 
Fourthly, both are universal and are found in all the mem- 
bers of any one species. More precisely they are not in- 
dividual traits but racial characteristics. 
ae in spite of these resemblances there are certain 
ifferences which distinguish them from each other) Qns- 
tinctive behaviour is capable of being modified and deve- 
loped)in numerous ways while(reflex actions are thoroughly 
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mechanical) We blink our eyes, sneeze or withdraw a leg 
in very much the same way as our ancestors did many 
centuries ago. (Secondly, instinctive behaviour is accompa- 
nied by conscious processes while the reflex behaviour is 
purely biological and is determined solely by physiological 
stimuli.) Thirdly, as must have been clear by now, reflex 
action is simpler than an instinct. This has led many to 
believe that an instinct is merely a compound of reflexes, 
that the difference between the two is one of degree and 
not of kind. Such a view is taken by behaviourists who 
deny the mental side of human behaviour. ) 


6. CHARACTERISTICS OF AN INSTINCT 


All this original equipment of instinctive drives or urges 
constitutes the mainspring of behaviour in children, and 
later through modification and development, of adult 
behaviour as well. Instincts provide the motive forces of 
our life and behaviour and though they are modified by 
other instincts and experience, they are often too plainly 
revealed in human behaviour. Let us therefore study their 
chief characteristics. 

(in the first place, instinctive behaviour as has been 
stressed above, is clearly innate or native as distinguished 
from those modes of behaviour which are learnt in the 
course of experience.) Some define them as ancestral habits 
but we have already seen that (habits and skills acquired 
by parents are not passed on to children. A father may 
be good at cycling, typewriting, tennis and yet his child 
has to learn these things from the beginning.) The use of 
language was made by our parents, forefathers and ances-~ 
tors and it is the same language that we use today. But 
all the same we had to learn it—we did not get it by inheri- 
tance. (Instincts are not inherited ancestral habits. All that 
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: nt by describing them as innate is that they are there 
ene beginning and are not learnt by experience. 
mon Dn Han we speak of instinctive action or beha- 
ee ratte is more a tendency or disposition to act 
E E A In a reflex action a stimulus leads to a response 
or enne instinct what is aroused is a tendency which 
ik a "fot a time and gives rise to certain preparatory 
Saeed s before issuing into activity. When a child is 
Eee Cee by a dog, he does not run away simply and forth- 
ee takes stock of the situation, his lips begin to 
oe he is excited, he thinks of picking up a stone and 
A it at the dog, he may drop this plan, and shout 
PE Ae and run away. He is making preparations to res- 
pond in a particular manner. The stimulus only arouses 
these preparatory responses because instinct is not a parti- 
cular action but a tendency to response of a particular kind. 

Thirdly, instincts are universal.) They are not peculiar to 
an individual but are characteristic of the entire species. 
All members of a species respond in the same way. Ata 
given stage normal children are expected to show the same 
instinctive behaviour. An accurate knowledge of instinct is 
necessary for all teachers and parents. Knowing the instinc- 
tive behaviour of one child, they can with reasonable 
assurance expect similar behaviour from other children. 

Fourthly, instincts tend towards the well-being of the 
species and its individual members. Nest-building, migra- 
tion, feeding, mating, fighting and the like are quite essen- 
tial for the survival of the Species as well as of individuals. 
Fear helps to escape danger, feeding to sustain oneself, 
fighting to get rid of the enemy and so on. 

Fifthly, instincts do not imply any foresight of a useful 
ead. They serve us but there is no forethought of this 
service. ) Commonsense may revolt at this blindness of ins- 
tinets, but are we not afraid of a number of objects which 
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we know are quite harmless? Although instintive beha- 
viour involves such mental processes as attention, percep- 
tion, persistence of effort, yet the individual is seldom if 
ever conscious of the biological purpose which an instinct 
serves. 

Sixthly, instinctive responses are capable of modification, 
adaptation and development under the guidance of ex- 
perience, intelligence and environment. An examination of 
the origin and growth of human institutions would reveal 
that they are traceable to some instinct or the other.) Take 
the case of law courts and the elaborate structuré of law 
and order. Are they not merely a highly developed expres- 
sion of the instincts of fear and fighting? The primary 
simple fear and hand-to-hand fighting have developed into 
filing lawsuits. The fact that man is plastic and capable 
of education depends on his original, instinctive nature 
being modifiable. Curiosity may develop into an ardent 
desire for truth, research and study or into a vicious habit 
of probing into the secrets of neighbours. It is certainly 
the task of education to see that instincts are modified in 
useful and desirable ways. 

Lastly, not all instincts are ready for use at birth. Every 
instinct has its period of appearance, maturity and weaken- 
ing. It may not be equally powerful at every stage of an 
individual’s life. Thus social play involving rivalry, teas- 
ing, teamwork appears much later than free play of sheer 
physical activity. Pugnacity and play seem to become 
weaker with age. Sex instinct certainly does not appear till 
puberty when a boy or girl becomes more self-conscious in 
the presence of the opposite sex,) Many believe that ins- 
tincts are “transitory”, meaning thereby that they appear 
at certain periods of life and then die away unless they 
have opportunity of expression. But the fact seems to be 
that instincts take time to appear and mature and though 
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it is very difficult to fix any period when specific instincts 
will take birth and mature, the educator should be on the 
look-out for evidence of new and growing interests among 
young people and provide wholesome opportunities for 
their expression, exercise and development. 


7. PRINCIPAL INSTINCTS OF MAN 


Instincts have been defined and classified in a variety of 
ways but McDougall’s treatment in his Social Psychology 
remains the most outstanding.( He defines instinct as “an 
innate disposition which determines an organism to per- 
ceive or pay attention to any object of a [certain class, and 
to experience in its presence a certain emotional excitement 
and impulse to action, which finds expression in a specific 
mode of behaviour in relation to that object.” Thus accord- 
ing to him it has cognitive, affective and conative elements. 
When a child is frightened by a dog, he perceives a certain 
situation and understands the extent of danger, he has the 
emotion of fear and he tries to run away or throw stones 
at the dog. In this instinctive behaviour he knows, feels 
and acts with regard to a particular situation. 

McDougall believes that every instinct is COnnected with 
a specific emotion and offers the following list :— 


Instinct Emotion accompanying it 
Flight or escape Fear 
Pugnacity or combat Anger 
Repulsion or repugnance Disgust 
Curiosity Wonder 
Parental instinct Tender emotion 
Construction Feeling of creativeness 
Acquisition Feeling of ownership 
Gregariousness Feeling of loneliness 
Reproduction Lust 


Self-assertion Elation 
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Instinct Emotion accompanying it 
Self-abasement Negative self-feeling or 
subjection 
Food-seeking Craving for food 
Appeal Distress 
Laughter Amusement 


These he calls specific tendencies as they are aroused in 
definite concrete situations. Besides them there are non- 
specific, innate tendencies like play, imitation, suggestion 
and sympathy, which are aroused in all sorts of situations. 

Tansley classifies instincts into three heads: the indivi- 
dual instincts like food-seeking, curiosity, flight, pugnacity 
and others which are useful for the preservation of an indi- 
vidual; the social instinct of gregariousness which helps 
him to live as a member of a group; and the sex instincts 
like mating and the parental instinct are concerned with 
reproduction and perpetuation of species. 


8. METHODS OF MODIFYING INSTINCTS 


The native equipment of the child in the way of instincts 
must be the starting-point in the process of education. It 
is the original capital with which he starts life, and the 
scope of possible education is determined by the extent 
and way in which it is modified and adapted. In animals 
most of the instinctive urges to behaviour are more or less 
perfect and ready for action, but the human child with his. 
uniquely long period of immaturity is born more helpless. 
His instincts are more incomplete and consequently more 
adaptable. Infact they can be modified, adapted and deve- 
loped in a large variety of ways. Children have a vague 
but strong desire to collect and hoard things. They collect 
all sorts of things, labels, boxes, feathers, buttons and what- 
not. It may lead them to stealing or working hard to earn. 
such collections. It may prompt them to collect good, use- 
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ful things, give them hobbies which may later prove 

omically helpful or make them misers hoarding every 
Se Ra can lay hold of. Instincts provide the driving 
sh fe whether that power will be used for the welfare 
power individual and society or not will rest on how these 
ees F s are allowed to work and develop by environ- 
pet E the duty of education to modify them into 
ER forms so that they may lead to more socially desira- 
ble forms of behaviour. Let us discuss some of the ways in 

i it i ne. 
Era eal ae instincts die through disuse. If oppor- 
tunities for exorcise and expression are denied to a tend- 
ency, it may gradually atrophy and become extinct. 
Environment may be so controlled that the impulse is 
thwarted and gradually dies away. Birds kept in a cage 
for a long time and denied all Opportunity to fly, do not 
fly when released from bondage. Children given to thumb- 
sucking give up the habit if for some time their arms are 
placed in sleeves which they cannot bend. The same method 
-can be used in education. To discipline and control child 
behaviour, the situations that lead to undesirable responses 
are kept away from him. Many parents do not let their 
children mix and play with those children who are consi- 
dered wicked and spoilt. Not having a wrong example to 
follow they will not know wickedness and profanity. Poor 
children are inclined to steal things belonging to the school 
and a wise teacher is careful that valuable articles are not 
left unguarded. After a classroom test pupils are given to 
whispering to compare answers or opinions about questions. 
This can be avoided by letting them have some time for 
‘Conversation and denying them an opportunity for stealthy 
whispering. But firstly, not using an instinct is no guarantee 
that it will die out. It may break out with greater vigour 
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later. Merely imprisoning the criminal is not enough to 
make him behave better. Secondly, it is negative training to 
starve an instinct from expression. In education, what is 
more important is to cultivate right impulses rather than 
to kill wrong ones. Thirdly, it is very difficult to be sure 
about the time when any definite instinct appears so that 
its exercise may be guarded against. And any premature 
attempt to keep away from the child unworthy experiences 
may do more harm than good. 

Secondly, the expression of an instinct may be associated 
with positive pain so that it is not expressed again. This 
method of punishment is very common and many parents 
and teachers use it. They have a code of fines and penalties 
to: check undesirable behaviour on the part of children. 
Idleness is punished by making them stay after school hours. 
Teachers often ask them to write 500 times, “I must not 
tell lies again.” The aim is to build a painful association 
between idleness and staying after school hours so that the 
former may not be repeated. The method often succeeds 
because there is a general desire among all of us to avoid 
pain and the fear of punishment prevents us from doing 
many wrong things. But usually there is no connection 
between the wrong and the punishment and children do 
not understand why they have been punished. Sometimes 
the punishment is too severe and out of all proportion to 
the offence and children rebel against it to such an extent 
that they develop a distaste for all work. Only when the 
punishment is a direct and natural consequence of the 
child’s behaviour, the child may desist. Extensive laboratory 
studies have been made of the effect of punishment in cor- 
recting wrong response but it is forgotten that the class- 
room is a different situation from the laboratory. In the 
classroom a child is punished not because he has committed 
any offence but because he has been found out and he 
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connects punishment not with offence but with detection 
Hence most of the punishments are not effective. Finally, 
punishment is at best a negative method. It may be used 
in eliminating a wrong response; it has no value as an 
incentive for the development of the right one. = 
The third method is a protest against the first two. Too 
severe a control by denying opportunities for self-expres- 
sion and by imposing heavy punishments kills initiative 
among the children and breaks their spirit. Therefore they 
should be allowed full freedom to do what they wish and 
as they please.) It is hoped that free, unrestricted expression 
will ultimately lead to an understanding of the undesira- 
bility of behaviour./ Such ideas are a revolt against the too 
strict discipline practised in old days and rightly empha- 
sise that every child is best educated | through free and 
creative self-expression and self-activity.) A. S. Neill, the 
founder of Summerhill School, has, in his books A Dominie 
Log and The Dreadful School, made a strong plea for 
freedom in schools. Freedom is essential because only 
under freedom can the child grow in his natural way. All 
discipline, suggestion, guidance and direction should be 
given up and children should be encouraged to learn things 
for themselves and by themselves, unobstructed by fear and 
hate. This method of absolute freedom is not practicable, 
for the freedom of one child is sure to stand in the way of 
the freedom of others and when rights clash, some sort of 
government in which one has to desist from some types of 
behaviour unfavourable to others is found necessary. Neill 
has not beem able to do without it. Secondly, all instincts 
cannot be given equal opportunity of expression at the 
same time. If they clash, as they often do, (some have to be 
suppressed in favour of others. The instinct to acquire 
property has very often to yield to the parental instinct 
and children often land themselves in dangerous situations 
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to satisfy their curiosity. Thirdly, if full freedom is allowed 
from the very beginning, the continued exercise of instincts 
may. lead to the formation of strong habits which may later 
be very hard to break. Still, this method of free expression 
is not without value if it is used with caution and with 
full consideration of the circumstances in each case. 
Fourthly, instincts may neither be suppressed nor given 
free play but may be guided or redirected into healthier 
channels. This is known as the method of sublimation; of 
substituting worthy for unworthy motives. When circum- 
stances do not permit the obvious means of gratifying an 
instinctive urge, the child may satisfy it directly. If he 
wants to runaway from home, he may satisfy his craving 
by reading travel books. If he wants to fight in self-defence 
or in personal rivalry, he may be asked to fight for a cause 
or to defend, protect or rescue the weak. Sublimation in- 
volves a change of ideas and attitudes, the underlying 
theory being that it is possible to transfer the urge or 
energy connected with an instinct to another activity dif- 
ferent from that to which it usually leads. The sex instinct, 
for example, cannot be gtatified directly as it appears but 
the urge or drive may be attracted to some other form 
of creative work. Thus the disappointed lover or the 
adolescent may work off the sex interest in poetry, art or 
music. (Sublimation often means nothing more than replac- 
ing the fantastic and fanciful by the practicable motive? 
For many women the profession of nursing or teaching 
sublimates the sex instinct. Vigorous physical games like 
hockey and football or boxing and wrestling sublimate 
-among adolescents a tendency towards fighting. Young boys 
have a tendency towards rowdyism, an expression of the 
gang instinct. Keep them under a stern discipline and 
.deny them any chance to be rowdy, or punish them eyery 
‘time they behave in a rowdy way, and you have done 
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practically nothing to train them along right lines. bi: 
have either made them resent you and your poran 
or have persuaded them to postpone their rowdyism ti 

such time when your control will be no more. But give 
them something worthwhile to do with themselves, redirect 
their fund of energy into creative and constructive channels 
where something done and achieved really matters, and 
you have started them on the road to good and sane social 
ioh is by far the most satisfactory way of deal- 
ing with instinctive drives and urges. It neither represses: 
instincts nor gives them a free rein. It is a great reconstruc- 
tive method harnessing the strong mainsprings of beha- 
viour to worthwhile ends and pursuits., A progressive school 
rightly maintains a large number of extra-curricular acti- 
vities like games, dramatics, a library, debating societies, 
music clubs, scouting, hobbies, a museum, a magazine, so 
that young people may have a large number and variety of 
healthy outlets for their growing and expanding interests. 
Some teachers are able to persuade pupils to help them in 
class-control, organizing games, social functions, hostel 
programmes and the like. Such co-operation from pupils. 
provides valuable Opportunities to the abler, older and 
stronger boys to exercise leadership and express their ins- 
tinct for self-assertion which otherwise is expressed by the 
superior attitude and ability of the teacher. Many schools 
have developed a very stimulating atmosphere in which 
young people not only cultivate intellectual interests but 
form professional, artistic or literary ambitions or imbibe 
ideals for social service. In most cases it is the noble ex- 

ample of the headmaster and his staff which provides the: 


leaven but the educational values achieved are great and. 
noteworthy. 
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9. THe THEORY OF INSTINCTS 
instinct theories were furthered by William McDougall 
and Edward L. Thorndike both listing important instincts. 
motivating behaviour. { McDougall emphasised that ins- 
tincts help us to perceive certain stimuli, experience emo- 
tions and act in a certain way. Perception and action can 
be modified but emotions remain the core of instinct and. 
do not change much. Thorndike simply defined instinct 
as unlearned behaviour and left out its emotional aspect) 

Just before and during the First World War theories of 
instincts were very popular and all branches of thought 
used the term. The economists talked of the instinct of 
workmanship and the sociologist of the instincts of groups. 

Gov proposed two fundamental instincts of sex and self- 
reservation and Jung suggested three primary instincts of 
nutrition, sex and herd? 

(The theory of instinctS was first seriously challenged by: 
L. L. Bernard who in his book called Instinct pointed out 
that the term is too generalized on the one hand and too 
narrowly used on the other) We speak of the sex or social 
instinct as also of the instinct to wipe one’s lips. / Later 
psychologists like Bernard, Dunlap, Watson and Wood- 
worth severely criticised the instinct doctrine. Most human. 
behaviour called instinctive is greatly affected by learning 
and is not innate. Woodworth pointed out that the term 
“instinct” was being used to denote both a kind of beha- 
viour and an urge or impulse to behave. The latter he 
called “drive”. The drive is the motivating power and 
habits too can supply it. Hence it is not true as McDougall 
believes that all motivating power comes from a few ins- 
tincts. Many anthropologists urged that human urges 
change with culture patterns in which people live and thus. 
these instincts are not as universal and innate as McDougall 


would have us benee) 
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10. NeeDs, Drives AND MOTIVES 


The most obvious human needs are those of physical sur- 
vival and bodily comfort. These include the needs for 
food, air and drink; for protection from extremes of tem- 
perature and physical injury; for physical satisfaction of 
the sex urge which arises with the onset of puberty. The 
sex urge is complicated by several psychological needs of 
self-expression such as the great desire to be considered 
a lovable person, an ideal friend or a handsome husband. 
There are other needs which are less obvious but not 
less important. Human beings have certain capacities, some 
‘of them are common to all and some of them are peculiar 
to individuals. Every individual seeks to express, exercise 
and develop them. Ina way he is seeking from his very 
‘birth to develop all that he is capable of, to become what 
he potentially is. This need may be described as one for 
self-expression, self-development or self-realization but it 
is clear that every one of us has need to use his powers: 
to do and make things, tol try and experiment, to sail into 
uncharted seas. He wants to use his powers or capacities. 
These capacities or abilities contain within themselves the 
motive power to start them or keep them going. These 
needs are too numerous to need detailed description. 
that urge te rnseeuavioue arises from some urge whether 
“drive” meaning the ery that bites esi ‘i E eel 
psychologists use the ti aae on STRA taes 
; us erm for energy or action arising out 
oF physiological needs like hunger, thirst, sex fatigue, 
dives often RUSE eee ee 
reduces hunger and thirst and tha a nate nint 
sex urge. Several experiments hades cr ial BA ae 
£ een made to study the 
mutual effects of drives and to measure their relative 
strengths. 
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Some of these drives are obviously natural and primitive 
but they get complicated, modified and re-shaped. 

Take for example the parental drive. Although it is not 
so well defined as hunger or thirst the maternal urge for 
the care and upbringing of children is very powerful and 
universal. It is also natural and instinctive but are we 
quite sure that the mother’s attitude is not influenced by 
circumstances outside the maternal relationship? There are 
teachers and nurses who have done and felt all that a 
father or a mother does and feels. Although the biological 
link is absent the psychological relation is very much 
similar. The parental drive, therefore, may have much that 
is due to developmental factors. 

Then there are activity drives which lead to the use and 
exercise of capacities of various kinds. There is a drive to 
the use of muscles or the exercise of sense-organs or of 
intellect in exploring and discovering new things or for 
social life in which there is an urge to give and accept 
things, to and from the group in which we live, the need 
to love and be loved, to share the joys and sorrows of 
others, to co-operate with them in projects that will be for 
general well-being. Then there is the drive to seek self- 
esteem. 

These drives are also connected with endocrine gland 
secretions. The removal of the pituitary or adrenal glands 
in rats as well as in other animals has been shown to lead 
to a reduction in general activity. Thirst and hunger drives 
have distinct bodily conditions. But the environmental 
situations in which primary drives work may later on lead 
to behaviour similar to that aroused by primary stimulus. 
Hunger in the beginning was caused by the contractions 
of the stomach but later may be roused by good food and 
company. 

E. P...10 
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But soon psychologists began to realise that the term 
« drive ” is inadequate to describe all of human motivation. 
Human behaviour is far more complex than animal beha- 
viour and physiological urges by themselves cannot account 
for all types of behaviour. For example, many individuals 
seem driven by a desire to collect books or works of art, 
others collect money or other forms of property, still others 
seem driven to acquire the good opinions of others. There 
are numerous social urges besides physiological drives and 
the term “ motives.” is used to include both types. 

Several psychologists have played at the game of listing 
human motives. Some classify motives into primary and 
secondary. Primary drives or motives are mainly physiologi- 
cal and satisfy tissue needs for nourishment, water, air and 
sex; secondary motives are acquired through learning and 
socialization. One author speaks of biological and psycho- 
logical needs like those of security, affection, social approval 
or self-esteem. The four fundamental wishes stressed by 
wW. I. Thomas are security, sexual and social response, 
recognition and adventure or new experience. This list was 
very popular with social psychologists for a time and even 
now many hold that a wholesome and well-adjusted per- 
sonality must realize more or less adequate satisfaction of 
these wishes. Some authors use the terms ‘ biogenic’ or 
primary and ‘psychogenic’ or secondary needs, the latter 

meaning needs arising from social experience. A. H. 
Maslow’s list is an hierarchy of five basic needs, one lead- 
ing to the other in order of satisfaction and development. 
They are: 
1. Physiological needs—hunger, thirst, sex and phy- 
sical activity. 
2. Safety needs—security from physical and mental 
deprivation. 
3. Need for belongingness and affection. 
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4. Esteem needs—the needs for self-respect, recognition 
and prestige. 

5. The need for self-actualization—the need to realize 
all that one is capable of becoming, the need for 
self-expression and self-realization. 

Attempts have been made to measure the relative strength 
of human motives. The best known are those of Thorndike 
and Poffenberger who sought to collect objective data on 
the relative strength of human motives in any group. But 
motives are very difficult to define and measure and un- 
fortunately psychologists’ lists of motives do not agree. 

Though our drives and motives are there with us, they 
may be considerably affected by a number of temporary 
factors like rewards and punishments or praise and blame. 
Success leads to quicker and better activity and failure has 
a damping effect. These are incentives and the study of 
their effect has been made use of by industrialists quick to 
increase production and by teachers anxious to produce 
better results in public examinations. 


QUESTIONS 


1, What do you understand by instincts? How do they 
differ from reflexes? Discuss the possible ways of deal- 
ing with instincts in children. 

2. What part do instincts play in the formation of 
character, and how best can they be used for educa- 
tional ends? 

3. Mention some of the chief instincts of children and 
show by citing one example how they can be used by 
the teacher. 

4. Mention some of the main characteristics of instinctive 
behaviour and show what aspect of it makes education 


possible. 
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What is the place of repression and freedom in educa- 


tion? 


What is “ a conditioned reflex”? Discuss its place in 


education. 


What is the place of punishment in education? Should 


hildren be punished for every offence? vak 
PE children alone and free to do what they like.” Do 
you approve of this principle in education? 


What is sublimation? Discuss its place and value in 


education. What steps would you take in your school 
to sublimate the instinctive drives of young people? 


Distinguish between drive and motive, between primary 


and secondary needs. Discuss the place and value of the 
desires for security and affection in education. 
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s have been described as the great dynamic forces 
DISTINGA nature which determine the character, life and 
oh ee of the individual. If there can be no true educa- 
BAA sabe through the activity of the child himself, the 
teaches should not. only understand these mainsprings of 
activity, instincts, but should also appeal to them in as 
many ways as possible. Education is largely a co-operative 
enterprise in which the teacher and his Pupils work to- 
gether and help each other. To make them active partners 
in their own education, the teacher must work with his 
pupils’ native instinctive tendencies, for that is the only 
way to arouse their best responses. Our whole educational 
effort and process must have its roots deep in the natural 


no teacher can afford 
pter an attempt will be 
the prominent instincts 
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acquired in the field of science, art and philosophy, and 
the laboratories, libraries, research institutions he has built, 
are a living monument to the universal impulses to know 
and investigate. But curiosity may wrongly develop into 
idle inquisitiveness, a bad habit of asking questions just 
for the fun of it or of probing into other peoples’ affairs. 
It is clearly the responsibility of education to guide and 
direct this impulse for knowledge into useful channels and 
tranform it into habits of intelligent and constructive 
thinking. 

Too often before the end of school life this instinct is 
completely suppressed by. the over-emphasis on book know- 
ledge and rote memory. The teacher should try to keep 
it alive and help its normal development. Curiosity is 
aroused by strange, unfamiliar objects but if the objects 
are too strange and unfamiliar, the child either fears and 
shuns them or is altogether indifferent to them. Therefore 
the teacher must present his material and lessons in such a 
manner that children consider them new enough to be 
known and understood and at the same time do not consi- 
der them too strange to be known and learnt. Experienced 
teachers base every new lesson on the knowledge already 
acquired and connect it with previous lessons so that 
children may not be upset by the newness of facts pre- 
sented. But at the same time they are continually prepar- 
ing their class for something wonderful coming ahead and 
keep alive their restless curiosity to know and learn more 
fully. Thus it is that the grading of lessons is one of the 
most difficult and one of the most important of the tea- 
cher’s responsibilities. 

Children’s mental life is mostly sensory and they are 
interested in concrete things which they can see, touch, 
handle or manipulate. InStruction in primary classes for 
the most part should deal with the concrete and the 
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sensory, and it is only much later that general and abstract 
ideas may be brought in. To arouse healthy and vigorous 
curiosity, the teacher should teach general ideas through 
concrete facts of experience which are familiar to children 
and which illustrate those ideas. He cannot always be 
presenting strange facts but he can excite genuine curiosity 
by posing questions about facts of daily life. Why does 
smoke rise upward instead of moving sideways? Why do we 
blow to extinguish a lamp, or to cool a very hot liquid ? 
Why are days and nights not always equal? What is an 
eclipse? Children will be curious to know answers to such 
questions and through them a wise teacher will lead them 
to learn many useful things. 

Often children themselves ask questions and though we 
admit that their curiosity is natural and their questions 
legitimate, most of us are annoyed by them. We wish 
either to evade answering them or to silence them with a 
rebuke. “I don’t know”, “It is natural’, “You are too young 
to understand it” and the like serve only to repress curio- 
sity. The child begins to lose interest in his environment 
and the development of judgment and imagination which 
follows a healthy exercise of inquisitiveness, is stifled. 


2. CONSTRUCTION 


The instinct of construction is the hunger of the hand. 
The child wishes to handle, to push, to pull, to press, to 
throw and to manipulate almost everything that comes his 
way. In the early stage the tendency is vague and expresses 
itself in random movements in which there is no difference 
between making and breaking or constructing and destroy- 
ing things. The child is not conscious of the adult values 
of things and turns them over without any purpose either 


of making or breaking them. His primary concern is free 
movement. 
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Gradually the child becomes aware of producing effects 
with his movements. He derives great satisfaction from 
making noises, tearing paper, biting bread or biscuit, 
piling blocks of wood and scattering them. Gradually, pur- 
poses and interests are formed, the need of tools and skill 
is felt and free play is directed into constructive channels. 
Doing, at first random and aimless, is transformed into 
creating and constructing. Long before they enter school, 
children learn to make and construct things, Sand, clay, 
paper, in fact any kind of plastic material, is used to make 
things. Birds, huts, shoes, caps, cups, animals are made 
from clay and paper; broken pieces of wood, earthen pots, 
and cardboard are shaped into toys, and what skill fails to 
make, imagination readily supplies. A stick is a horse when 
placed between the legs, a towel placed on two chairs is be- 
lieved to be a tent, a chip of wood is a spoon, and so on. 

Our present system of education aims at mere instruc- 
tion, at giving knowledge and information. It does not 
teach the use of hands or skill, and the constructive tend- 
ency among children is not given any opportunity for 
growth and development. Children should have a large 
variety of materials and tools to construct model ships, 
carts, houses, pen-stands, every school should have a 
museum stocked with things made by children and regular 
instruction should be given in handwork. Children learn 
better when they deal with concrete things, and learning 
becomes a game of adventure; when making things they 
realize purposes and ends which they themselves have con- 
ceived. Such learning is very effective as it is accompanied 
by strong interest in achievement. 

The two great systems of child education, the kinder- 
garten of Froebel and the “Houses of Childhood” of 
Madame Montessori, are based on the principle that child- 
ren should be surrounded by a large variety of objects and 
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apparatus’ which they not only handle but also freely 
arrange and re-arrange to turn out new objects and 
secre craft-centred scheme of Dr. Zakir Hussain, 
popularly known as the Wardha Scheme, provides the 
richest opportunities for the exercise and development of 
the instinct of construction. All subjects like language, 
arithmetic, geography, history, are to be taught in connec- 
tion with and through the medium of craft. The craft 
chosen may be spinning and weaving, leatherwork, car- 
pentry or metal-work but it is to be the main thing, the 
centre of the curriculum. The scheme is aptly described 
as a scheme of basic education. In providing for the great 
constructiye tendencies of children and in harnessing their 
strong interests to creative work, the scheme provides for 
a sound foundation of further education. 


3. ACQUISITION 


At a very early stage children show. eagerness not only to 
know and manipulate things but also to acquire and 
possess them. The baby refuses to share his toys with 
another and resents it if the neighbour’s baby handles 
them. How children cry when their things are touched, how 
some of them sleep with their pet toy firmly grasped 
and how they display a sense of ownership by being petty 
and selfish about them shows what a great motive force 
this urge to acquire, collect and possess things is. Collec- 
tion and ownership expand and express our personality as 
no other interest does. Searching for treasure we really 
search for ourselves and when this impulse is associated 
with those of manipulation and investigation, the invisible 
outlines of personality and character begin to be filled in. 
-The collective instinct shows itself in many ways. Child- 
ren save and collect buttons, pins, leaves, feathers, cigarette 
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boxes, labels, scraps of paper and what not. The urge to 
collect and acquire is basic to civilized life and is the 
foundation of all our notions of property and rights of 
ownership. But it may be developed into wrong forms. It 
may lead to miserliness, cheating, stealing, meanness, or 
it may lead to the acquisition of more and more know- 
ledge, fame, honour and those prizes which civilized com- 
munities oppreciate and respect. The capitalist who amasses 
limitless wealth only to found charitable institutions, the 
scientist who annexes degrees and titles for researches, the 
conqueror who wins province after province, the book- 
lover who’ buys every new book, all these are driven by the 


same urge to collect. 
The school can make use of the instinct in several fruit- 


ful ways. Young people can be sent on excursions to collect 
specimens of leaves and plants, of soils and stones, of 
butterflies and insects, and this will be a very useful pre- 
paration for the study of natural science. They may be 
asked to keep albums of pictures, stamps, labels and present 
them in ‘school exhibitions. This work is educationally 
valuable and the school should encourage the growth and 
development of such hobbies. Collecting is a hobby both 
interesting and easy, and each child can pursue one form 
or the other according to the means of his family. One 
school encouraged children to collect pictures of laughing 
and smiling faces, of sad and gloomy ones, of great men in 
several walks of life, and this gave children an interest to 
work for, which by itself is a great educational achievement. 

The teacher should remember that mere collecting and 
acquisition is of little value. It must be the result of doing, 
of effort and activity, and it must lead to further effort to 
know and study, to inquire and investigate. It must be 
turned to some advantage even if it is pure amusement or 
entertainment. 
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4, SBLF-ASSERTION AND SELF-ABASEMENT 


In the presence of inferior fellow-creatures we all feel an 
instinctive desire to display our strength or superiority in 
some direction. This is se/f-assertion and is accompanied 
by the emotion of elation. And in the presence of superior 
fellow-beings our attitude is one of respect and submission, 
we crouch and cringe as if to acknowledge their superio- 
rity. This is self-abasement and is accompanied by the 
emotion of subjection. 

These instincts are essentially social in character and can 
only arise in our relations with our fellows. They require 
spectators and are necessary for securing some sort of a 
social order within the group. 

As soon as the child becomes conscious of his physical 
and mental abilities, the instinct of self-assertion manifests 
itself. Its earliest expression is to be found in repetition; 
the infant repeats those words and movements which it 
has learnt just for the pleasure of showing to others what 
it can do. He seeks the esteem and approbation of others. 
He wants to attract the notice of others and dominate 
those with whom he associates. His desire to occupy the 
limelight is revealed in every activity and he behaves in a 
manner which implies that he must be reckoned with. 
Often this tendency leads him to place his own interest 
above those of others. In its higher forms this instinct of 
self-assertion leads to self-consciousness and pride. 

Dumville tells us “This self-assertion is one of the most 
imperious demands of our nature, and it is a cause of much 
of our most persistent endeavour’. The wish to be recog- 
nised leads us to undertake difficult tasks to prove abilities 
and demonstrate prowess, to differentiate ourselves from 


1 Child Mind, p. 38 
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other people in dress, deportment, pronunciation, taste or 
social status, and to seek titles, recommendations and hon- 
ours. Self-assertion makes us aggressive, and failure in one 
sphere makes us seek opportunities to dominate members 
of our society in other spheres. A great deal of human 
emulation and rivalry is caused by this instinct of self- 
assertion and it gives rise to an enormous strength of ambi- 
tion. How people sacrifice their domestic happiness and 
personal comfort, and work hard to be rich, eminent and 
powerful, to be looked up to, wield influence over others 
and to be considered unique and extraordinary, shows how 
powerful is the role of this instinct in life. 

Education has a two-fold responsibility with regard to 
this instinct. In the first place, because individuals live 
together it is necessary for them to learn to control or sub- 
merge their self-interests and work for the common good. 
The child’s desire to be in the limelight, to do what he 
wants, to do it without hindrance, must be sublimated or 
redirected into socially acceptable and useful conduct. In 
this redirection the child will first react violently and then 
more calmly. The task of education in the home and the 
school is to make this redirection less sudden and violent. 
Secondly, when children are thwarted, they often seek 
opportunities for self-display in wrong directions and deve- 
lop anti-social traits. The naughty child, the bully and the 
tyrant are seeking occasion for self-display because the 
normal opportunities have been denied to them. The tea- 
cher should not do anything which will injure the self- 
respect of children. Confidence, encouragement, sympathy 
and affection will produce among chidren a healthy sense 
of self-respect and self-assurance and lead them to behave 
in socially useful ways. Children should not be compelled 
to feel small, insignificant, useless and unworthy by being 
rebuked too often, by being held up to ridicule in the 
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class or by being ignored. They should be provided proper 
opportunities for self-display. They may be monitors, 
captains of teams, group leaders, Secretaries of clubs and 
prefects. They may be invited to write on the black-board, 
cite to the class, to act ina drama or to manage a 
a zm of school activities. When they do commendable 
a they should be praised in public. Marks, distinctions, 
rizes and numerous extra-curricular activities will give a 
er scope to a majority of pupils to distinguish themselves 
in one sphere or the other and thus gratify their desire for 
self-display. If they do not distinguish themselves in studies 
they may do so in games or social activities. The object is 
to give them all occasions to develop a sense of happy 
importance by playing a respectable part in the life of the 
school. Self-government in schools and social service pro- 
grammes give young people a growing sense of power and 
directs their self-assertive and aggressive desires 
healthy social channels. 

The instinct of self-abasement is the opposite of self- 
assertion and is accompanied by the emotion of subjection 
or submission. It is generally manifested in the presence 
of people who are superior to us. We crouch and cringe, 
our movements are slow and restricted, we avoid mecting 
their eyes and hang down our head. Often there is a feel- 
ing of reverence and humility. Children who are helpless, 
ignorant and dependent, usually manifest this tendency in 
the presence of parents and teachers who are stronger, 
wiser and bigger. They are unable to help themselves or to 
think for themselves and it is very necessary that they 
should be guided by their parents and teachers. They there- 


fore submit to their authority and their attitude is marked 
by respect, humility and obedience. 


If the instinct of self-assertion makes leaders in a com- 
munity, the instinct of self-abasement makes followers. 


into 
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Both are very necessary for social order. The teacher has 
very often to make use of the instinct of self-abasement to 
Maintain order and develop discipline in the school. Dis- 
cipline involves self-submission and obedience and the duty 
of obedience must be learnt before school work is possible. 
But obedience must be of the right kind. It should not be 
such as a slave gives to his’ master, a dog to a whip or a 
child to the birch. Such obedience and submission is un- 
desirable as it leads to fear of punishment and kills initia- 
tive and intelligence. True obedience and discipline is 
based on both understanding and self-control. It also in- 
volves affection and the child obeys cheerfully because he 
sees in his teacher a well-wisher and friend. He recognizes 
the moral, intellectual and physical superiority of the 
teacher and feels submission, humility and reverence to- 
wards him. 

But every ,teacher is not able to evoke this attitude and 
spirit among his pupils. This shows that there must be 
certain qualities in teachers which go to make such tea- 
chers as are readily obeyed and respected. The teacher 
must have a good personality, good personal appearance, 
cheerful temper, ready expression, strong deep voice, deter- 
mined look and strong physique. He should have gracious- 
ness of manner which indicates self-control and inner 
harmony. He should be really interested in his work and 
pupils, and should be well versed in the art of teaching. 
He should have a good knowledge of the subject and should 
take pains to prepare his lessons. His personal habits should 
be commendable. These and other such qualities will add 
to the prestige of the teacher and help him to evoke sub- 
mission and obedience among pupils. To be respected he 
must be respectable. Such a teacher will have no difficulty 
in managing the class, bringing order and discipline among 


his pupils. 
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5. Sex 

Sex is a powerful factor in life, and modern psychology 
has devoted considerable attention to its study. The sex 
instinct or need matures comparatively late in the deve- 
lopment of the individual but since it is one of the most 
fundamental instincts of a living organism, its proper deve- 
lopment and direction is one of the important and difficult 
responsibilities of education. 

The psycho-analysts headed by Freud have made a 
special study of this instinct and attribute to it a very 
powerful ‘role in all stages of human development. They 
believe that definite sexual interest appears in early infancy 
and what we call Jove is only a manifestation of the sex 
instinct. The first stage of its growth is narcissism which 
is marked by the child’s love for his own body and all his 
pleasures and pains are experienced in connection with the 
functions of the body. This is succeeded by love of the 
parents to which they give the name oedipus complex. 
The boy tends to love his mother and hate his father, He 
considers the latter his rival. This complex, they say, is 
repressed, as it conflicts with the moral ideas of society. 
This stage is followed by homo-sexuality in which young 
people fall in love with members of their own sex. This is 
an age of passionate friendships and there is a tendency in 
both sexes to stand away from each other. Adolescence is 
the name by which we distinguish this period and a detail- 
ed study of its mental and moral characters will be made in 
a later chapter. The final stage in the development of the 
sex instinct is the hetero-sexual in which young people 
direct their interest to members of the opposite sex. These 
stages do not always succeed each other in time, they may 
often shade into each other at the same age. 

Popular thought invests sex interest among children 
rightly with great importance and wrongly with a mystery. 
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Parents and. teachers arc in open conspiracy to withhold 
knowledge and information about sex matters from young 
people and all reference to sex is tabooed in the home and 
in the schoo]. But when young people begin to have ex- 
perience of sex at the age of fourteen or so, they are sure 
to pick up what knowledge comes their way and develop 
some perverse habits too. Should not wise guidance and 
Tight knowledge help them to adjust themselves to this 
rising tide of the sex instinct? 

Modern psychologists are agreed that interest in sex life 
is normal in young children. In large schools it has been 
found that children at all stages discuss the sexual life of 
adults and in some cases imitate it. Many parents and 
teachers believe that this is not so and that some good 
boys and girls never indulge in any talk about sex. They 
think that a child who talks about sex is polluted and that 
a child who has any sexual practices is untouchable. This 
is silly and wrong. Sex interest is normal and most young 
people grow out of such habits if adults do not make an 
undue fuss about it. On the other hand, a frank and 
Straightforward attitude towards sex in the home and the 
school will dispel exaggerated fears about masturbation, 
undressing and the like. 

Many people believe that young boys and girls should 
be kept busy at hard games and studies during the period 
of adolescence so that they have no time to think about 
sex. Others plead that boys and girls at this stage should 
be segregated so that any opportunity to think of the oppo- 
site sex is removed. Both these steps are unhealthy. They 
only try to keep young people ignorant of sex and do 
more harm than good. In the first place, when children 
begin to experience sex they must obtain some knowledge 
of it, whether the knowledge is true or false. Should we 
not make sure that very sane and correct information is 
E. P...11 
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given to them? Secondly, segregation a a aes 
policy will only put off information and not altogether 
iD koh that boys and girls should be induced to 

s oaeo from books on sex. But they little realize 
sr such reading may only sharpen the interest in sex. 
Ti sex instinct works in a very subtle way and such read- 
-ø as is supposed to give young people information about 
ae matters may have a very injurious effect on their 
Rea by developing in them an abnormal interest in 
the subject. Reading sex literature is one way of gratifying 
sex interest. 

The sex urge should be neither prematurely awakened 
in the child by what passes for sex-enlightenment or sex 
education through sex books, nor greeted with outright 
criticism and condemnation on the part of parents and 
teachers when they see signs of its awakening. Curiosity 
and interest in sex are inevitable in boys and girls and the 
task of the educator is not to avoid the issue. Genuine 
questions should be answered through legitimate channels 
without any delicacy and embarrassment so as to avoid 
their seeking knowledge from crude and vulgar sources. 
But the great standby is the method of sublimation. Young 
people who have an abundance of physical activity, deep 
and wide interests, healthy hobbies, well selected reading 
matter and opportunities for normal social life, do not run 
any risk of being driven into morbid curiosity and secret 
sex habits. Poetry, dramatics, music, art clubs, games and 
other extra-curricular activities offer wholesome substitutes 


to sex interest. 
6. SOME IMporTANT NeEps—AFFECTION 


We have already pointed out needs, drives, motives or 
desires as influencing human behaviour and described some 
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of the attempts of psychologists to list and classify them. 
Some important motives have been mentioned. Even though 
Some of these needs are entirely physiological to begin 
with they become psychological with experience and grow 
more and more complex as a result of the processes of so- 
Cialisation. Let us study some important human needs. 

The need for affection is very important in the normal 
development of a child. He longs to love and be loved, and 
if he loses his mother early in life and is deprived of her 
affection he does not feel safe and secure and is always 
seeking artificial aids to boost his morale and sense of 
Security. She feeds, protects and fondles him, and the affec- | 
tion of the young child is influenced by the care she 
bestows upon him. The feelings of affection are mutual 
and parents need the affection of children as much as 
children need the affection of parents. It makes for the 
happiness of both. 

Children are also attached to their playthings and fondle 
and care about them as if they were living things. Later 
when the child moves out of the home at first he feels 
insecure among unfamiliar persons and companions but 
gradually he develops affectionate relations with them. 
Bonds of friendship are as strong as family relations of 
affection, and throughout one’s life the individual is for 
ever seeking affectionate and friendly bonds with others. 
Such companionship is good in its own right and is not 
sought for any ulterior object. 

Those children who for one reason or the other have 
been deprived of affection always feel afraid of vague 
threats and uncertain hurts. They lack self-assurance and 
self-confidence and are afraid of being left alone and 
abandoned. 

Children need the affection of their teachers, class 
leaders and their play companions and wish to be accepted 
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and recognized by them. They seek in teachers those 
qualities which their parents possess such as kindliness, 
sympathy, genuine interest in their welfare and fairness. 
And every teacher who has had long and successful ex- 
perience with young people will bear testimony to the fact 
that it is easier to influence them with love and affection 
than through fear and strictness. Therefore teachers should 
not merely take real interest in the children they teach but 
also develop feelings of affection and sympathy for them. 
It will make their task both pleasant and effective. 

Love of parents, bonds of friendship born in the play- 
ground, and intimacies developed in group work are our 
valuable acquisitions, and money, power, popularity and 
the like cannot replace the need for love. The need for 
love is often described as the need for belongingness, and 
we all are eager to belong to groups, associations, towns, 
clubs and the like. Children want to love their school. 
Human history is full of examples of people who have 
made the highest sacrifices for love and affection. 


7. SECURITY 


The need to feel secure is an important social need. Pain, 
want and discomfort make us feel unhappy, and so does 
the fear of these things or even the thought of them. More 
important then security is the feeling of security. 

There is more than one type of security. Physical security 
means satisfaction of biological needs like food, protection 
from pain and disease and shelter from extremes of tempe- 
rature. Economic security means freedom from want and 
is a means to physical security. Psychological security 
implies a feeling of well-being born of healthy and har- 
monious adjustments to social environments and leading 
to emotional stability and freedom from anxiety and worry. 
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Obviously psychological security involves, and depends 
upon, physical and economic security. 

It would be better to speak of a sense of security which 
arises from a feeling that the individual belongs to some 
place and to someone, that he is wanted and needed, and 
that he has a definite function or role in the scheme of 
things. In the family parental affection is a very important 
source of security feelings. Children who are unwanted or 
rejected by parents are always handicapped in life and feel 
insecure. In homes where parents are quarrelling among 
themselves, where there is rivalry between them for the 
affection of the child or disagreement between them about 
the best way of bringing up children, or where children 
are forced to live with step-parents or step-brothers, child- 
ren usually feel very insecure. Again children feel insecure 
if there are frequent changes in the locality of the home, 
neighbourhood, playmates and school. Frequent changes 
in school do not let children adjust happily to their chang- 
ing environments. 

In the class children feel insecure if the teacher neglects 
them, rebukes them too often or has a scornful attitude 
toward them. 

But though the sense of security is very important for 
the child for his mental health and happiness, he should 
not be smothered with too much affection and protection. 
Many mothers having lost their husbands give too much 
affection to their children and do much more for them 
than they should. This too is not good. Children should 
be helped to look after themselves, to do things by them- 
selves and for themselves. This self-reliance and self-help 
will give them much more confidence and freedom, in- 
dependence and a strong sense of security. Both teachers 
and parents while giving their best attention and affection 
to children under their care must gradually teach them to 
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do without their help, not to depend on them and stand 
on their own feet in dealing with their tasks and problems. 
The world is changing very fast, nobody can foresee the 
type of world in which young people will have to live as 
adults and the best security we can give children is to 
teach them self-reliance and self-help. 


8. RECOGNITION 


We all are hungry for recognition. We wish to be accepted 
by others, to win their esteem and to be commended and 
praised. It does give us pleasure if our name appears in 
print, if our work is recognized by learned people. Teachers 
and parents know how eager young people are to get 
praise and how strongly rewards induce them to work 
hard at books and games. An analysis of the daydreams of 
young people reveals how strong and widespread is ithe 
desire for recognition. : 

The teacher’s approach and classroom practices should 
be such that whenever any child does anything worthwhile , 
it should be duly recognized and appreciated. It is not 
necessary that every time anything worthwhile is done the 
child should be rewarded but often mere mention of it in 


the classroom boosts the morale of the child and stimulates 
him to do better. 


9. NEED FOR NEW EXPERIENCE 


The desire for new experience is the desire for variety and 
novelty. The desire to get out of the rut is strong. We all 
feel bored by the repetition of experiences and situations 
and ate always on the look out for new ways of behaving 
and new ways of doing things. Happy is the home and the 
school where parents and teachers are for ever looking 
out for some new enterprise for their children, bringing. in 
new material for work, study and play. It inspires young 


ee, 
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people with new zest and enthusiasm and their learning 
is quicker and more effective. 


10. SELF-ACTUALIZATION 


Every individual has a desire for self-actualization, a desire 
to develop all that is best in him and to make the maxi- 
mum use of his talents and abilities. Grown-up people 
come to form certain notions about their abilities and seck 
opportunities for their use and employment. But if young 
people are provided a large variety of activities and ex- 
periences in the school like games, art, music, reading, 
dramatics, debates, magazine and the like they will in 
course of time discover themselves and find a field or area 
of ‘work for which they are more gifted and in which they 
can do better. 

This need is very difficult to assess because it is some- 
what speculative, but it helps to explain why some people 
go beyond the primary and secondary needs and engage 
in ‘activity that appears to have nothing to do with main- 
taining physical comfort and psychological security. 
Rather the need for self-actualization may add to dis- 
comfort and insecurity. The first four needs in the list 
given by I. H. Maslow as mentioned in the last chapter 
are largely homeostatic and help to maintain physical, psy- 
chological and social equilibrium, but this need leads to 
creativity. 

This need begins to make an appearance in the final 
years of adolescence when young people are called upon 
to think of their vocation in life and to find a major outlet 
for their creative energies in their occupational life. Obvi- 
ously the need for self-actualization can be fulfilled to the 
extent a person is self-reliant, directing his own course 
thinking. and deciding for himself and striking’ out A 
course of action and life different from the group. He no 
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longer cares what others think of him but ploughs his own 
lonely burrow. Teachers and parents should not curb any 
sien of independence on the part of the young to chalk 
nee a career for themselves. Rather they should encourage 
and help them to find such outlets as will give them fullest 
opportunity for self-expression and self-actualization, 


11. CONCLUSION 


These needs and motives are interdependent, and more 
than one need or motive may be satisfied by one act of 
behaviour. Man has a tendency to organize his behaviour 
in such a manner that he obtains the utmost satisfaction 
from it, that is he satisfies many needs by it. 

The school should keep these needs in view and pro- 
vide programmes and opportunities so that every student 
can obtain some satisfaction of his important needs. The 
stress Should be on richness and variety of extra-curricular 
activities and participation in small groups. And when- 
ever any student breaks away from the routine to behave 
in an unusual manner the teacher should try to analyse 
what important need the young person has sought to 
satisfy. This point of view will bring the teacher closer to 

_ the inner working of the mind of the young person and 


| give him an Opportunity to help him on the basis of this 
understanding. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the place of Curiosity in education. How would 
you make use of this instinct in the education of the 
young? 

2. Describe the essential features of the 
structiveness. How could scope be 
school? Discuss what Provision the 
made for its development. 


instinct of con- 
given for it in the 
Wardha Scheme has 


U 


c 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


. Symonds: The Dynamics of Human 
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- What are self-assertion and self-abasement? What use 


should the teacher make of them in the education of 
children? 


. Select some prominent instincts and needs and show 


what are the best methods of educating them. 


. What do you understand by sex education? Should we 


encourage young people to read books on sex so as to 
give them knowledge? Describe some of the healthy 
ways of dealing with the sex instinct. 


. What type of teacher will succeed with the class? 


Analyse some of the qualities of an ideal teacher. 
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1. PLAY AND CHILDREN 


o ‘there is any characteristic so obvious in children it is 
their tendency to play. Every child plays and childhood is 
the playtime of life. Children would not be children if they 
did not play; play is their chief business in life and if any- 
one wishes to understand their nature and needs, he cannot 
do better than watch them at play. Reading, writing or 
doing sums the child is apt to be artificial, he holds back 
his inner self, but at play he is himself and his inmost 
thoughts, feelings and attitudes find a free, natural and 
spontaneous expression. Therefore, it is in the many varied 
forms of play that we may see revealed the possibilities of 
his future development, his dominant interests at different 


ages, his preferences and aversions, and come to know his 
real needs. 


2. THEORIES OF PLAY 


But why do children play? To this question several and 
varied are the answers given by philosophers and educators 
and though none of them is complete enough to explain _ 
play fully, each of them emphasizes some important aspect 
of play and helps us to understand children’s nature and 
active life in play. Spencer urges that children play because 
they are so full of animal spirits, so over-charged with 
muscular energy. Just as lions roar when well-fed and birds 
sing, similarly children in their normal conditions have 
more energy than they need and indulge in play in order 
to provide an outlet for such surplus energy. But this theory 
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is unable to explain why children play in just the way they 
do and why their play-interests differ at different levels. 

Nevertheless, this view that play is “ an aimless expendi- 
ture of exuberant energy” is readily accepted by illiterate 
parents and fits well into their philosophy of life. If a boy 
has strength enough to run after a football, why not ask 
him to run errands? If he wants to play hockey why not 
ask him to beat dusty carpets or wash linen? What time 
and energy girls spend playing with a doll may as well be 
Spent in looking after the baby at home. These things, it 
is argued, involve the same type of activity as play and at 
the same time lead to useful results. But do children get an 
equal amount of pleasure in doing them? If not, they will 
be poor substitutes for play. This theory misses the most 
essential aspect of play, the joy children get from their 
sport. Again, it cannot explain why children play when 
they are ill or tired, when energy is at a low ebb. 

Groos regards play as a preparation for the business of 
life. According to him, in the various kinds of play children 
practise those forms of activity which they will need in 
later life and upon which their struggle for existence 
depends. Childhood and youth are periods specially pro- 
vided by nature to enable young people to develop, mature 
and perfect those skills which they will need later. That is 
why boys play games that require hunting, attacking, run- 
ning, defending, or play at soldiers, hawkers or railway 
guards and in games acquire group competition, co-opera- 


. tion, discipline and other social traits which will stand them 


in good stead in adult social life. Girls play with dolls and 
Kitchen utensils, they practise being a mother, nurse or 
teacher. Their instincts and intelligence are being awakened 
Matured and perfected through play. Play thus becomes a 
Preparation for the life we are to lead in mature years. 
But this theory, though readily accepted, does not explain 
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how children, ignorant of adult needs, nevertheless prepare 
for them. Besides, if accepting this view we were to direct 
children’s games accordingly, we would rob them of eel 
freedom and spontaneity in play and introduce a serious- 
ness which would be fatal to the very spirit of play. ; 

Stanley Hall looks upon play as a group of bodily habits 
of the past persisting in the present. In play children re- 
capitulate the entire history of mankind; they go to play 
as if they remember a lost paradise. When children play 
at hunting with bow and arrow, go swimming and build- 
ing caves on the sandy beach or enjoy playing with boats, 
trains and aeroplanes, they are repeating the main epochs 
through which human civilization has passed. 

McDougall traces all play to a motive of rivalry. No 
doubt, there is a spirit of competition in most games and 
without it much of the zest and enthusiasm in games 
would be lost, yet there are several types of play activity 
in which this element of rivalry is altogether absent. In 
the play of infants and in make-believe play there is hardly 
any competition. 

Still another explanation regards play as an opportunity 
to relax and amuse oneself. Serious living calls for effort 
and concentration and leads to fatigue, therefore children 
as well as adults engage in play to refresh themselves. All 
play is recreation and relaxation, turning away from the 
serious business of life. Indoor games like chess, cards or 
carrom, outdoor activities like football, fishing or cricket. 
social engagements like going to pictures or clubs, are all 
means of play. This explanation may be true of adult play 
but does not explain the play of children for whom play 
itself is the most serious business of life and who cannot 
therefore be needing any relaxation from it. 


All these theories emphasise different aspects of the value 
of play in child life and education. They tell us that play 
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is the most sacred right of children and that both in the 
home and the school (the two chief influences in their 
education) frequent opportunities and facilities should be 
provided for wholesome play activities. No one theory con- 
tains the whole truth, yet much of what each says is true. 


3. CHARACTERISTICS OF PLAY 


Play is not easy to define, but going over the several defini- 
tions offered and examining the several forms of activity 
called play, certain general inferences may be drawn about 
its nature. In the first place, play is instinctive. Every child 
breathes, sucks, moves his arms, without trying to do so 
and at first without being aware of it. Similarly, he throws, 
runs, jumps, talks. All these activities are instinctive, 
children have a natural inborn desire and ability to do 
them and with practice their ability develops into skill, 
This strange desire to do things, to be active and to exer- 
cise as many limbs and muscles as possible is the origin 
and beginning of play. Placed in the strangest situations 
and with the strangest companions, children do not take 
long to overcome their shyness and indulge in whole- 
hearted play even if they do not understand each other’s 
language. Play is the most natural and spontaneous expres- 
sion of child life. But though play is instinctive there is no 
special instinct which we can call the play instinct, for in 
that case all play must mean definite responses bound to 
definite situations. A cursory review of the play activities 
of children will reveal how varied and numerous are their 
interests, almost every kind of activity, impulse, mood, 
interest, instinct being tapped in play. Of course, what im- 
pulses and interests are dominant at a particular age will 
determine the nature and form of play at that age, but all 
instincts find expression in play. Play is a general field for 
their exercise and development. 
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Secondly, play is activity, it is not idleness. Merely loaf- 
ing away time or dawdling is not play, it is the absence 
and loss of play interest and spirit. Play is not limited. to 
any one particular kind of activity. When children play 
hop-step-and-jump or at chasing and shouting, their acti- 
vity is essentially bodily; when they play at searching, 
pointing out distant objects or counting birds their activity 
is sensory; and when they play at solving riddles, telling or 
listening to stories or reading nonsense rhymes, their acti- 
vity is essentially mental. Or there may be a combination 
of all. Play is characteristic of the intellectual activity as 
truly as it is of the physical; observation, attention. imagi- 
nation, judgment, reasoning, are all used in play. 

Thirdly, play is marked by attention and interest of a 
strong all-absorbing type. At play, children are so deeply 
absorbed in, and their attention is so deeply concentrated 
on, what they are doing, that they are hardly aware of 
what is passing just near them. Full of enthusiasm, inspir- 
ed by a tenacity of will and purpose and forgetful of all 
else, they do not hear the mother’s call or the school bell 
but merrily go on with their play. This attitude of mind 
found in play is the attitude which represents the greatest 
efficiency in all mental effort. 

Fourthly, play is engaged in for its own sake rather than 
for any ulterior goal or end. It is its own reward. Play 
is freely chosen for its own sake and the gratification that 
is derived from it is immediate, ingrained in the very 
activity itself. The feeling of joy and satisfaction found 
in activities called play is their sole motive. This does not 
mean that play is aimless and has no purpose. The purpose 
is self-prescribed and is a vital part of human nature. 

To sum up, all play is activity promoted by a feeling of 
vigour. It is free self-expression for the pleasure of expres- 
sion. It is a natural unfolding of the inner impulses from 
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nner necessity, an act performed spontaneously, and for 
no conscious purpose beyond the activity itself. The plea- 
sure results from the very exercise of the various mental 


and bodily functions. 
4. WORK AND PLAY 


Work is serious; it is engaged in for some result useful to 
the individual or society. If there is any, pleasure in work 
it is derived from a contemplation of the end it achieves 
rather than from the process of activity itself. Work is 
always carefully selected and done for some special pur- 
pose—hence it is always deliberate rather than spontaneous. 
It lacks the variety and vigour of play because the atten- 
tion of the worker is divided between the work and ‘its 
result. In work one has often to go on in the interest of the 
result even if one is tired. Hence work is never free and 
Spontaneous like play. It is this attitude of mind alone 
that distinguishes work from play. The same activity may 
be work at one time and play at another. Boys engaged in 
building a make-believe house carry heavy loads of brick 
and earth and love to do it whether any house is actually 
built or not, but if they are engaged in regular building 
work they will shirk it and regard it an imposition. Their 
heart is not in it, they no longer do_it in the play spirit 
and look uponit as drudgery. Again, if a spirit of competi- 
tion is introduced they vie with one another and try to 
do more and more. Their attitude has changed into one 
of play. Thus the same activity may be called work or play 
according as the attitude of mind is one of free spontaneity 
seeking satisfaction in the activity itself or that of con- 
Straint going through activity somehow to gain an end 
Outside it. From this it follows that work, to be more 
efficient and effective both for the individual and society, 


should function as play. 
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5. VALUES OF PLAY 


The values of play are varied and many. In the first place, 
it is a means of physical education. That children should 
play in order to achieve robust health and strong physique 
seems too commonplace a remark, but considering how 
little attention it has received at the hands of parents and 
teachers in our country, it will bear any amount of repeti- 
tion. Play as a means of physical education is to be pre- 
ferred to gymnastic or physical drill for two reasons. 
Firstly, play is so interesting that physical exercise is 
secured without compulsion. To take exercise at the 
parallel bars is tedious and requires great will-power even 
for adults. Young people cannot take it daily with as great 
a zest and enthusiasm as they feel for a game of football 
or hockey. Secondly, play affords exercise for all limbs. 
Work, however strenuous, cannot replace play. Play should 
enter the Indian home and the girls’ school and there 
should be play centres for women and girls before we can 
reach our goal of national health. 

Secondly, play is a great intellectual influence. It affords 
mental rest and recreation. Fatigue, sorrow, depression and 
ennui are worked off in play. Children tired from study, 
tush out of their rooms in the recess and come back re- 
freshed and invigorated. Play also provides for a wide 
range of experiences. Children engage in a variety of acti- 
vities, they come across a variety of objects and they meet 


a variety of people. Playing with marbles, blocks, paper OF 
plasticine, young children explore new regions of sense- 


perception and acquire distinctions of form, shape, size» 
colour, sound and taste and acquire a practical interest 19 
their environment. They come in contact with younger and 
older people and gain from their experience and thoughts. 
This exchange of ideas, learning other people’s point of 
view and getting his own modified by the experience and 
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thoughts of others, broadens the individual’s mind and 
prevents him from growing one-sided and exclusive. His 
intellect is sharpened and stimulated. In play young 
people throw off ail restraint and self-consciousness antl 
can know and judge each other more correctly. They learn 
from their playmates and they learn about them, and this 
equips them to meet and deal with people in life. No 
wonder that great men like the Duke of Wellington pro- 
claim that they learnt their first and last lesson in leader- 
ship on the playground. 

Thirdly, play is a great training ground for character. It 
provides for the expression, exercise and growth along 
certain prescribed channels of the primary instincts and 
emotions of children. It regulates the thought, desires and 
actions of the child to form habits of conduct which deter- 
mine his moral worth. As an individual the child needs 
for his success and happiness in life such qualities as 
courage, ingenuity, initiative, perseverance, self-reliance, 
self-control, thoroughness and aggressiveness; as a member 
of society in which he has to enter into harmonious rela- 
tionship with others he has to learn to be fair, friendly, 
considerate and tolerant; and to be a useful citizen he 
must learn to be loyal to a cause, to acquire a spirit of 
co-operation and to learn to command as well as to obey. 
For the promotion and development of all these qualities 
play offers rich opportunities. Play offers such opportunities 


and activities as help to develop a democratic way of liv- 


ing and thinking. 

6. AGE DIFFERENCES IN PLAY 
Since needs, interests, skills and abilities of young people 
change with age as they grow, the play activities for them 
should be changed to suit the level of physical and mental 
development at each age period. The child under three is 
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mainly interested in sensory and motor-control plays. He 
likes to play with things that are brightly coloured, that 
produce attractive sound and that move quickly; he likes 
digging in the sand, scratching on any surface, rolling. 
kicking, moving and putting into his mouth everything 
he can lift, pushing, pulling and throwing small things 
ball, stones, spoons and the like; building with blocks of 
wood, putting books, cups and boxes together in a line 


and pushing them. All his toys and activities are enjoyed 
d opportunities for exercising his sensè 


because they affor 

ergans and limbs in them. Until six he is interested in 

imaginative and make-believe play with crude construction 
Jt 


work. Play helps the child to work off excess energy: 
gives his growing muscles the stretching and flexing they 
call for. The tendency to be active, to be always on the 
move is strong and the chief source of pleasure is in the 
variety of movements. Wading in shallow water, playing 
with swings, balls, sticks; imitating parents in farming of 
housekeeping; playing at postman, soldier or guard; rid- 
ing make-believe trains, horses or cars, make this stage. 
Before the child. enters school the number of his com- 
panions is limited. At school he meets many new playmates 
and finds himself wanting their friendship and approval: 
To win them he soon realizes that he must learn to share 
games and toys, to take turns, to give and take. i 
After six, imitation tends to be replaced by self-assertion 
and children begin doing things 0n their own initiative- 
Running, dodging, chasing and the like are more 1% 
evidence and self-assertion is so strong that more time 15 
lost in disputing than in playing. Passion for self-display 
and pride in achievement is strong and in i 
tive games is entirely individual. It is just at thi 
the school and the home should co-operate 


ample opportunity for individual contests in s$ 


s stage that 
to provi e 
ports and 
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in feats of strength and skill. Till twelve, the spirit con- 
tinues to be dominant, muscular control and skill grow, 
interest in physical activity is vigorous and varied, and co- 
operation and team spirit begin to dawn though still at 
a low level. 

After twelve, the child becomes more and more interested 
in organized games and cooperative play. Children will 
get together for a game of hide-and-seek, to produce a 
show in the backyard, to build a playhouse. The gang 
spirit begins to develop and team games are more popular. 
Groups begin to divide into teams, “sides ” and gangs, and 
individual competition makes way for co-operation and 
group rivalry. From “pairs”, “sides” and teams grows the 
spirit of co-operation and fellowship, the subordination 
of personal glory to that of the team. Ideals of self-sacrifice 
and heroism appeal strongly to them and interest in club 
activities is sharpened. Group loyalty is strong and no 
sacrifice is considered too great to bring honour to the 
team or the school. 

In later childhood the national games of hockey, foot- 
ball and cricket dominate the interests of many a boy. He 
plays them incessantly, saving his allowance to buy equip- 
ment, collecting pictures of outstanding players and identify- 
ing himself with the stars. 

Girls almost give up playing as soon as they reach the 
age of twelve or so and some of them who come from pro- 
gressive homes do take part in organized games like hockey 
and badminton in schools. But this is a very small number. 


7. Sex DIFFERENCES IN PLAY 


Sex too makes a difference to the play interest and habits 
of children. Quite carly. boys show instinctive partiality 
for vigorous and active types of expression as is found in 
running, jumping, throwing, fighting, wrestling; while girls 
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a tendency to converge and we find them enjoying the 
same kinds of games. It is only in childhood and adolescence 
that their play interests show marked differences, and a 
wise school will provide suitable opportunities for such 
differences. All that must be remembered is that in the 
interest of bodily and mental health and vigour, the need 
of freedom to play should be recognized and fulfilled. Any 
child, girl or boy, who does not play, not only misses much 
of the joy of childhood, but also fails to acquire the all- 
embracing benefits of play already described, and by failing 
to develop all that is best in him as a boy, or in her as a 
girl, fails to become the efficient man or woman nature has 
destined him or her to become. 


8. PLAY AND THE TEACHER 


Should children’s play be supervised? What is the part of 
the teacher when he joins their play? In infancy parents 
play for and with their children. Children are treated as 
playthings, they are rocked, pressed, smothered with kisses 
and not seldom thrown into the air or raised above the 
head. All this is bad. Infants play by kicking their arms 
and legs and by chirping and parents can help only by 
letting them do so by themselves. Later, toys come in and 
Parents play with them not only to initiate children into 
their right use but also to entertain and amuse them. This 
does help to cheer up the child but it should never be for- 
gotten that he will enjoy much more playing with his toys 
himself than looking at others play with them. In every 
Stage of life play is a great opportunity for self-activity and 
self-expression and whenever adults join young people in 
games, they should not usurp their right to act and play 
freely. The teacher should play with children by all means 
but he should be one among them. The teacher should 
Come down to their level of self-forgetfulness and keep 
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himself in the background to enable them to play freely. 
By no means should adults play for them and reduce active 
players into passive spectators. The tendency to show off 


and overawe youngsters is all too common with most of us 
and we should guard against it when joining children at 
play. The benefits of 


play are reaped only by playing and 
not by looking on. 


9; THE PLay-Way in EDUCATION 


Play is free, sontaneous activity engaged in for its own 
sake and is marked by a complete absorption of attention 


and interest in the activity. The individual forgets his own 
self and intuitively fi 


ollows the spirit which leads to the 
maximum of results with the minimum of effort. This atti- 
tude of mind which is found in all play is one which repre- 
sents the greatest efficiency in all mental effort. Any work 
done in this spirit or attitude becomes an art, the work of 
a genius. The greatest achievements of the race in the 
philosophy, art, literature or industry have 
work in the play spirit. 
The great geniuses are persons who have carried into their 


It is 
individual 
borrowed 
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self and identifying himself with the activity he is engaged 
in. 

This aspect of play is a great asset to education and if 
at home or in the school, adult influence and teaching 
could be passed on to children through activities in which 
children have an all-absorbing interest and on which they 
concentrate attention with enthusiasm and joy as they do 
in play, education would be a task far less irksome and 
much more effective. Effective and fruitful education is as 
active as play, for children are better educated through 
what they do for themselves than what others do for them 
and play is the best opportunity for self-expression and 
self-activity in which the end is lost in the means. That is 
why modern education insists on what is known as the 
play-way method in school work. They are helpful to effec- 
tive learning, climinate drudgery and bring into serious 
work the eagerness and alertness of play. 

Those who plead for play-way methods in education 
insist on children’s needs and interests, try to adapt curri- 
cula, time-table, methods of instruction, school organisa- 
tion and discipline to the demands of the child’s nature, 
and to make the whole programme more flexible. The whole 
movement is based on a realization that the centre of all 
educational effort and activity should be the child, that 
individual differences among children should be respected 
and provided for and that much of school work should be 
managed by children themselves. They elect prefects or 
monitors who organise and control all extra-curricular 
activities. The school is considered a self-governing and 
democratic community in which young people are allowed 
and encouraged to experiment with life and to experience 
the joy of adventure and self-expression as they do in play 

Most of the recent educational methods and movements 
emphasize the play-way in education. They work round the 
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that of Froebel. And her system includes direct preparation: 
for learning, reading, writing and arithmetic. In the per- 
ception of various forms and in the performance of various. 
movements, children not only develop senses and limbs but 
also come to recognise letters painted in large scripts and, 
through pictures of objects whose names begin with those 
letters, are introduced to words. Writing is learnt through 
tracing and arithmetic through counting beads placed in 
jars or balls put on a string. 

Another method which stresses individual activity and 
freedom is the Dalton Plan of Miss Helen Parkhurst. The 
various classrooms are termed laboratories equipped with | 
tools necessary for the study of the several subjects. Thus 
the classroom for geography is supplied with maps, plans, 
charts, models and books. The teacher of the subject, 
instead of going round to certain classes at stated hours. 
according to the time table and giving lessons to the whole. 
class, remains in his “laboratory”? ready to advise, guide 
and help when called upon by the pupils individually or in 
groups. The teacher is more a guide or tutor than an in- 
Structor. Pupils have complete freedom to come and go, 
as they think fit. On a particular day a pupil may like to 
Study history rather than geography and may go to the 
laboratory meant for the study of that subject. He has to 
finish a certain amount of the syllabus in each subject in 
a particular month or term. The syllabus is generally divid- 
ed into ten portions, one for each month, and the state- 
ment of each portion is called as assignment. Pupils cannot 
take up a new assignment till they have finished the pre- 
vious one, but they have the freedom to do it at their own 
rate and as they like. 

_In the heuristic method the child is placed in the posi- 
tion of an investigator or a discoverer and is helped to 
Obtain most of his knowledge inductively through ques- 
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should be a weekly programme, a short fifteen to twenty 
minutes being reserved every Saturday for dramatizing and 
staging an interesting story even from their own class 
reader. After a few weeks children may be encouraged to 
select their own story and do extempore acting. The im- 
pulse to impersonate is strong in early childhood and 
dramatics will offer rich opportunities for both impersona- 
tion and self-expression. 

Many times a child’s dramatic play helps him to work 
out his unconscious conflicts. Deeply frustrated by his in- 
ability to compete socially or physically with his playmates 
he can become a hero, sweeping all opposition before him 
in his imagination. 

Many parents and teachers feel uneasy that some plays 
are too bloody, too rowdy and too noisy. They feel that 
dramatics involving fighting material like swords and guns 
in mock war may make gangsters and criminals of children. 
But experience has shown that dramatic play of the fight- 
ing sort has no such risks and psychiatry has confirmed that 
dramatic play even of the fighting sort is a natural activity 
of children all over the world. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the chief theories of play, and state how you 
would make use of the play impulse in the service of 
education. 

2. “Play is the training ground for character.” In the light 
of this remark discuss the moral value of play. 

3. What is the play-way in education? Describe how it is 
being usedin the Kindergarten and the Montessori 
schools. 

4. Distinguish between work and play and discuss the 


question whether all work can be turned into play. 
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“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Bring 
Out the educational meaning of this remark. aa 
What are the values of play? Should games be ma 
Compulsory in school? 

What differences 


9 
n ga are d age and sex? 
in games are due to age and se: 
Should 
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What TE aE A by self-activity? What is its 
value in education ? Describe ho 
ing used in the Dalton Plan. pi 

What is the value of extra-curricular activities? On 
what principles should they be organized in Schooli $ 
What is the true function of the teacher ine = 
and the Playground ? Should games be supervised ? 
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Chapter Attention and Interest 


Ten 


1. THe GENERAL NATURE OF ATTENTION 


( ATTENTION is always present in conscious life and is com- 
mon to all types of mental activity—knowing, feeling and 
willing. It is the’ primary pre-condition of) them all) We 
must attend before Wwe know, feel or act. It is a characteristic 
of all conscious life. But attention is more essentially cogni- 
tive. (it is the concentration of consciousness upon one 
object rather than anotherý Attention is the heart of the 
conscious process. When we are conscious of an object, it 
means that we are aware of its presence in the environment. 
To attend to an object means to be aware of it more 
keenly and intensely than of anything else, to hold it in 
the focus of consciousness. While we are conscious of every 
object we attend to, we do not attend to every object we 
are conscious of. ‘Consciousness is a wider field and in- 
cludes that of attention) (We attend only to a part of the 
field of consciousness, the rest is not attended to. Thus 
there are two fields: one of attention and the other of in- 
attention. The former coincides with the margin of con- 
sciousness. Reading a book Iam conscious of a large number 
of objects in the room and on the table. I am conscious 
of the ticking clock, the table lamp, the pen-stand, papers, 
myself sitting in the chair and numerous other objects 
but I am more distinctly and clearly aware of the words 
and sentences that I read and of the ideas they mean. 
That is. I am aware of a large nnmber of objects about me 
but I attend only to some of them) This may be illustrated 
by referring to a lighted room. Objects near the lamp are 
Seen clearly and distinctly while objects removed from jt 
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are seen dimly and vaguely. Similarly the field of con- 
sciousness contains a central portion where objects are 
clearly apprehended and a marginal area of objects appre- 
hended indistinctly. The former is the field of attention, 
the latter of inattention. 

(But though attention is the core of consciousness, it is 
not an end in itself.) Attention is for the sake of something 
else. It is an attitude of readiness or preparedness for 
action.) Woodworth cites familiar instances of it in the 
military command of “Attention!” and the athletic call of 


“Ready”. It is this sensitively conscious and preparatory 
attitude of mind which is characteristic of attention. 


2. MARKS OF THE ATTENTION PROCESS 


Perhaps the nature of attention can be better understood 
by describing its general characteristics. 

In the first place, Gitention is not a fixed state nor a- 
faculty or power of mind. It is an activity, a growing pro- 
cess and like every mental act it cannot be centred ‘round 
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attention stay at the apex or in the focus of consciousness 
for the shortest possible time and are displaced by others. 

Secondly, {the process of attention has all the three 
aspects of conscious life, knowing, feeling and willing.) Not 
only does it help us to see and know objects clearly, but it 
is also a kind of striving and is accompanied by some 
feeling in the form of interest.. We attend to reach a goal 
and because that goal is determined by our dispositions, 
instinctive or acquired, the idea of its achievement gives. 
us pleasure and interest’ and the goal is seen and appre- 
hended more clearly and distinctly. /Attention is cognitive, 
conative and affective: > 

(Thirdly, attention is selective) We do not attend to ‘every~ 
thing that comes our way. Only those stimuli which have 
some advantage are able to attract attention, others are 
ignored. The passage of objects from the margin of con- 
sciousness to the focus is regulated. Even when we attend 
to the same object for some time we attend to some aspects 
of it more carefully and clearly than to others. Attention 
represents a narrow field and is selective. Most of our- 
achievements in life are due mainly to this selection. If we- 
try to attend to everything without limiting our range, we 


will not be able to achieve anything), 


3. THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENTION 


Attention is a preparatory attitude and involves important 
physical adjustments. Watch a student fully absorbed in 
listening to the teacher and you will have a picture of such 
adjustments helping the attentive process. These bodily 
adjustments are very necessary and bring out the value and 
importance of attention. ‘ 

In the first place, [attention increases efficiency. ( Before 
the race starts the runner is ready to jump off as soon as 
the signal is given. “Are you ready?” is the signal which 
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securing and holding of attention. Let us now discuss those 
factors of advantage or (conditions which determine the 
passage of stimuli from the field of inattention to that of 
attention. Such conditions are of two kinds, objective and 
subjective, those that are found in the objects and those 
that lie within the person. 

Of the objective conditions the first is intensity of a 
stimulus. Other factors being -equal, a strong or intense 
stimulus will attract attention. A loud noise has the advan- 
tage over a low murmur; a street band compels attention 
while a low hubbub does not/The second is size.} A large 
building will be more readily Xttended to than a small hut. 
The advertiser uses large type in his notices to attract 
attention. f he third is change. \ To attract attention the 
change should not be gradual but sudden. We do not 
notice the clock ticking on the wall but it arrests attention 
as soon as it stops. Fourthy, repetition secures attention) > 
Objects presented again and again cannot help being 
attended to. The fifth is novelty and contrast. )New objects 
or objects different from what we are used to, attract atten- 
tion more rapidly. We are aware how familiarity detracts 
attention. Common household objects are not attended to 
because they are too familiar. 

(The subjective conditions determining attention may be 
summed up in one word interest. (We attend to objects in 
which we are interested and we do not attend to those 
which do not interest us.) Interest and attention go hand in 
hand. We are interested in objects to which we attend and 
we attend to objects in which we are interested.) Interest 
means making a difference. We are interested in objects 
because they make a difference to us, because they concern 
us. Interest may be most safely defined as “the felt value 
of an end”, as the feeling which accompanies special atten- 
tion to some object. It is obvious that the two factors, 
E.. P...13 
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attention and interest, are inseparable and that they deve- 
lop simultaneously. Ordinarily interest is less dependent 
on the objects outside than simple attention, it is more a 
function of the person himself. That is why interest has a 
more enduring and persistent quality that attention lacks. 
As education lays stress on stable and enduring aspects. of 
experience, most of the teaching effort is devoted to secur- 
ing interest rather than attention, and most of the useful 
material on the subject of attention is presented under the 
head of interest. 

(Interest is both cognitive and affective, ) When we are 
intērested in an object, we observe and study it, we want 
to know more about it, it gives us a feeling of satisfaction 
and we may act to change it, or keep it unchanged} Since 
interest predisposes the organism to react in certain ways 
both to know and to act and is tinged with feeling and 


emotion, and there may be endless variety in these ways 


s i her than interest. 
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ing-up children in games and sports, because original 
nature has inclined them that way. A thirsty person does 
not attend to anything but water, a mother may be deaf 
to the noises in the street but she is alive to any sound how- 
ever faint coming from the next room where her baby is 
sleeping, and children in a class prick their ears when the 
teacher says “Let me tell you a story” because their in- 
terest in stories is natural and strong. „To catch and hold 
the attention of children we arouse their curiosity, appeal 
to their love of mastery, make them compete and emulate. 
Instinctive drives are powerful motive forces in behaviour 
and give us a fund of interest to be directed into useful 
activities. ) 

We have already listed a number of instincts and needs. 
They give the individual impetus to act which we call 
drive. VA drive is an urge or push from within, it has no 
direction but is just focused energy but through learning 
the individual acquires goals and purposes which impart 
a direction to that fund of energy. Then we speak not of 
instincts. needs or drive but of motives. A motive is a drive 
which through learning has acquired a direction through 
aims and objects, goals and purposes. These motives are 
springs of interest.) 

But ( apart from primary needs we have psychological 
needs Of sccurity, affection, recognition, new experiences 
and self-actualization. They are acquired through social 
experience and are learned.) Since most of our activity has 
Social implications these motives provide very strong in- 
terests for effort and attention. 

Since acquired interests differ with different individuals 
a number of persons behave differently in the same situa- 
tion, A professor, a confectioner, a bookseller and a child 
will behave diffierently when they are placed in a library. 
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The professor will select books for reading and eR ne 
confectioner, if he does anything at all, may aay ee 
of large size thinking they would give him enoug) mt 
paper for packing sweets, the bookseller may start calcula 


ing how much profit he would have made if all those books 


had been bought at his shop, and the child will surely 


choose those books which either haye brightly coloured 
covers or contain nice pictures. Such differences in atten- 


tion and behaviour are due to differences in acquired 
area” 
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6. TYPES OF ATTENTION 
{Attention is usually of two types, the involuntary and the 
voluntary. Involuntary attention is passive and free. It 
depends upon the striking qualities of the stimulus and the 
way in which the stimulus affects the person attending. 
Involuntary attention is given to an interesting object, as 
when a charming speaker holds us spellbound, or when 
a thrilling story absorbs us, or when we open the door 
to find out who is shouting. When we attend naturally, 
casily, spontaneously, without any effort of will, attention 
is involuntary.) Any object will attract such attention if it 
is brightly coloured or makes a loud sound, if it moves 
quickly, or is repeated, or if it arouses our interest. When 
the teacher wants to attract attention he should present 
objects to pupils in such a way that they show these 
qualities. ‘Attention is voluntary when it is given to un- 
interesting objects, when it requires some struggle, effort of 
will. It is sustained, active, forced. It is not given whole- 
heartedly, like involuntary attention, but under the stress 
of some problem, difficulty or end to be achieved, as when 
we go through a railway time-table to find out a suitable 
train, or try to understand a difficult argument or lesson, 
solve a sum in arithmetic, or check a bill.) We prescribe 
ourselves a goal and to accomplish it we have to attend to 
it. In involuntary attention, we yield ourselves to the 
stimulus, in voluntary attention we make up our mind to 
attend. Both types of attention are governed by the sub- 
jective and objective factors described above. But in some 
cases there is a fluctuation of attention between conflicting 
stimuli of which one is easier, pleasanter than the other. 
When we attend to the more difficult and uninteresting. 
attention is voluntary. Fortunately attending to an un 
interesting object often makes it interesting if we succeed 
in our task and are satisfied, and voluntary attention is re- 
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placed by free, involuntary attention, In teaching, atten- 
tion in the beginning is voluntary, the teacher explains the 
value of the subject or the lesson and the pupils address 
themselves to understand it. But the aim of the teacher 
should be to make it effortless and involuntary by making 


the lesson interesting and by arousing the instinctive and 
acquired interests of his pupils. 


7. SPAN OF ATTENTION 
By the span of attention is meant 
to which we can attend at any one ti 
past fixed the number at five ors 
experimental data 
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It is something urgent, active and stimulating.( We have 
an interest in constructing things, in building, in telling, in 
finding out, in competing. We have already seen that our 
instincts are powerful sources of interest. There is a ten- 
dency among many psychologists to identify interest with 
instinct, but there are important differences. Instincts are 
racial characteristics, interests are individual and subjec- 
tive. It is possible to kill and root out interests without 
much injury to the person. A child’s interest in harmful 
books is not difficult to eradicate but it is not desirable nor 
easy to root out instincts of curiosity or construction. 
Interest also grows out of acquired dispositions like tastes 
and sentiments, complexes and habits, moods and attitudes . 
(interest is both an end and a means in education. From 
the point of view of the child, interest is a means, for with 
its help he is to acquire knowledge and realise his pur- 
poses. For the teacher, it is an end.) Once interest is aroused 
in good conduct, studies, games or literature, the child 
will consider no sacrifice and effort too great to attain pro- 
ficiency. Every wise teacher aims not at communicating 
knowledge to young people but at stimulating them to 
acquire it themselves. For him, awakening or building a 
strong wholesome interest in the subject is itself an end 
towards which all teaching methods and practices are 


directed. 2 A ANN 
The place and function of interest in education is the 


subject of a keen controversy. One view is that the school 
is a preparation for adult life and since adult life is full 
of bitter struggle whose knocks are hard and unrelenting, 
discipline in the school should be strict and merciless and 
the child’s path should be strewn with trials and tribula- 
tions so severe that they teach him to face hardships and 
put forth strenuous effort against odds. Such an education 


will fit the child for life admirably. They condemn the 
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“interest school” as “soft pedagogy” or gets coating 
which will lead to flabbiness of character, killing effo: 
and endurance among young pupils. 


On the other hand, it is maintained that education is 
not a mere preparation for life, it is life itself and the joy 
which children feel in doing, Constructing, collecting or 


not be lost to them in the school. 
ure tone of self-expression and self- 


asset to teaching and learning. Undue 
emphasis on effort makes the child 


fear and kills his spontaneity and initiative. It is psycho- 
logically false and morally wrong to turn the child’s work 
into drudgery, and exper 
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children in the beginning do not like it, they develop an: 
interest for them later on. When effort brings achievement 
and satisfaction, it inspires children with a new zest and 
enthusiasm and is converted into an interest. The child’ 
begins because he has to, but he continues because he 
wants to. 

But if effort is to awaken interest and if interest is to- 
lead to effort, the teacher should secure both through worth- 
while ultimate goals and not through immediate superficial 
objectives. Let children not be asked to work for prizes and 
marks, for cheap applause or even mere examination suc- 
cess, but for life purposes, chosen ideals, noble aims and 
aspirations. No doubt the former group have their place 
and value but they should be subordinated to higher aims. 


and ideals. 


9. How TO AROUSE INTEREST IN A LESSON 


Attention makes for great efficiency in adjustment and 
learning and one of the major problems of education is to- 
secure the attention of the child to the lesson that is in 
progress. )The objective and subjective factors on which. 
attention depends have already been described and no 
doubt{ every teacher will bear them in mind in preparing 
and présenting lessons to his classes) All that is aimed at in 
this section is an emphasis on broad principles of teaching 
by which children’s attention and interest can be easily 
secured, 


In the first place, the teacher must recognise that child- 


ren’s interest varies with age) and he must know what 
differences in interest arise at/different stages of their deve- 
lopment. (The centre of teaching is the child, not the lesson, ` 


(and it is the lesson whichis to be adapted to the needs. 


and interests of the child, not the child to the lesson} At 
different stages of child life certain well marked intérests. 
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predominate. The teacher should be familiar with them and 
should adjust both the subject-matter and the method to 
‘the capabilities and mental development of his pupils. The 
Standard of teaching should not be so low that pupils con- 
Sider it unnecessary nor too high that they consider it be- 
yond their reach. It should be well within their power of 
understanding. For example, in the infant classes children 
acquire knowledge mostly through their senses, and systems 
-of education like the kindergarten and Montessori have a 


greater appeal. Later, memory and imagination mature 
and the pupil can 


read. Still later, thought and reasoning 
‘develop and he is 
things. Thus to exp 


will be futile. Chil 
all learning, 


they have already learnt. 
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(Fourthly, yie teacher, should avoid monotony, for that 
kills interest. )Variety is a safeguard of interest and should 

: be preserved by presenting lessons from a new angle. The 
subject-matter should be frequently re-cast and reviewed to 
provoke thought among pupils. Often a new point of view, 
an emphasis on a differént aspect of the subject, a new 
Organisation of the material, will arouse active interest. 
(Lastly, the teacher should approach the class and his 
work of teaching with great enthusiasm and interest. This 
fact about .the teacher’s attitude cannot be over-emphasized. 
A teacher who enters the class smartly, smiling and giving 
a good impression about his earnestness and interest in his 
work, will receive greater consideration, attention and in- 
terest at the hands of his pupils than the one who is listless, 
indifferent and tired,) Interest is the feeling tone of con- 
scious life and is contagious. The teacher has not only to 
take interest in his work but also show his interestedness. 
There are teachers who fill the classroom with an atmos- 
phere charged with electricity, their mere presence sends a 
wave of enthusiasm among young pupils, and they are 
able to secure attention and interest by a mere look, a 
question or a gesture. Their vitality, sense of humour, in- 
terest and love for work, do the trick. 


10. How INTERESTS EXPAND 


A commendable aim and means of effective education is 
expansion of the interests of young people. A plea has 
already been made that teachers should closely study the 
native interests of children and base their teaching pro- 
grammes and efforts on them. This is not difficult and 
when taking children’s interests as the starting point the 
teacher offers them experiences that have some immediate 
Connection with them their interests will naturally grow 
and expand. There are endless ways in which this can be 
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accomplished. For example children are very much a 
terested in dogs. They may be asked to narrate what i z 
know about them, to read about different breeds of Be 
from books in the library, to collect stories about dogs an ; 
to write a composition about them, and so on. They wil 
gather much more information in this way and the range 
of their expreience, knowledge and interest will be greatly 
enlarged. William James in his famous book, Talks 10 
Teachers on Psychology writes: “Any object not interest- 
ing in itself may become interesting through becoming 
associated with an object in which an interest already 
exists. The two associated objects, grow, as it were, to- 
gether; the interesting portion sheds its quality over the 
whole; and thus things not interesting in their own right 
borrow an interest which becomes as real and as strong as 
any natively interesting thing”. 

Such enlargement of experience and 


possible because things in this world are 


so much so that one thing leads to another. Man, animals, 
plants, climate, soil, fruits, health, medicine, doctors, hos- 


interest is made 
closely associated 


pitals, social welfare are all bound together 
matic whole and the 


in one syste- 
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Here lies the 
oject method of teachi 
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11. DISTRACTION 
The absence of distraction is an important condition of 
effective attention. Distraction may be defined as any 
stimulus whose presence interferes with the process of 
attention or draws away attention from the object to which 
we wish to attend. Ordinarily, noise or absence of quiet is 
considered the main distraction, but the conditions of dis- 
traction are varied. Some seek solitude to concentrate 
attention, others find solitude itself a great distraction. 
Dead silence is not conducive to profound mental applica- 
tion; for one thing, it does not challenge the mind to 
greater effort to concentrate attention. 

Of the conditions which hinder attention, the more com- 
mon and prominent are abnormal temperature—too cold 
or too hot rooms, improper lighting, uncomfortable seats— 
the desk or the chair may be too high—ill-health, fatigue 
or worry, and the teacher wishing to control attention 
should try to remove them as far as possible. But very often 
the reasons we give for our inability to attend are only 
excuses. Students who complain of too much noise or of 
crowd in the library to read, hear no noise and notice no 
crowd when they are busy reading a letter or talking to a 
friend. He who is always complaining against distraction 
for his failure to study may be deceiving himself by offer- 
ing lame excuses for his unwillingness to study. Distraction 
may be overcome in several ways. One is to run away from 
the distracting stimuli. If noise does not let us attend, let 
us seek a quieter place or time. Another is to get accustom- 
ed to the distracting factor. One may develop a habit of 
not attending to it. The roaring stream among the hills 
may prevent us from concentrating attention, may even 
prevent peaceful sleep, but we soon get used to it and 
carry on our tasks without feeling distracted. 

Often distraction calls forth an extra mental effort to fix 
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attention and apply oneself to the task. Eee 
studies have revealed that under conditions of distract x 
are often achieved best results in attention and pea 
because the subject puts in greater energy to keep oe 
objects before the mind. Under the stress of arse a 
many pupils muster greater effort to overcome ig eae 
and achieve higher aims. But this is not very desirable. 


They should work under conditions which do not require 
i ssary drain on their energies. 
Ce A alert, determined, hopeful attitude is very 
helpful to attention, and if pupils have developed a robust 
attitude to work and study, distractions instead of annoy- 
ing and upsetting them will simply help to arouse them to 
greater effort or at the worst to adapt their routine to them. 
Interest, enthusiasm, confidence, smartness, in brief the 
mental attitude of the learner, is of primary importance 


in securing attention in the face of distractions, and the 
teacher’s greatest problem and dut: 


y is to cultivate among 
his pupils a favourable mental attitude towards the school, 
the teacher and their work. 


QuEsTIONs 

What is the relation of interest to attention? Discuss. 

the criticism that the modern doctrine of interest leads 

to soft pedagogies. 

What is the nature of attention? What are the objec- 

tive and subjective conditions of attention? 

3. What is the use of attending to things ? Why do we 
attend to them? Do we attend to certain things instinc- 
tively? List some of them, 

4. What is attention? How j 
is it important for the tea 

pupils at different Stages ? 


10. 


te 
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. How should you discover whether a class of children 


were really attentive? What steps would you take to. 
deal with habitual inattention? 


. Comment on the following statements: 


(a) Attention is interest in action. 

(b) Attention is interest dominating cognitive process. 
(c) Interest is another name for attention. 

(d) Attention is the heart of the conscious process. 


. Describe the main sources of interest and explain how 


interest is both an end and a means in education. 


. What steps would you take to make a lesson interest- 


ing? To what causes would you attribute the child’s 
inattention to lessons in Class I? How would you pre- 
vent these causes? 


. Discuss the part that should be played by interest and’ 


effort in learning and teaching. 

Distinguish between voluntary and involuntary atten- 
tion and discuss their place in education. 

What do you understand by distraction? How would 
you overcome it? 
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‘Chapter Sense-Perception 
‘Eleven 


1. WHAT 1s SENSATION? 


ALL our information of the outside world comes to us 
through the sense-organs. They are described as the “win- 
‘dows of the soul” or “the gateways of knowledge”. Popular 
psychology speaks of five such organs, the eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue, and skin and through them we acquire knowledge 
of the conditions outside our bodies. The essential quality 
of a sense-organ is that it must have the property of res- 
ponding to certain stimuli outside itself. Thus the eyes 
react to light and give us knowledge of brightness and 
` colour; the cars respond to sound waves in the atmosphere 
and give us knowledge of noise and harmonious music; 
the nose talls us about smells, the tongue about tastes and 
the skin about temperature, contact and pain. 
It is a characteristic of sensations that they come to con- 
sciousness by way of a special sense-organ. It is only when 
a particular sense-organ is stimulated that we have a sensa- 


tion and we can dbfine a Sensation only by reference to 
the special bodily \o 


gies that gives rise to it and with 
which it is connecte l. A Sensation is a response or reaction 
aroused in us by thè stimulus, “It 


is the stimulus that. 
comes to us and the sensation is our own act, aroused by 
the stimulus.” A Sengation is an act of the sensi 
which, when stimulat areas 


ed, sends nerve Currents to th 

} © sensor’ 
centres of the brain, and the first response of the brain i 4 
sensation. The activity: of the nerve cells at the gı at 
does not by itself Constitue the se me 


‘ organ 
y its nsation 

A sensation is an eleni ; 

i entary me i 
simplest form of mental life, Bi ea ite me 


It resists analysis and 


cannot 
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be reduced to anything simpler than itself. It is mental ex- 
perience reduced to its lowest terms, and cannot be defined. 

But a pure sensation, unmixed with memories and ideas 
from past experience, is seldom had. An adult practically 
never has one. It.is in the very early days of childhood 
when the child’s experience is almost nil, that he may be 
said to receive pure sensations. No sensations with which 
we can actually deal is free from being mixed with previous 
experience and ideas. Ideas about objects mix with our 
awareness of them. 


2. SENSATION AND STIMULUS 


We get a sensation only when some sense organ is stimu- 
lated but it is not every type of stimulation to which a 
sense-organ will respond. Every sense-organ is so constituted 
that it will react only to a definite kind of stimulus. We 
cannot see with our ears or hear with our eyes or smell 
with our tongue. Within each sense-organ there are finely 
branched endings of sensoiy neurones to which the activity 
that is aroused in the sensitive tissue of the sense-organ is 
communicated and from which it is passed on to the 
central nervous system. Since each sense-organ has its own 
set of neurones and since these run to, or are connected 
with, a particular part of the brain, or spinal cord, it is 
possible to classify sensations according to the sense-organs 
in which they arise. The type of stimulus to which every 
sense-organ is adapted to respond is called its appropriate 


stimulus. ò ‘ 
It is very common to say that in sensations we are entirely 


passive. External objects impinge upon our several sense- 
organs, arousing sensations. We only passively receive im- 
pressions determined by the stimulating objects existing 1n- 
dependently of us. We do not act but are acted upon. And 
the character of sensations depends upon the physical 
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stimulus. But this should not be accepted without qualifica- 
tions. In the first place, as has already been shown 
tion depends as much upon the brain response 
activity of sensory cells and nerves as 
stimulus. We are not entirely passive in 
inactive. Secondly, the stimlus is not 
side the body. Many of our organic s 
thirst, are stimulated from within, rather than from with- 
out. The stimulus is external only in the sense of being 
other than, and independent of, the sensations to which it 
can give rise. 


, a sensa- 
and the 
it does upon the 
the sense of being 
always external, out- 
ensations like hunger, 


3. SENSE-PERCEPTION 


that of perception, the beginner i 
idea that the child first has s 
tions. This is not true. Perce ion plus mean- 
ing. Sensations tell us of qualities li 

or smell and perceptions int 


It involves a sensation thr 
organ and an interpretati 
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give us only the raw material of knowledge and perception 
is the first step by which that material is elaborated into a 
definite knowledge of the external world, the attributes 
and relations of objects outside us. It brings us in direct 
contact with things through their sensible qualities and 
connects them with previous experience so as to enable us 
to locate that thing in our system of knowledge. 

Since the core of perception is sensation and since per- 
ception is an awareness of an object present to sense, for 
purposes of education it is not advisable to draw a sharp 
line between them. Education is not concerned with the. 
mass of sense-qualities which are received through the 
several sense-organs, but mainly with the child’s knowledge 
of the world of things and their relations and with how 
this knowledge grows. That is why we have preferred to 
combine the two into sense-perception. 


4. WHAT Is MEANING ? 


(pereention has been defined as the awareness of an object 
present to sense. Sitting in my room I hear a sound and 
at once conclude that it is that of the college bell. Now 
what is given is merely a sensation of sound, but because 
such a sound has been previously connected with a parti- 
cular object, the college bell, 1 apprehend it to be that of 
the bell, though I do not sec it. Thus when a sensation 
Means an object we call it perception. 

But what is this meaning? How is it acquired? The ele- 
ments of meaning consist partly of the fusion of various 
Sense qualities which are presented together in conscious- 


ness, I have a visual sensation of pink colour with a factual 


sensation of softness, an olfactory sensation of smell, sensa- 
] these sensations when 


tions of form, shape and the like, al 
f arose.) Partly this 


given together form the perception © ) l 
meaning consists of the revivals of past experiences which 
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mix with the actual sense qualities presented. When these 
sensible qualities given together are re 
they get modified in the light of previ 
see, touch and smell a flower and also 


it again I do not say I see a patch of colour but that I see 
a flower. The fact that I see a flower which, strictly speak- 
ing, is a complex of sense qualities which cannot really be 
seen, is due to the fact that the patch of colour has acquir- 
ed the meaning of a flower due to my past experience. 


Similarly, we speak of “seeing the ground wet”. Now wet- 
ness cannot be seen but can o 


A nly be felt by touch, but the 
revival in thought of how the Wet ground looks, suffices to 
make the present visual appearance mean wetness. 
Every material thing is a 

of attributes. Some of them 
manent and practically more important than others and 
we come to regard them as the essential constituents of 
things, others which are more fluc 

ing, we regard as mere 


peated in experience, 
ous apprehension. | 
name it. When I see 
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is always more than, and over and above, the parts. In 
looking at a square it is the total figure that makes it look 
square, not the parts. It is more than the four lines that 
make it. The four lines stand in a patricular relation to 
make a square. It means that the four lines are not as im- 
portant as the relation obtaining among them. Squareness 
depends on the relation and not on the lines. 

Very early in his study Wertheimer discovered that if 
two slits in a screen were lighted for a fraction of a second 
alternately there would be an effect of movement as if light 
is moving from one slit to another. This is what really takes 
place in motion pictures which do not move but pass in 
quick succession to give an impression of movement. There- 
Judes much more than is found in 


fore perception inc 
separate sensations. Mind works as a whole and responds 


to whole situations. 

The work of Wertheimer was carried further by his 
colleagues Wolfgang Kohler and Kurt Koffka and this 
approach of Gestalt psychology did much to draw the 
attention of psychologists to larger systems of interrelated 
facts as an anti-climax to the too analytical approach of in- 
trospectionists on the one hand and the behaviourists on 
the other, It did much to popularize the notion that certain 
patterns of situations arouse certain patterns of responses. 
When we look out of the window the landscape isa compo- 
site scene, a distinct percept with a quality all its own. It is 
not merely made up of trees, houses, sky or the road but 
is something much more than that. The several items exist 
in some definite relation to each other. If the relationship 
is disturbed the quality of the whole suffers a change. 

To show the importance of relationship Kohler carried 


out an interesting experiment with hens. Grain was placed 
d at the gray paper, 


on white and gray paper. If a hen pecke' 
she was permitted to eat and if she pecked at the white 
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she was frightened away. After several hundred tri 
ie en learned to peck only at the gra 


bstitued for the ; ? 
es Rea it in 75% of the trials. This means tat the 
ene a learned to respond to the relation darker than 2 
ae merely to the gray Paper as such. The animal’s percep 
n 


tion was of the relationship between light and dark. 
With numerous such studie 


S gists 
re able to show that each of r perceptions is a unique 
3 onships. It 


als 
y paper. Then black 
gray paper and the hen 
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who cannot read from the blackboard, who must hold his 
book less than one foot from his eyes, must be promptly 
examined by a doctor. Some of the common defects are 
described here. 

Myopia or short-sightedness is very common among 
children. Hypermetropia is long sight. Astigmatism is prè- 
sent if some of the lines of the same width drawn from a 
radiating centre look heavier than others. These three de- 
fects can be easily corrected with lenses. The prescription 
of suitable glasses is such a simple remedy that it is quite 
inexcusable not to apply it. The teacher should be on the 
look-out for symptoms of eye-defects, and should teach 
pupils certain simple rules of hygiene with regard to the 
use of eyes. They should avoid reading in insufficient light, 
or with glare directly in the eyes, with flickering light or 
while lying down on the bed. Proper methods of study and 
Posture are equally jmportant. 

Defects of hearing are less common than those of vision 
but they prevent children from getting much of their 
knowledge, they are of no less importance. Children with 
defective hearing are habitually inattentive, have imperfect 
language development, are unable to enjoy the company 
of their fellow-beings and grow anti-social. The symptoms 
of abnormal conditions of the organs of hearing are earache 
or discharges from the eat both of which need prompt 
medical treatment. If there is defective hearing without 
these, it should be tested. Often deafness is caused by ton- 
sils and adenoids and these should be attended to. If deaf- 
ness is permanent, the child will have to be educated ina 
Special institution for the deaf and on different lines. 

Besides, tonsils and teeth should be periodically examin- 
ed as their diseased condition is responsible for a number 
of physical and mental disabilities. In India malnutrition 
is very common and pupils and their parents have to be 
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guided in matters of health and diet. 
service in schools with a follow. 
remedial measures are adopted 
Mental health and efficiency 
efficiency and no school can a 


An efficient medical 
“up programme to see that 
is a crying need of the hour. 
Test on physical health and 
fford to overlook it. 


7. SENSE-TRAINING 
The foundation of a great 
perception and therefore, 
must train the senses, We 


part of our knowledge is sense- 
it is stressed, that education 


are told that craft-work, drawing, 
music, kindergarten, games are valuable because they train 


the senses. But what do we mean by sense-training? To 
Many it means the improvement through exercise of such 


muscles, touch organs and the like, 
This evidently absurd view is commonly held by Many 


amount of Systematic Sense-organs can 
develop them, Sense-training jį ini 
its ability to discrimi 
organs perceive, Thus t} 


-organ and to 
as to the objects for 
which they stand.” 


ognised by 
ame Montes- 
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methods of education. Here her emphasis on sense-training 
is considered in detail. Her famous ‘didactic apparatus’ 
consisting of coloured silks for discriminating colour, of 
pieces of wood for telling weight, height, thickness, size 
and shape, is designed to train ‘* sensory acuity ”. She claims 
that it not only gives pleasure but also lays the foundation 
of aesthetic appreciation and leads to refinement in sense- 
perception. But it should not be overlooked that what is 
trained is the child’s power of perceiving, discriminating 
and interpreting his sensations rather than his power of 
receiving sense qualities. However, Madame Montessori is 
right in stressing the importance of such a training in 
early childhood as it will pave the way for later intellectual 
development. Secondly, as Sturt and Oakden point out’ 
mere sense-discrimination as an end in itself cannot be 
interesting for long. It must be connected with a purpose 
and must be supplemented by thought and study for the 
realization of definite purposes. 

But even if one does not accept the Montessori system 
sense-training is useful. It deepens knowledge and gives a4 
more concrete and accurate insight into things. The more 
definite our perceptions are, the more accurate our thought 
and knowledge grow. Some time back I asked a high school 
class to give me the approximate height of the classroom. 
The estimates varied from nine feet to forty-one feet. Such 
loose estimation is the result of defective sense training. 
Young pupils know tables of weights and measures but they 
have no idea of the approximate height, length, breadth, 
or capacity of things. The reason is not very difficult to find. 


They have been taught words without thoughts and things. 
nd applied them in examples 


They learned words in tables a 
to obtain thought but seldom, if ever, reached things. The 
Modern order in teaching is things, thoughts and words and 


e 
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hence sense-training and all ae makes for acquaintance 
i jective world is welcome. 

eee emphasises a wide sensory experience of 
the world. We know how city children are - 
plants, vegetable farms, dairies, streams, birds and the like 
and do not follow lessons dealing with them. Mere books 
and reading cannot achieve anything without actual sen- 
sory experience and 


children out as often as 


ignorant of 


children to develop an interest in 
the outside world and si in 
life. 
8. PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
Perception is built up from experience and since experience 
varies, perception 


will also vary. Two persons may have 
the same sense-organs and these may be equally acute, yet 
they seldom fo 


tm the same impressions, They attend to 


in 
Stand in disorder, With- 
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things by analysing his environment, picking out certain 
qualities, locating them, associating them, through improy- 
ed attention. The differentiation is very gradual and slow 
and there are marked differences between the sense-percep- 
tion of adults and children. 

In the first place, children’s perceptions are less analytical 
and more indefinite than those of an adult. A young child 
does not distinguish between wire, hair, cord or ribbon, 
they are all strings. He does not distinguish between pen, 
Pencil or a twig. In infancy he puts everything into his 
Mouth as he is unable to distinguish between things. His 
Perceptions of clothes, utensils, members of the family are 
vague and lack attention to actual detail. Their drawings 
of objects show how they leave out important details and 
do not mind. If they are shown a human head with eyes, 
ears or nose missing, they are not easily able to find it out, 
as the Binet tests reveal. The reason is that their experience 
is limited, their attention is fleeting, their power of inter- 
pretation is undeveloped and their perceptions are bound 
to lack richness of detail and definiteness, accuracy and 
logical organisation. 

Secondly, the child requires much stronger stimulus to 
have a perception than an adult. He fails to see things 
which are not very bright or to hear sounds which are not 
loud. Often things have to be presented to him in bright 
light, and repeatedly, before they can be perceived. The 
child reads every letter to read a word and every word to 
read and understand a sentence. 


Thirdly, children’s perceptions 
what they remember or imagine and adequately do not re- 


Present reality. For that very reason they are less serviceable. 
An adult perceives accurately and for a practical purpose. 
A child, having no idea of practical ends and means, is 
Spontaneous and perceives what details come his way Or 


are often confused with 
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attract him. Often his perceptions turn out to be fresh and 


even poetical because they are free from the - mundane 
point of view of the adult. 


9. APPERCEPTION 


In every act of perception we interpret sense-experience in 
the light of our already acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence. Perception is a process of “taking in’, of giving sensa- 
tions a meaning. AJl perception is apperception, that is, 
mental assimilation of a new presentation, according to 
William James. How a new experience will be assimilated 
depends on the stock of ideas already present in the mind. 


Colours appear different to the plain man and the artist. 
Each perceives them in the ligh 


The meanings acquired a 
help this recognition, 


called apperceptive mass and 
dividuals. 


us ready and recepti 
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suitable body of ideas ready to receive the new facts which 
will be taught. Even in the course of the lesson attempts 
should be made to call up previous knowledge as often as 
possible by means of well-directed suggestions and ques- 
tions. If this preparatory step is neglected, the new facts 
are isolated and soon lost and forgotten, attention is with- 
drawn and interest is killed. 

But previous knowledge and past experience may also 
hinder pupils in seeing the desired relationship or element 
in a new situation. A teacher may have to break down old 
ways of seeing before he can establish new ones. At the 
same time he can be careful to build perceptions today 
that will help rather than hinder tomorrow’s perception. 

Prejudices, preconceived notions or habits of feeling 
about certain races or communities, about one’s parents, 
one’s ability to learn arithmetic may hinder a child from 
Perceiving accurately. As a result of their past experience 
Students bring prejudices, biases and past ideas to a new 
learning situation and this affects what they perceive and 
how they perceive. To a very significant degree we all see 
what we want to see. This is particularly so when the 
Material presented is ambiguous. Students see things wrong 
or misinterpret them. So there is great need that the teach- 
€r should guide pupils to perceive and observe correctly 


and carefully. 


10. OBSERVATION 


It has already been stressed that sense-training cannot be 
an end in itself. It must have a purpose. It must lead to 
and cultivate observation. “Observation”, says Sully, “is 
regulated perception. To observe is to look at a thing 
Closely, to take careful note of its serveral parts or details. 

Because observation always takes place with an aim, it in- 
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volves ideas. Dumville defines it as regulated and con- 
centrated preception, it is not aimless looking about. 
Passing through the street we look at hawkers? shops, ad- 
vertisements, signboards; we hear sounds of vehicles and 
passers-by. All this is not observation, but a string of percep- 


tions. When we keep looking at shops one after the other 


to find a particular shop with a certain name 


selling cer- 
tain articles, 


We are engaged in a series of perceptions for 
a purpose. This is observation. Here perceptions have a 
purpose and follow a plan and an intelligent sequence. 
Observation implies thinking and ideas, 

perceiving a number of details but a few Significant ones, 
It involves attention, selection, analysis, classification etc. 
Essential and differentiating marks are noted. The child 
who tells us that a chair has four legs, two arms and a back 


has seen much more than the one who says that its legs are 
unequal. But it is only the latter who has observed. In 
observation something vital and Worth-while 

Those who h 


It aims not at 


is perceived, 

ave read books dealing with the exploits of 

Sherlock Holmes must have realised that observation 
depends as much on ima 


iene gination and reasoning as on sense- 
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It has already been pointed out that acuity of the sense- ~ 
organs and sensory discrimination, though essential, are 
not sufficient for good observation. Pinsent tells us that in 
any given situation, other things being equal, superior 
ability in observation will depend upon three conditions : 
“familiarity with the situation observed, knowledge about 
the situation observed, and interest in the situation and 
alert attending”. In the first place, children should be 
brought in frequent contact with the same situation so that 
they perceive characters and relations more easily and 
readily, The sailor's boy is able to discern ships in the 
distant horizon much more easily and quickly than one 
who is not used to it. Secondly, intimate knowledge is a 
great aid to observation. I see my typewriter every day, but 
when it goes wrong I observe a good deal less than the 
Mechanic who straightway finds out the defect. Evidently, 
his effective observation has been helped by his expert 
Knowledge. One valuable aid to knowledge is an acquaint- 
ance with technical terms and names. Thirdly, interest and 
attention are essential to observation. What we do not 
need, what is not worthwhile, will not be observed. Most 
of the too familiar objects of daily use we do not observe. 
We do not observe the number of steps in the stairs, we do 
not know whether it was the left or the right arm that we 
Pushed into the coat in the morning. Such information is 
Of no practical use and interest to us. 

Now of all these conditions children lack knowledge. 
They have a fund of curiosity and ask many questions. This 
leads people to think that children are good observers but 
this is hardly the case. Without sufficient knowledge and 
an adequate stock of ideas, they cannot apperceive and 
Observe. The teacher should not tell them ad they have 
to observe. but only, invite their attention to it. 

What is not PN or observed will not be learned. 
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Often because a relationship seems obvious to the te 
he may point it out and pass on to the next point 
ing that his pupils have followed him. But if the 
point depends on the first, the learner will be lost if he 
has not understood the first Point. So the teacher must 
check that pupils have perceived each link in the chain 
‘before he proceeds further. He must make sure that the 
first point has been understood or else go back and build 
readiness in the pupil to grasp the next point. 

The observation lesson is to be organised with much 
insight and care, In the first place, the aim or Purpose of 
the lesson should be clearly set out. The pupils should 
recognise it at the very outset. Secondly, observation being 
Selective, children must be directed to observe only signi- 
ficant and vital details. Such details are not to be pointed 
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12. MOVEMENT IN OBSERVATION 
All perception is movement. It is an act, a thing that we 
do. It has already been emphasized in the earlier part of 
this chapter that mind is not passive in perception and does 
not merely receive impressions. It is active and through 
activity acquires knowledge of the surrounding world. Per- 
ception is activity and muscular sensations play an im- 
Portant part in making perception richer and more definite. 
The child begins to discriminate between objects not only 
through sight and touch but also through movement, mani- 
bulation, avoiding, picking, pushing, pulling, throwing or 
Striking against them. In observation we should appeal to 
aS many senses as possible, the muscular sense is very im- 
Portant in so far as the child in early age is all movement 
And activity and movement gives him richer percepts. Play- 
M8 with the rattle, the baby not only gets touch, sound and 
Sight sensations, but also in turning it upside down, shak- 
ing, throwing, picking, biting it, he observes it from dif- 
erent angles and gets newer and more definite perceptions. 
andwork is given a very important place in modern 
education, not because we want to teach children manual 
Skill, but because in measuring, cutting, moulding and 
making things, children observe them from different points 
9f view and they convey to them a much more definite and 
Ticher Meaning. The experienced man is always more pro- 
ficient as he has actually been doing things and obtaining 
as knowledge in the most intimate and practical way. 
Caching through doing, therefore, helps to increase ‘the 
mind’s power of observation. Handwork, clay-modelling, 
Weaving, drawing, spinning, pottery and the like are, there- 
ore, not to be additional subjects added to the curriculum, 
y methods or media of teaching and learning. The 
Si Scheme of education is based upon m STE 

i ee of learning by doing. The traditiona 
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emphasize words and books and even in observation les- 
sons the teacher is frequently Suggesting words to express 
the results of observation. The result is that most book 
knowledge is useless for life. So Strong is the reaction 
against this book-learning that many modern educationists 
suggest that in the first two or three ye 
and writing should be altogether bani 
handwork should be introduced into 
Wardha Scheme is craft-centred and maintains that every 
school subject like arithmetic, geography, science, history 
and language should and can be taught through the me- 
dium of one craft or another, Considering how effectively we 
s in which we have taken active 
contains an important truth. 

If observation is accompanied by movement of some sort, 
if the child observes while 


it moves, acts and makes, know- 
ledge will be richer and more practical, 


ars of school, reading 


ned, Others hold that 


every subject. The 


part, the Wardha Scheme 


QUESTIONS 


1. How far is Sense-traini 
E 


ng a valid edu 
Xamine some of 


cational objective? 
the well-known 


observation. How 


can observation be made more effective 9 


5. Do you consider it necessary to train all children to 
observe? Why? Discuss the value and methods of train- 
ing in obervation, 

6. Estimate the educational value of visits to museums 
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and school excursions. What steps would you take to 
make sure that pupils make the most of them ? 


. Give some of the methods and aids for improving 


observation. What is the value of educational films and 
how would you use them in the school ? 


. What do you understand by the statement that hand- 


work is a method rather than a subject ? Discuss the 
main principles of the Wardha Scheme of education. 


. “ We learn by doing. ” Examine the statement carefully. 


Is real object-teaching and manipulation of objects 
essential in early education ? 


. “ The starting-point of the education process should be 


the sensori-motor reaction. ” Explain the psychological 
basis of the maxim and discuss the place of handwork 


in the education of children. 
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Chapter Feeling and Emotion 
Twelve 


1. FEELING 


FEELING is an essential element of conscious experience. 
Without it there is no conscious experience. But the word 
feeling is used in many different senses and our problem 
is to know in what sense we consider it as an essential ele- 
ment of consciousness. In the first place, it is used for touch 
when we say that a surface feels rough or soft. Secondly, it 
is used for sensations of temperature. We say we feel cold 
or warm. Thirdly, it is used for organic sensations. We feel 
thirsty or hungry. Fourthly, it is used for emotion. We feel 
fear or anger. Fifthly, it may be used for any mental state. 
We talk of the feeling of doubt, certainty or confidence. 
Lastly, it is used for feeling pleased or displeased. It is in 
this sense that we speak of feeling as the ultimate mode of 
being conscious. The first three usages refer to sensations 
and mean the apprehension of a quality to touch, tempera- 
ture, organic sensations. This is knowledge rather than 
feeling. Nor is feeling identical with emotions, for an emo- 
tion is a highly complex state and cannot be resolved into 
an elementary feeling of pleasure or pain. Feeling or affec- 
tion consists in being pleased or displeased with something, in 
liking or disliking it. 

Few objects can be counted upon as always giving rise 
to a particular feeling. Sweets, tennis, fine clothes, we may 
say, are always pleasant, but are there not times when we 
get “fed up” with them? Often this feeling of being “fed 
up” passes into a definite turning away, a positive dislike, 
No doubt they are more or less permanent and uniform 
Sources of pleasure, but they may be pleasant at one time 
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and unpleasant at another. Our attitude of being piee 
or displeased is one thing and the objects which give a 
to it another. That is why feeling is often described 
subjective. . 

Feelings in children are expressed by the so-called posi- 
tive and negative responses. The positive responses of mov- 
ing towards the stimulus, to keep it before consciousness, to 
obtain, hold or possess it, indicate pleasure, satisfaction or 
pleasantness of the stimuli. The negative responses of 
moving away from the stimuli, to avoid or escape it, indi- 
cate annoyance, dissatisfaction or displeasure. 


2. SENSATION AND FEELING 


The contrast between cognition and affection, sensation 
and feeling, is well marked. In the first place, feeling is 
blunted by repetition. Objects lose their pleasantness orun- 
pleasantness if they are Presented again and again. The 
Sweetest song repeated again and again becomes Stale, qui- 
nine loses its bitterness jf we have to take it every day. But 
the oftener the sensati 


ons are repeated the clearer grows 
our knowled, i 


Secondly, i 
Subjective, elements of 


re talk of our- 


lings have no 
are purely Subjective, 


asily attended to, selected and 
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nd to grow fainter till they 
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disappear. The more you attend to an object, the clearer 
its sense qualities become, but the more you attend to your 
pleasure or displeasure, the more it eludes your attention. 

Fourthly, sensations are “localized”. Some definite object 
is presented and a particular sense-organ is stimulated. But 
feeling is diffused over the whole system. It is the entire 
person that is pleased or displeased, but only one sense- 
organ that gives us a particular sense quality. 

Fifthly, distinct affective states cannot exist side by side 
in the same pulse of consciousness. Feelings get fused. We 
cannot be pleased or displeased at the same time. But two 
or more sensations may exist together in consciousness at 
the same time. This is because numerous stimuli may be 
present to a number of sense-organs or even one stimulus 
may give rise to a number of sensations. My cap gives me 
a sensation of touch, colour, shape, weight. But I cannot 
be pleased as well as displeased at the same time. Of the 
two opposite feelings, whichever is more intense will over- 
power the other. 

Feeling is always present in consciousness though it is 
noticed only when it is pronounced. Often we say that we 
were neither pleased nor displeased. It only means that the 
feeling tone of our experience at the moment is so low 


that we are not even aware of it. 
3. EMOTIONS 


An emotion is more than a feeling. It is a drive to do some- 
thing—something that brings about a greater adjustment of 
the organism to its enviroment. An emotion is outwardly 
directed, it is the starting-point of an overt action, though 
Sometimes the action is inhibited before expression. Feel- 
ing, on the other hand, is inwardly directed. The emotions 


of anger, fear, grief and the like are not mere pleasures or 
displeasures but tendencies to know and act as well. 
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Though everyone frequently experiences emotions, it is 
not easy to give satisfactory definition of emotional beha- 


viour. We are all familiar with the common emotions of 


fear, anger, joy, sympathy, grief and the like, yet there are 
several theories regarding their origin. Some regard emo- 
tions as mere impulses to action; others identify them with 
organic sensations; still others define them as revivals by 
association of past pleasures and pains. Perhaps the best 
method of studying them is to take up ch 
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mon to all emotional behaviour. 
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was chased by a bull and in his fright cleared a wall which 
he was never able to jump again till he had grown up. 

Fourthly, emotions excite the vascular muscular apparatus 
which is connected with involuntary movements. That is 
why under the sway of emotions we act in a way which 
we ourselves in our quieter moments will find difficult to 
justify. How often in anger do we utter words which we 
are ashamed of later on? We never meant them and still 
we uttered them. 

Fifthly, there are two sources of emotions. They may be 
aroused by definite perceptions or ideas, as when some good 
news excites joy, or they may be internally aroused by 
Organic changes such as those which result from the use 
of intoxicants. It is too common a fact that a man’s temper 
Changes with the state of his health. Children with bad 
liver are peevish and obstinate and fret at every thing. 

Sixthly, emotions tend to persist and leave behind an 
emotional disposition or mood which makes the subject 
more sensitive to certain emotion. A mood is a heightened 
tendency to feel a particular emotion. A man in an angry 
Mood frets at every object. His emotional disposition tends 
to fasten on every object that presents itself. Success fills 
young people with a confident mood and they are pushed 
on to try their hand at new and difficult things. 

Seventhly, emotions have what Stout calls their “ parasi- 
tical character’. The occurrence of an emotion presup- 
Poses the existence of a conative disposition. The fear 
Produced in birds by a shot presupposes the tendency to 
Self-preseryation. Beating another person’s child is sure to 
arouse the anger of the parent because of the pre-existing 
Parental instinct. 

Lastly, emotional behaviour is made up of a number of 
bodily changes which are always present. We are only too 
familiar with the excitement which accompanies fear, 
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anger or joy. Since this characteristic of emotions is the 


basis of an important theory we shall Consider jt 


in a 
separate section. 


4. JAMES-LANGE THEORY oF Emotions 
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constituent of emotion, and which comes first, bodily 
changes or emotion. 

No doubt there is strong evidence in support of the 
theory. An actor may induce an emotion by portraying it. 
In trying to give just a mild rebuke we fly into a rage. In 
using expressions of sympathy and sorrow in the bereave- 
ment of a friend, we are led to feel great sympathy and 
grief. Whistling and humming a tune in the dark on a lone- 
ly road does help us to imbibe courage and confidence, 
Many people are able to experience emotions by acting the 
movements peculiar to those emotions. But evidence is not 
lacking to prove that there is more to an emotion than 
simple awareness of bodily or organic changes. Actors do 
not universally experience the emotion they portray. 
Organic changes can be artificially aroused without the 
emotion. The injection of adrenalin into the blood stream 
will induce the various organic changes peculiar to emo- 
tional behaviour without exciting any emotion. Sometimes 
emotion disappears while the organic changes persist. Walk- 
ing on the road, I see a fierce dog and am very frightened. 
The organic changes and the bodily expression distinctive 
of the emotion of fear are aroused. But soon after I find 
that the dog is chained and cannot do me any possible 
harm, I feel joy but the organic changes of the emotion of 
fear stil] persist. It the emotion and the organic changes 
are causally related, or identical, how is it that the latter 
Persist when the former has disappeared ? Again, it is not 
Possible to deny that there are certain organic changes 
Which are not emotional Jike those which accompany 

Unger or thirst. How are we to distinguish those organic 
changes which are emotional from those which are not? 
ames does not provide the answer. Lastly, it is very difficult 
to explain the large variety of higher and lower emotions 
"om the simple bodily movements or organic changes. 
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of emotions as alternative to James-Lange theory. The 
thalamus they claimed sends impulses to our viscera by way 
of the autonomic nervous system and to the cortex and 
the muscles. This theory is generally accepted and emotions 
are accepted as brain functions rather than as caused by 
bodily changes. y 


6. EMOTIONS AND INSTINCT 


McDougall maintains that all the specific human emotions 
are derived from instincts. Thus anger is due to the instinct 
of pugnacity; fear to that of self-preservation. He says that 
each primary emotion is merely the affective or feeling as- 
pect of an instinct and every instinct has its own peculiar 
emotion. A list of instincts with their distinctive emotions 
is given inthe chapter on Instinctive Behaviour. McDougall 
thinks that all other emotions are blends of such emotions. 
Thus he explains awe as merely a blend or mixture of fear 
and self-abasement. Woodworth draws a distinction bet- 
ween emotion and instinctive behaviour. According to him 
the former is internal and preparatory, the latter is objec- 
tive and directed towards an end. 


7. EDUCATING THE EMOTIONS 


Emotions are the prime movers or motive forces of thought 
and conduct and their education and control is very im- 
portant, Even the lay public expect that a person who has 
received some sort of education should be able to control 
his emotions. Those who take offence and become angry 
without sufficient reason, those who are elated by every 
compliment, those who go into raptures on every possible 
occasion or feel depressed at the slightest setback, or those 
who are frightened by the least possibility of danger, are 
described as lacking in self-control. To keep one’s emotions 
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under control and be able to hide them 
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healthy channels. Emotions are the spring-head of great 
motive energy for thought and action, and the task of 
education is not to get rid of them but to harness them for 
useful ways of thought and life. They are a powerful ‘drive’ 
for conduct and the cultivation of right emotional atti- 
tudes should be one of the major aims of the school. The 
young people should be taught to appreciate the beautiful, 
to sce the perfect in Nature and art, to love truth and to 
fight for the right. 

The most important factor in healthy emotional educa- 
tion is the teacher. If he is a person of poise and balance, 
his pupils will catch it. Emotional states are contagious 
and individual differences in emotional make-up can be 
traced to the parents and teachers with whom children had 
their first contact and experience. 

Secondly, emotions cannot be cultivated directly. The 

teacher should never talk to pupils about the feelings they 
ought to have. Emotions are not felt or learnt through 
descriptions of emotions but through true and vivid ideas 
and right action. The school should provide opportunities 
favourable to the production of desirable feelings. It 
should supply new interests which open out fresh avenues 
of thought and conduct and give rise to new emotions. 
- Thirdly, the teacher should wait when there is a sharp 
and intense expression of emotion among pupils. He 
should be patient and sympathetic. Generally, the expres- 
sion of strong emotions is short-lived and it is better to 
wait till it has blown off. 

Fourthly, the teacher, should never utter biting remarks 
to wound children’s feelings nor ridicule them, for that 
would kill their sensibility. It will injure their self-respect 
and one of the strongest motives for improvement will be 
killed. 

Lastly, through stimulating teaching of literature. nature- 
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study, drawing, music, games and dramatics, the school can 
and should promote the emotional development of the 


young; the subject will be discussed later in connection 
with sentiments. 


8. FEAR AND ITs CONTROL 


The emotion of fear has been closely studied recently both 
by psychologists and biologists, and although there is no 
unanimity of opinion Tegarding its original causes and res- 
ponses and the characteristics of the mental state, fear, 
knowledge about this emotion is much more definite than 
in regard to any other. Quite an interesting discussion 
centres round the question whether the child is instinc- 


i d sounds, animals or he learns 
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and hide themselves. Sometimes an infant is frightened by 
a sudden push or a slight shake when he is just falling 
asleep or is about to wake up. 

Children are also afraid of darkness, but they have only 
learned to do so. Such fears Watson calls conditioned 
fears. For example, a child is awakened by a loud sound and 
by his violent muscular reaction his pillow falls off. He is 
frightened. If he isin the dark, fear is at once transferred 
to darkness itself. If there is a light and he is alone, the 
transfer may be to the feeling of solitude. If he is neither 
alone nor in the dark, fear may be transferred to the bed 
and he will cry when laid down next. Our fear of most 
other objects like dogs, soldiers, pain, death is because we 
have learnt to fear them due to bad training. 

Such training in most of the homes is arrantly contradic- 
tory. Parents exhort their children to follow the example 
of courage and self-reliance set by heroes of history when it 
suits their immediate purpose, for example, when they 
want the child to fetch a book from a dark room; imme- 
diately afterwards they frighten him by saying there is a 
bogey-man sitting in the dark, because they do not wish 
the child to get sweets from the same dark place. Such 
mixed motives in training have a very unhealthy effect on 
a child’s character and conduct and they learn to fear many 
things which they should not be afraid of. 

The feeling of fear is also related to the unknown. It is 
not noise in general that frightens children but an un- 
expected noise coming from an unknown source. They are 
afraid of thunder because they cannot locate its origin. 
Possibly the fear of darkness is due to this fear of the un- 
known. Even while moving in the dark the child’s fear is 
that some unknown animal may fall upon him from an 
unknown corner. Such fears are not infrequently suggested 
and stimulated by stories of ghosts and robbers. Imagina- 
E. P,,.16 
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tive children suffer most from fear, for in their fancy they 
conjure up all sorts of dangerous situations. 

The first appearance of fear is egoistic. The child fears 
pain to his body and personal loss. Gradually this fear is 
replaced by more social forms in which he prefers pain or 
loss to social disgrace and loss of prestige. This is a clear 
Possibility for education to make a Constructive use of fear, 


to sublimate it into nobler social forms and to cultivate a 
healthy attitude of courage. 
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Fear is commonly used to enforce discipline among 
children, both at home and in the school. But as has been 
pointed out before, discipline based on fear is external and 
short-lived. It has no permanent effect on the child’s 
character except that it cramps his physical and mental 
growth and makes him long for an opportunity to over- 
throw it. 


9. JEALOUSY 


Jealousy is a late-appearing emotion and can occur only 
in social situations. Hence jealousy does not appear until 
a cerain degree of social perception and participation has 
developed. Jealousy appears to be the opposite of affection 
in many cases, but the two are by no means mutually ex- 
clusive : one may feel drawn to an individual and yet be 
jealous of his achievements aud honours. 

Most often jealousy is the cause of much unrecognized 
conflict in early life. Not only does it stimulate anger, 
hatred, and inferiority in the child, but in later life it may 
so influence the conduct of the individual that he is always 
ill at ease with his environment. It lowers our self-evalua- 
tion and leads to humiliation, concealment and shame. 

The jealous child is very miserable, he has failed, or 
thinks he has, to obtain the time, attention, and affection 
of some one about whom he is greatly concerned. This 
failure, real or otherwise, like other failures, lowers his 
self-esteem. He lacks confidence, feels inferior and is full 
of doubts and misgivings about himself. He becomes shy 
and diffident or angry, resentful, rebellious. He may 
not be able to explain his feelings and may not accept his 
feelings. 

The jealous child is fretful and unhappy, giving and 
getting little out of life. He broods over his grievances 
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until he feels that the whole world is against him. He is a 
source of great annoyance to his Parents and teachers. 

In the home it is generally the birth of a new baby that 
causes jealousy in the older child. The wise parent not 
only prepares the older child for the coming event but also 
gives him personal responsibilities in the care of the in- 
fant and extra evidence of love for himself. When the older 
child realizes that the infant is not a threat but a pleasant 
experience, aggressive bahaviour will usually disappear, 
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and other activities should be toned down and students 
should be encouraged to improve upon their past achieve- 
ment and thus compete with themselves. Secondly indivi- 
dual rivalry should be replaced by group rivalry so that 
while they compete with rival groups within their own 
group they are obliged to cooperate and work together for 
a common objective and group glory. 


10. ANGER 


Anger means a large number of reactions from mild irrita- 
tion, annoyance and resentment to violent rage and temper 
in which the individual seeks to break and destory what has 
aroused his anger. Anger is aroused when a person is ob- 
structed and thwarted. In early years any interference with 
the activities of the child makes him angry but as he grows 
up adult controls which he does not understand or like, 
his own lack of strength or skill, failure or defeat may 
cause anger. When he grows older and has formed certain 
goals and ambitions any thing or person which stands in 
the way of realizing his goals or fulfilling his ambition 
makes him angry. Still later when he has developed a sensi- 
tive regard for himself and his prestige anything which 
threatens to humiliate or slight him makes him angry. 

A person is more easily and readily aroused to anger 
when he is weak, tired, hungry, liverish or extremely sleepy. 
Or it may be that small pin-pricks have piled up and the 
last straw breaks the camel’s back. Again unnecessarily 
strict control and discipline may cause resentment. 

Often anger is displaced. Tt is aroused by some major 
situation but is sparked off by a minor incident. Snubbed 
by father the child does not speak out but breaks his shoe- 
lace or pen. Rebuked by the teacher he takes it out on his 
companion and quarrels with him. 

The fact that one situation makes Madan angry but has 
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no effect on Manohar shows that there is something in the 
person himself which contributes to anger. One who is 
very sensitive about his self-respect feels slighted by a 
minor neglect but one who is thick-skinned or does not 
think highly of himself does not care, 
Expressions of anger vary from simple crying to sneers 
and taunts. The child may just send out a shriek or resist 
and disobey. He may on growing up indulge in back-biting, 
cursing, abusing or ridiculing. 
truant, make noise in the class, 
school furniture or disobey. 
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Some of them develop negati 
opposite of what they are told. 
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difficult tasks. Tedious drill, asking children to write a mis- 
spelt word thirty times, making them stand with their face 
to the wall and the like should be avoided. Taunting, 
making fun, ridicule, reprimand and the like do no good. 
Perhaps the best way to avoid anger in children is to avoid 
anger in one’s own life and behaviour. It is easier said than 
done, but it is still worth-while to remember that teacher’s 
own example is a good deterrent to outbursts of temper. If 
he is usually calm and cool and keeps his balance even in 
trying situations pupils will follow his example. 

Another very helpful device is to ask young people after 
their anger has subsided as to why they let themselves go 
like that. Such self-examination has great educational value. 

Much anger is due to incompetence, lack of skill and 
understanding and fuller appreciation of the situation. 
With the growth and development of these the number of 
situations which will arouse anger will tend to decrease. 


11. EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


As has been pointed out above emotional control and 
balance is widely accepted as a mark of an educated person. 
Intense emotions are experienced by all but it is expected 
of an educated person that he should express his emotions 
in socially accepted ways without causing distress to others 
and without making a ridiculous display of himself. But 
perhaps the word control is negative and modern psychology 
prefers the words stability and maturity. Emotional matu- 
rity does not mean that emotions and feelings should be 
banished from life but that they should be experienced in 
their full range and complexity. They are the spice of life 
and make it worth living. Schools should teach young 
people to enjoy healthy pleasures, develop wholesome in- 
terest in games, art, music and companionship, and since 
education is life itself the school years should be made as 
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happy as possible. But unless teachers themselves have this 
approach to life and participate in pleasureable activities 
they cannot encourage and stimulate young people to do 
likewise. They should at least refrain from frowning on 
those activities of young people which give them healthy 
joy and pleasure. Maturity means that young people should 
act, behave and feel as people of their age do. It does not 
mean that they should behave and feel like grown up 
people nor docs it mean that thsy should feel and behave 
like a child. They should act their age. Ifa child of six 
-does not run about and shout he is not normal; if a boy of 
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1. GENERAL NATURE OF IMAGINATION 
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dinner we may have an image of the colour of ne the 
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Just as we cannot have a pure sensation but only a per- 
ception, that is, sensation plus the meaning it has acquired 
in the course of experience, so also we cannot have pure 
images apart from their meaning. We have ideas. Images 
are to ideas what sensations are to perceptions. 


2. SENSATION AND IMAGE 


Images being incomplete pictures or copies of sensations 
are naturally inferior to the sensations “both in the enjoy- 
ment they afford and in the uses that can be made of 
them”. We will here consider the several ways in which 
they may be inferior to sensations. 

(1) Images are more fragmentary than ‘sensations. The 
latter have a background which the former lack. They are 
continuous with the total mass of experience, but in an 
image, the background is lost. An image is more detached. 
When I see a flag flying on the top of a building, this sight 
sensation occurs in a context of other experiences made up 
of sensations of sound, smell and the like, Later, when I 
recall the flag in imagination, the image is cut off from the 
context in which the original sensation occurred. 

(2) Secondly, there is a difference in intensity. Accord- 
ing to Hume, percepts differ from images “in the form of 
liveliness with which they strike the mind”. The image 
called up of a fine picture or music does not possess the 
vividness or liveliness that characterises the actual sensa- 
tion. Perceptions are aggressive, they “strike the mind”. A 
very loud sound like the whistle of an engine or the flashing 
lights of a car has the aggressiveness in question. It sets up 
motor and organic sensations which are sure to be absent 
from an image. The image of such a loud sound or bright 
light will never be so disturbing as the original sensation is. 

(3) Another difference between a percept and an image 
is that of distinctness. Images are more sketchy and fainter 
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than sensations. They are more hazy and blurred. They 
lack in detail. Sensations are more distinct and full. It is 
because much of the detail which is present in sense- 
experience falls out from an image. 
(4) Images are apt to be unstead: 
pared with actual sensations. So lo 


tinues, it keeps the sensation going. But in the case of an 
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theatre, some may have only pictures of brightly coloured 
dresses of actors and the lines and shades of curtains. 
Others may recollect only the speeches, songs and music. 
Others may have only images of dancing and movements. 
In psychology it is common to speak of “imagery types ” or 
«memory types’. We have visual, auditory or motor types 
according as the images are of sight, sound or movement. 
The most common of all is the “ mixed type ”. Most indivi- 
duals can recall-a bit of light and colour and a bit of 
music and dancing. This is the only real and common 
type. Others are rare and exceptional. 

Some time back the question of imagery types was con- 
sidered very important in the education of children. It was 
believed that every one is strong in some one sensory field, 
his memory images are strong and vivid only in that direc- 
tion and therefore he is able to learn much more through 
that particular sensory activity. The visual-minded child 
has to be taught everything by means of sight, the audi- 
tory-minded through sounds and the motor-minded through 
movements. This view is no longer credited and Pintner 
tells us: “Itis best for the teacher to disregard these dis- 
tinctions, and it is almost impossible anyway to determine 
whether a child uses predominantly one type of imagery 
rather than another. Attempts at classifying pupils into 
image types should be abandoned. Material should be pre- 
sented in the most effective ways in order to call forth the 
kinds of reactions which will be required later on by the 
child. ’”2 


4, DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Differences in imagery also come in due to age. The differ- 
ences between children and adults in respect of imagina- 


1 Educational Psychology, p. 148. 
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tion are interesting and 
view of education. 


An important difference between children and adults is 
the amount of use they make of concrete and verbal 
imagery. Children use more of concrete imagery and less 
of verbal imagery: adults use more of verbal and less of 
conerete imagery. Children tend to think in terms of ob- 
jects and concrete situations, 
clined to use words, 


shop or a friend is a 


illuminating from the point of 


i ions, nor have they 
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ooks and language and they substi- 
tute language symbols for things. 
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dependent of, concrete experience. Words without activity 
and experience are barren and should be taught and 
handled in close connection with actual experience. We 
have already stressed the need and value of activitył in 
education but we should guard against the all tooʻ{enthu- 
siaştic insistence on teaching through activity alone and 
without words. Without words the pupil cannot transcend 
his concrete, immediate perceptual experience and develop 
abstract ideas and general principles. At all times pupils 
should be able to generalize their experiences into symbols. 
and words and when necessary, translate their symbols and 
words into experiences. What is objected to is the isolation 
of the one from the other. 

Again, children are unable to distinguish between what 
has happened to them and what they imagine has happen- 
ed, between reproductive and productive images. While: 
reporting events that actually took place, their fancies, 
wishes and suppositions bring in details to garnish facts 
and the story grows in re-telling, particularly in the direc- 
tion in which they would like it to happen. A child is 
afraid of dogs. Returning from school a dog just gives him 
an angry look. Reaching home he builds up such a story 
that he was attacked by a dog, nay, several dogs, they all 
barked at him and would have torn him to pieces but for 
his pluck in running away, climbing high ground and 
pelting them with volleys of stones. Such lies are not lies, 
they do not involve any intention to deceive. Children are 
unable to distinguish between memories and imagination, 
their hold on reality is weak and not only do they wish- 
fully build stories but also believe them to be true. This 
accounts for excessive credulity among children. 

Norsworthy and Whitley believe that “ the images of 
children tend to be more vivid, more intense, than those of 
adults. So true is this that there is a time in the mental life 
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of little children when it is difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible, for them to distinguish between memory images and 
‘the images of imagination. In some children the confusion 
goes even further, and they cannot distinguish between 
percepts and images. ”t The latter part may be true but 
‘there is no evidence to show that children as a rule have 
more vivid images than adults. On the contrary they must 
have less vivid images than adults considering that their 
Powers of observation are weak and their percepts are hazy 
and indefinite, and images depend on percepts. Vividness 
in imagery is an individual trait and belongs to children as 
well as to adults, and because adults have clearer and more 
definite percepts, their images should be more vivid than 
those of children, On the other hand, because children 
-are interested in concrete things and their images are not 
mixed with associations and meanings, their imagery may 
be more vivid than that of adults, A very vivid type of 
image is called eidetic and it is tich and accurate in detail. 
Lastly, phantasy plays an important role in children’s 
imagination. Make-believe Play helps them to build a 
fanciful world in which wishes revel 
readily supplied for the aski 


m it represents an 
abnormal phase of mental lif - With adults it is patho- 
logical, with children it is natural 
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experience, rather it is a mere repetition or copy of it, it is 
called the product of reproductive imagination, as when 
we recall what . happened yesterday in the college or the 
club or recall details of events of the last year. But when 
the past only provides the raw material for building a new 
structure, when images of the past experience are woven 
into a new texture, we speak of productive imagination. 
Stories, novels, scientific theories, poems are examples of 
productive imagination. 

Productive imagination is further distinguished into re- 
ceptive and creative. When the teacher tells the class of 
distant lands in: geography or of distant times in history, 
the class tries to construct mental pictures on the basis of 
verbal descriptions given by the teacher.. The imaginative 
activity of the class is guided by the teacher and each in- 
dividual pupil is interpreting the clues to build a whole 
picture. This is called receptive imagination. On the other 
hand, when the author weaves a story or the pupils are 
called upon to describe an imaginary journey by plane or 
what they would do if they were a king, imaginative acti- 
vity is essentially creative. 

Again, creative imagination may serve an end or goal as 
when we make a programme or a general draws a plan 
of new strategy, the headmaster plans a school function; 
or it may be indulged in for the pleasure of it. The former 
type of imagination is called pragmatic, the latter aesthetic, 
But such a distinction should not mislead the reader into 
thinking that the latter is useless. Life would have been a 
dull drab affair if poets, novelists, painters, musicians, had 
not indulged in aesthetic imagination and, in their art, 
expressed, in an ideal form, the longings of man. 


6. SIGNIFICANCE OF IMAGINATION 


Imagination bears on our everyday life in many significant 
Ee Peal 
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ways and is a very valuable activity. In the first place, it 
Serves as a guide to action. It helps man to understand 
and grasp the possible consequences of his plans, policies 
and purposes. He is able to foresee what is desirable, what 
would work and how it would work. Thus, imagination is 
a great asset to an administrator, a scientist, a social re- 
former, a general and all those who are called upon to take 
decisions affecting the life and destiny of a large number 
of people. Secondly, without imagination there can be no 
human sympathy. People are sympathetic only because they 
can put themselves in the place of others and through 
imagination can understand and enter into their troubles 
and misery. In fact, much of the misery in the world is due 
to the fact that so many of us are unable to do this. Imagi- 
nation makes for understanding and sympathy in humana 
relationships. Thirdly, imagination is a powerful source of 
enjoyment. Contemplating the future we are able to visua- 
lise circumstances in which our ideals, dreams and wishes 
are happily fulfilled. Even if such circumstances never 
arise, the mere act of dreaming and imagining about them 
isa very enjoyable pastime. A man without imagination is 
unable to enjoy all that makes life worth living, literature, 
music, architecture, Painting and friendship. 
7, DANGERS oF IMAGINATION 

But like every other mental 
without dangers. Excessive 
fancies weakens character, 


activity imagination is not 
indulgence in imaginative 

ds most of 
his time day-dreaming soon from reality 
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ormal, extravagant 
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Imagination is healthy and helps us to adjust ourselves to 
our environment. Phantasy clouds the world with crea 
tions which have an emotional attraction and appeal ‘iw 
people who shut themselves away from reality. Jt has 
always an element of self-deception and that is its only 
attraction. Creative, constructive imagination in al 
spheres, whether of art or of human relationships. docs 
not seek to replace life but to enter into the meaning and 
value of human experience. 

Usually. children have an abundance of imagination anë 
many educationists feel that they should be weaned of it as 
early as possible. Madam Montessori takes exuberant 
imaginative activity of the child as a mark of immaturity 
and thinks that in this respect the child resembles a primi- 
tive savage. From this she argues that all fairy tales and 
myths should be banished from the children’s books. They 
only plunge the child into the supernatural and merely 
prolong the period of mental confusion, they develop his 
dread of reality and terror of the actual. Others object te 
the fairy tales because they teach a dubious morality often 
stressing the advantage of deceit and cunning or teaching 
that might is right. Adler also recommends that harmful, 
superstitious and immoral elements in fairy tales should 
be eliminated. Still others feel that stories of witches and 
wicked giants are likely to cause mental conflict and terror 
in the minds of young people and should be eliminated 
from their reading. But except Madam Montessori, the 
critics of fairy tales agree that the right kind of fairy’ tale 
will always have a place in education and instead of banish- 
ing it altogether, it should be reformed. Her conclusion 
about fairy tales follows from her general contention that 
imaginative activity must be based upon truth and Teality 
as revealed in positive science but she overlooks, as Drever 
Points out, that “ aesthetic imagination as phantasy corres- 
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ponds to the real need of the child’s inner life and without 
it there would be no artistic imagination. ! The fairy tale 
with its crude interpretations of Nature is in keeping with 
the child’s mental development and Teaches his imagina- 
tion at a time when his own meagre experience cannot proi 
xide an adequate outlet for his growing wishes and desires. © 
But it should not be overlooked that phantasy becomes 
a danger only when it stifles effort and if the person, 1n- 
stead of meeting difficulties in the face, retires within: him- 
self to seck substitute satisfaction in a day-dream, He loses 
his grip on the real and becomes useless intellectually and 
socially. But day-dreaming has a great advantage. Apart 
from revealing the inner workings of the mind, it repre- 
sents a mental experiment of. a high order. Here “we can 
split up a total experience, fix upon certain details, and 
sombiné these with details from other experiences, and do 
all this without the expenditure of time and labour which 


would be necessary to perform the Operations in our actual 
work.”2 


Phantasy is the source of all our ideals and “is indispen- 
sable for individual and Social progress,” 

Another danger of imagination js that it intensifies our 
dépression when we are placed in a world of sorrow and 
uncertainty, The more imaginative People are those who 
worry a great deal duri 


ng days of anxiety and fear. With 
a crisis ahead or some 


esteemed friend jn danger and 
unable to do anything, we worry, 


Parents worry about 
children, students about examinati 


ons. Some worry is 
normal. But there are people who worry 


excessively and 

this may be a symptom of excessive timidity, of lack of 

confidence, or of mental Conflict. Some of them have a 

haunting fear of making mistakes or failing, others attach 
1 An Introduction to the Psycho 


$ logy of Education, p. 199 
2 Pinsent: Principles of Teaching Method, p. 205. 
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so much importance to the opinions of others that slight 
criticism of their conduct sets-them worrying. Some people 
worry a great deal about their health and this is called 
hypochondria. Worry is satisfying so long as it lasts. Te 
others it offers positive pleasure because they are able to 
arouse pity among their friends and gain their attention. 
But excessive worry tells on health and like day-dreaming 
is a type of maladjustment. It is often an. excuse for failure- 


8. DEVELOPMENT OF IMAGINATION 


Imagination is no longer looked upon with suspicion. It is 
anormal process with a definite function and a significant 
value. We have seen above that imagination helps effective 
adjustment, and that all rational guidance of behaviour 
involyes imagination of the possible results of the several 
Plans of action. It plays an important role in self-develop- 
ment because through it ideals are formed, ambitions and 
hopes are entertained and means and methods of realising 
them are explored. The part played by imagination in the 
development of personality is clear. Imagination contri- 
butes greatly to the enjoyment of life. We select those ex- 
periences which please us and piece them together leaving 
out the unpleasant ones. .The dangers of imagination arise 
out of its extravagant use and here as elsewhere too much 
of everything is bad. The problem for education is to culti- 
vate and develop healthy forms of imaginative activity so 
that it becomes an asset to personality and avoid its growth 
into harmful channels. 

By far the most powerful help in stimulating and deye- 
loping imagination is given by play and the teacher whe 
Wishes children’s imagination to grow should provide them 
With varied and numerous opportunities for free play. The 
Play-situations call upon the child to imagine himself in 
Several roles, in places different and remote and in pursuits 
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different from the actual. One of the great things about 
childrenis that they are able to do this readily and realisti- 
cally. Often they do not need any elaborate Plaything ie 
tools, they turn everything into a toy, weaving and draping 
i with fancy. Taking a stick, they push it in between their 
legs and ride it for a horse, they place it on their shoulders 
and it becomes a rifle, they scrawl with it figures on tbe 
ground and it becomes a pencil, they strike a ball or stone 
with it and it becomes a bat or a hockey stick. They cons 
jure up all sorts of situations, things and persons and in- 
dulge in varied make-believe play. So long as such games 
šast the child is in real earnest about them and accepts the 


whole situation as very real. ; 
Almost every subject in the curriculum can be taught in 


such a way as to stimulate and develop imagination, though 
in some opportunities are greater and richer. In early years 
elay-modelling, drawing, paper-folding and colouring pic- 
tures with paints are useful. Even in the teaching of 
language, story-telling is a fruitful exercise 
should not only tell stories himsel 
bring up one. 


and the teacher 


If but ask each pupil to 
Every child is a great story-teller, and given 
Proper encouragement, will build up several stories him- 


self. Some of these stories may be dramatized so that con- 
structive images of children in being worked out into action 
grow more definite and clear. History and geography when 
taught with the help of pictures and descriptions of detail 
will call upon young minds to imagine distant places and 
times. But the attitude of the teacher is the deciding factor. 
Later, lessons in literature and poetry can develop imagina- 
tion through appreciation. The teacher should not merely 
make pupils understand meanings of words and phrases 
but help them to enjoy what they read. The poet or the 
novelist is a creator who writes for aesthetic enjoyment and 
invites us to share that joy with him by interpreting his | 
l 
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pictures in terms of our own imagery. With this sympathetic 
understanding we all transport ourselves into new places 
and situations, play new roles, meet new people and enter 
into the imaginary world of the author. The study of 
science, too, affords opportunities for imagination. Investi- 
gazing, observing. framing hypothesis, testing conclusions, 
ai) train imaginative activity. 

Popular thought attaches a great value to creative imagi- 
ration and expects the school to develop it. Most of the 
constructive work in life and society is done by persons 
invested with a high type of creative imagination and the 
school must address itself to its development. Creative 
work in primary grades is done in the several activities 
described above and later composition work in language, 
writing a story, & poem or a description, is mainly designed 
to encourage pupils to do creative thinking. Creative 
imagination means that images should be carefully selected 
and rejected in terms of a particular problem or goal and 
arranged in a meaningful pattern. Modern schools provide 
facilities for writing for a magazine, dramatizing, organis- 
ing social functions, discussion clubs, excursions, railway 
trips to industrial centres, historical places, museums and 
hills. All these are helpful in developing imagination for 
in the last resort the quality of imagination depends on 
rich opportunities for clear and accurate observation. 

Children start with enough imagination, it needs only 
direction. The school should not kill it by too much formal 
work but should, help it to grow to become a source of 
power and happiness to each individual child. 


9, THE, PROBLEM OF THE DAY-DREAMER 


Every teacher often comes across children who do not con- 
centrate attention on any task and do not make any effort 
to participate in active school life. They would rather 
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ivid and active imagina- 
mes impossible, to follow 
They often understand 
ough but they lack the 
g it. They get more out 
from active effort. Such 


ons. The child may in- 
to what he will achieve 
He dreams himself into 
his craving for mastery 
eem-hunger. Often this 


interest with the present life and its responsibilities. He 
simply turns away from them. 


As has been said above 


Social 
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teacher should use his influence to persuade them to join 
games and other physical activities of the school. In mild. 
cases this advice has proved very useful. Hikes, indoor, 
games, races, climbing trees and mountains and the like 
are good remedies. Taking part in group projects, social 
service squads, skits also help. Recently the introduction of ` 
compulsory craft work like woodwork, metal work, clay 
modelling, tailoring and the like will further help to offset 
the tendency to dream time away in the school. Busy with 
concrete things and activities, with tools and materials, 
children will be weaned away from inner life and brought 
out into the open area of outdoor activity, pleasant com- 
pany, fun, making and doing things. Meeting reality in the 
face will help them to avoid running away from it and, 
seeking substitute satisfaction in day-dreaming or phantasy. 

Abnormal extreme cases will have to be treated by a 


psychiatrist. 
10. DREAMS 


Dreaming is simply imagining at night; it is a form of 
phantasy which, like day-dreaming, often gets its impetus 
from personal problems. Sometimes they provide a sub- 
stitute for a desired goal. For- example, a boy who is 
strongly desirous of buying a bicycle may dream that he 
has got an expensive bicycle and he is riding at top speed. 
Dreams may also provide wish fulfilment in a negative 
way. A student who is afraid of failing in the examination 
may dream that he is running on a railway platform to 
Catch a train which is in motion and that he is unable to 
catch it. Such a dream symbolizes his feeling of helpless- 
ness and anxiety. It is reasonable to believe that dreams. 
are related to worries, wishes, hostilities, unpleasant 
memories, and the like. Analysis of dreams and other 
phantasy material offers an approach to studying emo- 
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tional problems and personality because the themes of 
dreams are reflections or projections of our feelings, needs, 
attitudes and conflicts. But the interpretation of dreams 
is not an easy task. Dreams can be given a meaning only 
when one knows a great deal about the life and personality 
of the dreamer. 

Tf young People are asked to describe a dream it will 
give important clues to their direction of thinking and 
personal problems, but the teacher need not put too much 
meaning into them as dreams are crazy, confused, irra- 
tional and bizzare, students?’ memories of their dreams are 
very vague and their descriptions of dreams are largely 


made up. Even then such descriptions will reveal 


much 
about the inner life of students. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is imagination? What 
cation? 


2. Distinguish between imagination and Perception. How 
are the two related to each other ? 


. Distinguish between reproductive 
imagination and discuss the 
education. 

4. Distinguish between 
adult. What is the pl 
thought? 

- What are the dangers of imagination ? 
ween phantasy and imagination. 
fairy tales in education? 

6. What do you understand by training the imagination ? 

How can it be done in the school? 


7. What is: the role of imagination in self-development ? 
Does it weaken character? If so, how? 


part does it play in edu- 


to 


and productive 
Importance of each jn 


the imagery of a child and an 
ace of language in the growth of 


Distinguish bet- 
What is the place of 
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. Show the several ways in which imagination can be 


developed in the teaching of school subjects. 


. What types of imagination are involved in reading a 


novel, writing a story, describing an event? Describe 
them in detail. 


_ What is the place of day-dreams and worry in life ? 


How should the school direct imagination into healthy 
channels ? 
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Fourteen 


1. NATURE of MEMORY 
EVERYBODY understands th: 


gists do not agree with each other, The m 


what processes are involved in 
as the ideal revival, so far as ideal 
ctive, in which the objects of past 

as possible in the order 


£ he equivalent to 
Tetentiveness, the ability to retaj i 
duce and recall. Others use 


iving impressions. 
Woodworth regards memory as j i : 
tion, recall and recognition, 


We will not attempt any hard 


or conserving of pas 
past experiences and 


periences, as students commonly under. 
all the four factors. 


The first, registration, 


stand it. Jt involves 


is merely the existence of ex- 
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perience; without having-experienced anything it is absurd 
to try or presume to recall it. Experience is the first pre- 
condition. Secondly, -such experiences must be retained or 
conserved in some form or the other. The mind must hold 
experiences in its grasp as it were, before they can be re- 
produced or recalled which is the third clement in memory. 
Fourthly, on recall, such ideas and images must be recog- 
nised as our own. Finally, as Stout emphasises, memory 
should specially refer to those cases in which the power of 
retentiveness gives rise to the definite revival, reinstatement 
as he calls it, of some portion of past experience, in: the 
form of ideas and images. Thus a person will not say that 
he remembers how to ride a cycle or play tennis, for here 
a reference is made to lacquired dispositions which do not 
form a part of his immediate experience. He can say that 
he- remembers the last occasion when he rode a-cycle or 


played tennis. f 


2. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


There are very great differences of memory among indivi- 
duals. There are persons who work hard to learn and re- 
member only to be disgusted that they forget immediately 
after learning, and there are fortunate people who acquire 
easily and retain for long and with accuracy. Some acquire 
readily but also forget quickly, others acquire with great 
difficulty but, once they acquire a thing, they never forget it. 

Some people have a good memory for names, figures and 
dates and can remember them well; others can learn lan- 
guages better; still others have a very good memory for 
faces, scenes or places. Most people can remember very well 
in the line of their special interests, but some people can 
remember anything that comes theirt way. We have pro- 
digies and geniuses whose memory can work in a mar- 
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yellous way in a restricted sphere like mathematics, music 
or languages. 5 

Again, there are memory differences at different stages 
of mental development. How often do old people complain 
that their memory is not as good as it used to be. In ex- 
treme old age the ability to remember new impressions 
becomes definitely very weak, but the events of childhood 
and youth are still clearly remembered. Certainly, in child- 
hood, memory for learning lines of poetry, nonsense rhymes, 
dates and the like, is greater. Memory is said to develop 
up to the age of 25 after which it remains what it is. 


3. SIGNS oF GooD AND BaD MEMORY 


But what constitutes a good or a bad memory? What dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other? Stout describes four 
marks of a good memory. The first is the rapidity with 
which the power of recalling an experience is acquired, 
People with good memory are able to learn quickly and 
easily. The second is the length of time during which the 
power of remembering lasts without being refreshed. A 
person with a good memory should be able to recall the 
details of an incident long past, without having for once 
gone over them in his mind. The third is the rapidity and 
promptness with which things are recalled. 


: Some people 
go on feeling for long on their tongues the details to be 
recalled. Others can recall easily and quickly. The fourth 


is the accuracy of what is recalled. A person with a good 
memory will be accurate in what he recalls. To these may 
be added the fifth mark, the serviceableness of what is re- 
called. A person with a good memory will recall or remem- 
ber things which are relevant to the occasion. Many people 
commit things to memory but cannot recall them when 
they are needed. A good memory should be serviceable. 
Many students who cram for examinations fail to recall, 
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in the examination, thoughts and words they had com- 
mitted to memory. 

Thus a good memory will help a person to recall relevant 
details, with speed and accuracy. 


4. CONDITIONS OF GOOD MEMORY 


What are the determining factors of good memory? What 
are the general conditions favourable to effective remem- 
bering? A detailed discussion of the factors which may 
improve memory will follow later. Here we turn to a con- 
sideration of the general factors only. 

In the first place, good health helps memory. We have 
seen that every mental process means the formation of 
certain brain-paths and memory is in a broad sense retrac- 
ing those brain-paths. How long these traces will remain 
depends upon heredity and our inborn capacity to retain. 
But poor health will definitely diminish this retentiveness 
and good health will take it to its height. In order to make 
the most of our power to retain, we must keep good health. 
Students during examination days neglect health and suffer 
for it. Mental vigour, freedom from fatigue and fresh air, 
help us to remember better. Students often appreciate the 
yalue of this suggestion when they study their difficult sub- 
jects and topics in the morning hours. 

Another most important condition of a good memory is 
attention. One author has remarked wittily, “ Interest is the 
mother of attention, and attention is the mother of me- 
mory; if you would secure memory, you must first catch 
the mother and the grandmother”. The student who has 
no interest in what he studies, and goes through his task 
inattentively, does not acquire much and retains very poorly 
what little he acquires. There are students in every school 
who cannot recall even a single theorem of geometry, are 
very poor in recalling facts in history or geography, but 
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who can recall very minutely even small details of almost 
all the matches played during the season. This is essentially 
a question of the differences of interest and attention. 
Irksomeness and superficiality of acquisition are natural 
accompaniments of this lack of interest and attention. The 
person who is not deeply interested in the task that is be- 
fore him constantly wanders away to more alluring fields, 


attention is scattered, and recalled ideas are vague, con- 
fused’ and fleeting. 


Thirdly, impressions received more vivi 
are better remembered. 
the impression, the lon 


dly and distinctly 
The more intense and vivacious 
ger it is remembered. The details 
and dates of tragedies and fatal accidents are remembered 
perfectly because of their powerful impression. 

Fourthly, Tepetition of even ordinary experiences helps 


us to remember them. Lessons frequently repeated are at 
Our finger’s end. But mere re 


it is frequent, recent and regular. This factor comes into 
Play so often in education that it needs a more detailed 
treatment. 


petition will not suffice unless © 
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Children haye a strong impulse to repeat thymes, tables 
and lessons from their readers and one frequently meets a 
young child who knows his primer by heart. The teacher 
should certainly make use of this impulse and make child- 
ren learn a number of useful things. But not infrequently 
one comes across pupils who can repeat lessons without 
understanding a word of them and many grown-up pupils 
are chagrined on the examination day to find that items 
memorized through repetition cannot be recalled. It is be- 
cause mere repetition is not enough. It must be accom- 
panied by understanding and interest, there must be Motive 
to learn and a concentration of attention on the subject. 
The old method of drill was ineffective because in it re- 
petition was not meaningful. The teacher should encourage 
pupils to understand things clearly and then leave them 
alone to find out what degree of repetition each one of 
them will need to learn any item. Some pupils need less 
time, others need more organisation of the subject-matter 
and so on. The length of repetition will depend on the 
individual pupil’s span of attention. If he is not able to 
attend to an item for long, repetition will be useless, 

Should repetition be spaced ? Experimental studies show 
that a daily programme of short periods in which topics 
can be repeated frequently is better than a prolonged single 
period. The teacher who has to give six hours a week will 
gain by devoting one hour daily than by giving two hours 
on three days. Two periods of thirty minutes placed in- 
dependently in the daily time-table will be still better, 
Attention will not flag, impressions will be clear and more 
lasting. Fatigue will be avoided and a fresh Start every 
time will insure interest. 

Woodworth describes an experiment on part and whole 
learning, In committing a poem to memory 
economical to learn it part by part or go throug 
E. P...18 


is it more 
h the whole 
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poem again and again till it is mastered? The experiment 
he describes favours the whole method. A young man took 
two passages of 240 lines, both from the same poem and 
studied one by the whole method, the other by the part 
method in sittings of about thirty-five minutes each day. 
One passage he read thrice daily, and doing three readings 
of the whole, could recite it in 10 days, taking in all 348 
minutes. The other passage he learnt by parts memorizing 
30 lines till the whole could be recited to 12 days, taking 
about 431 minutes. Thus by the whole method he could 
save 83 minutes, that is, 20 per cent of the time. 
Woodworth goes on to emphasise that the factors of ad- 
vantage involved in memorizing are interest, attention and 
confidence, recency of experience, meaning and organiza- 
tion of subject-matter. They should supplment repetition. 


6. REGISTRATION OR FIXATION 


For an accurate and detailed analysis of the act of re- 
membering and for a consideration of the important ques- 
tion of improving memory we must examine the elementary 
processes involved in it more closely, 

In recording experiences or registering verbal material 
there are certain principles which make for better repro- 
duction and longer retention. The most prominent of them 
such as good physical health, freedom from fatigue and 
anxiety, interest and attention, vividness of im 
petition, giving experiences and verbal material, rich 
meaning, spaced repetition and memorizing by the part or 
the whole method have already been dealt with. All that 
is attempted here is an emphasis on some classroom 
practices which may help fixation. 

Before undertaking to memorize, it is advisable to deter- 
mine whether the material is to be learnt for permanent 
or limited recall. There should be a definite purpose in all 


Pression, re- 
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learning and memorizing. Most students learn for a limited 
recall for use in the examination. They put off the entire 
learning till the last day or hours just preceding the exa- 
mination, but only to find that they have made a hopeless 
mess of it. The best method is to have spaced recitations 
of the material sometime before the examination until it is 
fairly well learnt, and then to have a final practice just 
before the examination. In learning for permanent use the 
matter should be repeated very frequently, repetition 
should be done for a long period of time and associations 
among the items to be learnt should be developed. 

It has already been emphasised that vivid impressions 
last longer but effort should be made to prevent trivial 
things from occupying too much attention. As we shall see 
later, unless we withdraw attention from unimportant, irre- 
levant items we cannot concentrate on the important ones. 

Repetition, too, has already been stressed. In the class 
every student should think of the answers to the questions 
asked of his classmates, If he knows the answer, he is get- 
ting a review; if he does not know, he will be able to learn 
When his classmate repeats the answer. Many students re- 
Peat gists of what they learn or repeat orally by closing 
their books. Others read rapidly and then note down the 
Main points of what they have read to see if they have 
Missed anything important. Some students in colleges Jisten 
to the lecturer attentively and take down notes with the 
help of textbooks on reaching home, others take down notes 
in the class-room and develop them at home with the help 
Of a number of books. All these devices are helpful. 

Some Pupils outline their reading matter and count the 
Sub-headings. Others learn the first letter or word of every 
ine of a poem. Others organise their matter into logical 
Reads and learn the order of those heads. 

From the point of view of the teacher the lesson to be 
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learnt should have a multiple sense appeal. We have al- 
ready seen in sense training that stimuli which appeal to 
more than one sense-organ are perceived and remembered 
better. In teaching new words the teacher not only pro- 
Nounces the word, he spells it, asks the class to pronounce 
and spell it, he writes it on the blackboard and asks the 
class to transcribe it. Thus children have seen it, read it 
and written it, and their impression is visual, auditory and 
muscular. The multiple sense appeal helps effective fixation. 
. James says, “ All improvement of memory consists in the 
improvement of one’s habitual method of recording facts”. 
These methods may be mechanical as the intensification 
and repetition. of the stimuli. They may be judicious as 
remembering things by arranging them logically, classify- 
ing and placing them under general heads. They may be 


ingenious as remembering things by fancifully connecting 
them with other things. 


7. RETENTION 


As already mentioned differences in re 
heredity. The ability to retain rests 
brain-paths, that is, on physiological factors which are be- 
yond our direct control. Anything that is retained in the 
mind persists in the form of dispositions, Individual dif- 
ferences in retentiveness have already been described and 
the factors which influence it are age, fatigue, illness, 
poisons and drugs that is, all that affects the health of the 
nervous system, ; 

Many charlatans exploit the credulity of students by sel- 
ing them drugs which are claimed to improve their reten- 
tive power. But the best thing to do is to 
general bodily tone. 

Retention is very difficult to improve by practice, It is a 
case of dispositions and the Strength of dispositions de- 


tention are due to 
on traces left in the 


improve the 
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pends upon an individual’s brain. The capacity of reten- 
tion is native and cannot be improved by training. But 
what help the teacher can give to ensure retention of Iearn- 
ed material will be discussed in the next chapter. 


8. MEASUREMENT OF RETENTION 


In. experiments on retention the subjects are asked to 
master a certain learning task. The task may be motor or 
verbal or both. After some fixed time the amount of learned 
material that the subjects have retained is measured. In 
some cases it is done soon after the learning period and in 
other cases an interval of time is allowed between learning 
and testing. The interval may be days or even weeks. This 
is usually what the teacher also does, first teaching, then 
allowing pupils to learn and then testing them after some 
time, but his practice is neither methodical nor standardized, 

‘There are four common methods of measuring reten- 
tidh in the laboratory. The first is the method of recall in 
Which the learner recreates from memory what he has 
learned. Any deviation is counted as an error. May be 
there is Only one answer to the question and the learner 
may get it right or wrong. But the teacher may expect 
Originality of interpretation and expression in which case 
there may be degrees of recall. If the recall has to be 
verbatim the score is usually lower. But a pupil may not 
be able to recall though he can recognise in which case we 
can say that the method of recall is not perfect. 

The second method of recognition is used very exten- 
sively in psychological testing. A number of answers are 
given to a question and pupils are asked to identify or 
TeCognize the correct one. 

The third method of measuring retention is that of 
TeProduction or rearrangement. Here the subject has learn« 
€d material in a certain order, he is given that material in 
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a mixed up form and he is asked to organize it into the 
original form or order. 

The fourth method of measuring retention is that of 
savings or relearning. It is assumed that a person never 
completely forgets anything he has learned, and here the 
subject is asked to relearn the same material. The differ- 
ence between the time taken in the first learning and that 
required for relearning to the same degree of proficiency 
is a measure of the subject’s degree of retention from the 
original learning. 

Only the first two methods are used in the classroom 


but all four methods are used in laboratory studies of 
retention. 


9. RECALL 


Recall is the mental revival of past experience. Of all ex- 
petiences retained only some can be recalled and psychc- 
analysts tell us that even those which are not recalled 
influence our persent behaviour, likes and dislikes. But 
here we are concerned with the factors which influence the 
revival of most pertinent memories, 

The past is reproduced or recalled to make an adjust- 
ment to the persent condition but often we cannot make 
the proper recall. The thing just escapes us. It may be the 
name of the friend, a place or a town and however we may 
cudgel our brains, it gives us a slip. What are we to do 
under such circumstances ? 

Recall is of two kinds, spontaneous and deliberate. We 
have seen how in a reverie one idea leads to another and a 
long string is made up without any effort on our part. 
After-dinner hours are generally filled up by such recollec+ 
tions of old long past experiences, hopes, disappointments, 
joys and sorrows. One picture fades into another. This is 
spontaneous recall, But on other occasions we are called 
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upon to meet a new situation, to solve a new problem or 
make new adjustments. We recall our past to help us, but 
in reproducing we select those experiences which bear on 
the present. From the host of memories that arise only a 
few are chosen to solve the problem or to make a proper 
adjustment. This is deliberate recall. The need of the 
moment seems to attract and pull out of the past into the 
present such memories as are in tune with it. Taking an 
examination, a pupil recalls facts pertinent to the subject 


in hand. 
For improvement of recall or reproduction the following 


suggestions are helpful. 

G) An attitude of confidence is essential to recall, 
anxiety, fear or diffidence will prevent the recall. Those 
students who enter the examination hall in an attitude 
of excessive anxiety are sure to spoil their work. Doubt 
blocks reproduction. He who thinks he can, does succeed 
in recalling, 

(ii) The stimulus should be given a good chance. Look 
squarely at the person whose name you wish to recall, and 
you will soon be able to recall it. 

(iii) If there is any difficulty in recall, drop the matter 
for the time being and come back to it afresh. Sometimes 
We are unable to solve a problem and give it up. Later 
When we try to tackle it, the solution flashes into con- 
Sciousness readily. It does no good to keep doggedly hunt- 
ing for a name you are not able to recall. Half an hour 
later it may enter your mind without the least trouble. 

But what can the teacher do to help efficient recall? The 
first thing the teacher can do is to help students to see 
Meaning in what they are learning and find value in it for 
themselves and their problems. A student’s interest is the 

€Y to his learning, If the teacher can capture his interest 
he will work with persistence and imagination and learn 
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with remarkable precision and detail. Pupils should be 
given a chance to share in the responsibility for their own 
Jearning. The teacher should not do all the planning, 
execution and evaluation; if he does so pupils will lose 
interest. Students’ participation in teaching and learning is 
helpful in building up their interest and in recalling what 
they learn. Secondly students should be helped to organize 
their learning so that they find out what they have learned 
and what they have left out. If they are continually helped 
to recall, draw inferences or establish relationships they 
will be actively involved in the task of learning and will 
recall better. Thirdly multiple approach through group dis- 
cussions, talks and writing will help fixation and recall. 


10. ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


The association of ideas is 
one idea calls up another 
viously experienced. Peaco: 


a well-known principle by which 
or others that have been pre- 


cks shriek when clouds thunder, 
children are afraid when they spill milk, dogs run away 
when you raise your arm 


to strike. It is because these ex- 
periences recall others to 


mind and arouse original res- 
ponses. Animals are trained to make certain movements 


at the bidding of their Masters. A particular Sign awakens 
thoughts of previous behaviour which is reproduced, It is 
a type of conditioned response. 

Human experience is continuous 
into wholes. The thought of one 


perience brings to mind others experienced along with it. 


As I sit, reading at my desk I suddenly hear a whistle. 
I think of the engine that has pr 


oduced it, the train, the 
crowd, the scene at the platform. It leads me to think of 
the last journey I took by train, t 


he circumstances under 
which it was performed, the people I met, the places I 


and can be marked out 
fact or element of ex- 
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visited and a host of things and details. A string of ideas 
flashes across my mind and I find myself in a new setting: 

Such an association of ideas is governed by certain factors. 
Of a large mass of experience and thought only a few are 
recalled. It depends on recency, frequency and intensity of 
experiences or on the mood or attitude of the person, If 
you ask a person the first word that comes to his mind 
when he hears the word day, most often he will respond 
with night. This association is determined by frequency of 
connection, but if the day has been hot or it has been an 
unusual summer, he may respond with hot, in which casé 
the association will be based on recency or intensity of the 
connection. Again, in a happy frame of mind we recall 
bright sunny thoughts and in a depressing state our ideas 
tend to be gloomy. i 

There are two ways in which different things may be 
associated so that recalling one leads to the recall of the 
other. In the first place, things may, in some way, resemble 
each other. One story may remind me of another with the 
same plot, one face may lead me to think of my friend who 
has a similar face; some dogs remind us of a fox, others 
of a wolf. This is association by similarity. But the story 
may remind me of the persons who described it last week, 
the face of a man may lead me to think of the party where 
I met him some time back, a dog may remind me of the 
child bitten by another dog and so on. These associations 
do not depend upon similarity but on contiguity. Facts 
experienced or thought together are so associated that the 
thought of one leads to the other. 

Associative thinking opens up a large vista of past ex- 
Periences and thoughts and its value depends on the worth: 
whileness of connections between ideas. If the aim of educa. 
tion is to establish useful links among ideas, young people 
should have a wealth of primary experience with life and 
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the things that are to be linked together should be preg 
sented together. Healthy interests and a variety of social 
contacts will be helpful. In teaching a language words 
should be associated with actual things and experiences. If 
the two are presented together, the one will spontaneously 
recall the other. 


Relationships or associations make 


ideas, things, and 
events meaningful. 


A new topic taught will be meaning- 
ful to pupils to the extent that it is rooted in their own 
experience of making different kinds of associations under 
different circumstances. School learning is often con- 
demned as barren because dates, names, definitions, rules, 
multiplication tables and so on have been set before the 
learners to be learned verbatim without any meaning to 
the learner or relationship to his previous experience. 
They are retained as they are commited to memory 
through drill and verbatim but they can be recalled use- 
fully in any context of their need only if they are asso- 
ciated with concrete Situations in which the 
be used or applied. But 
found in associations li 


if they are re- 
, if they are useful, 
he can relate them 


11. RECOGNITION 
To recognise is to identify an object and place it in one’s 
system of memories. It js knowing the object again and 
at it is being known again, There 
are degrees of recognition. There may be a vague feeling 


of familiarity; we are conscious that we have been there 
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‘before or have seen that person though we may not be able 
to give any details. Or there may be a very definite identi- 
fication of the object, we are able to place it in our past 
experience. Walking on the road I see a moving object in 
the distance. I may recognise it as a dog. I may not have 
seen that particular dog but I am able to place it ina 
familiar class. But I may also recognise it as a terrier or 
better still, as a terrier belonging to a neighbour. Recogni- 
tion in all these cases is the same, it differs only in degree, 
in specific details which place it more definitely in my past 
experience. 

The feeling of familiarity is basic to recognition and 
plays an essential part in all acts of recognising. But the 
act of recognition is more than this fecling of familiarity. 
It is not complete till the object recognised is definitely 
placed in our past experience. Recognition is easier than 
recall; we may recognise a person without being able to 
recall his name. Repetition leads to greater familiarity and 
finally to recall. 

Recognition is so prompt and spontaneous an act that it 
is very difficult to say if it can be improved. 


12. FORGETFULNESS 


A seemingly paradoxical statement that to remember well 
we must forget a great deal is very often made. Forgetful- 
ness is very essential. If irrelevant details are forgotten the 
relevant ones are remembered better. In economical learn- 
ing we must sclect. Instead of memorizing details we 
Should select the significant factors and large concepts, and 
try to fix these in mind in discarding the mass of details 
Which can be filled in if those large concepts are recalled. 
f after reading a chapter you try to classify your material 
Under selected class-heads, it will be easier to recall and 
Teproduce the substance of that chapter. Attention which 
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is basic to all retention and reproduction is by its very 
nature, selective and our ends and purposes determine such 
selection. Every moment of our waking or conscious lifé 
is replete with teeming details of experience and it would 
be embracing a sheer catastrophe to try to remember each 
one of them. We must select a few and forget the rest. 
Forgetting is the failure of the individual to revive in 
Consciousness an idea or group of ideas without the help of 
the original stimulus. Forgetting is not abnormal and we 
are often able to recall experiences which we failed to’ re- 
cail previously. Doubt, distraction, fatigue and emotional 
disturbances are some of the common causes of forgetting- 
How well prepared lessons are forgotten in tests or under 


the stress of fear and anxiety due to excessive punishments 
in schools or due to domestic Worry is a common experience 
of every teacher and it is his duty to smooth over such situa- 
tions and inspire confidence and trust among his pupils: 
Unpleasant experiences and thoughts are often forcibly 
Suppressed and banished from memory. Such troublesome 
ideas are said to be ‘repressed’ but though forgotten they 
continue 4o influence behaviour and personality. Psycho- 
analysis is one of the best methods of bringing into con- 
sciousness such forgotten experiences. The person is allow- 


ed to throw of all moral restraint and to talk of his vital 
interests freely. \A detailed discussion of the method will 
follow, later. \ f 


13. \WHY Do We ForceT? 
There is no single nor simple answer to the question; why 
do we forget? A pupil: learns the English equivalent of a 
Hindi word, he is introduced to a new class-mate and later 
addresses him by his name, he masters the formula that 
(a + b) into (a — b ) is equal to ( a? — b? ), Why should 
any of these fail on a futuire occasion? 
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- One reason could be that. the occasion in fact is different. 
The class-mate was met in school and in the market his 
same could not be recalled, the translation of the Hindi 
word was learned in a context that has changed. Another 
reason could be that much has happened between learn- 
ing and recall that has interfered with the retention of the 
original experience and its reproduction. It is the latter 
which concerns us more. r 

A common answer is that with lapse of time what is 
łearned tends to be forgotten if not used. Disuse accounts 
for a good deal of our forgetting. We talk about memory 
“fading” or being “a little rusty”. It is assumed that as 
flowers fade and iron rusts if we are not careful similarly 
things learned decay and disappear if they are not pro- 
perly practised and used. Many things learned in the school 
are forgotten because they are not put to any use or thought 
of after leaving the school. Just as unused muscles atrophy 
so unused learnings fade away. ~ 

Another cause of forgetting is interference with what is 
Jcarned by other experiences. If other activitics intervene 
between original learning and recall they affect retention 
and recall. In an experimental study two groups were 
taken, one learned a certain material and then went to 
sleep and the second learned the same material and then 
took part in other activities, learnings and experiences. In 
the test the first group did better leading to the conclusion 
that other experiences interfered with and impaired the 
recall. 

Interference between old and new learning may work 
in either direction or both, Suppose a class is taught two 
Stories one after the other, an important way of testing 
‘What they have learned is to ask them to identify the 
Characters of the two stories and describe their plot. Often 
Pupils will mix one with the other. If details of the first 
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story are confused or interfered by those of the second we 
call it retroactive inhibition or backward-working inhibi- 
tion.. What is learned in the second task interferes with 
the retention of the first. But if the memory of the first 
interferes with the recall of the second, it is proactive in- 
hibition or forward-working inhibition. 

` Experimental studies have shown that there is considera- 
ble evidence to support the concept of interference as a 
major cause of forgetting. These studies have shown that 
interference in learning increases with the increase in the 
Number of competing associations, interference is greater 
when the two learning tasks are very similar and when the 
learning is not complete, and in either case it suffers from 
interference by material learned before and after it. 

These conclusions are drawn from laboratory studies but 
there is general agreement among educational Psychologists 
that subjects very similar or bodies of material closely 
resembling each other should not be taught in close se- 
quence, that is, immediately after each other. Also pupils 
should gain a fair mastery of one before another is taught. 
Incomplete learning is more liable to interference. These 
precautions will help to differentiate and reduce the 
chances of interference. 

Another cause of forgetting, as has already been pointed 
out, is repression. We forget what we want to forget. 
People with emotional conflicts tend to repress thoughts 
and memories which are particularly unpleasant, em- 
barrassing and threatening, thereby avoiding those con- 
flicts. A husband frequently forgets to bring things from 
the market because he himself dislikes them. We 
tend to forget the names of persons and places we dislike- 
We forget appointments which we had no wish to fulfil, 
we forget to post letters we did not like to write. We forget 
things, places and events about which we have had intense 


frequently 
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anxieties. The subject will be discussed in detail in a later 
chapter. 

Finally forgetting also depends upon our set. Set is readi- 
ness or interest with which we remember and if the set is 
changed or is in incorrect direction we may fail to remem- 
ber. The set is a property of the learner but varies with 
Surroundings, instructions to, and preparations: of, the 
learner. If in seeking to recall a name we insist that it 
begins with P, the search may be confined to names be- 
ginning with P and all other directions or alternatives for 
searching the name will be neglected. When the correct 
initial letter is found the name may be recalled. 


14. THE PROBLEM OF THE BAD MEMORIZER 


Memory is the name we give to processes by which images 
and ideas are registered and recalled and now and then 
teachers come upon pupils who cannot memorize, recall 
and reproduce, anything which they are taught in the 
class. Such pupils are often dismissed as wicked, incorrigi- 
ble, dumb or dull and allowed to please themselves as 
back-benchers. But the educational problem is to find out 
what is wrong with them and help them to learn better 
and more effectively. 

Bad memorizers are of several types. Some of them have 
Only immediate memory and are able to recall details soon 
after they are learned. They are not reliable retainers. Such 
Memory is good for such work as that of a telephone 
Operator. It has already been pointed out that the power 
to retain is native and cannot be improved much. In the 
Power to retain as a permanent possession all that is learn- 
ed Young children have an advantage over grown-up adults. 

*tentiveness increases upto the age of eleven or twelve 
and then starts diminishing. Therefore there is some justi- 
fication for the plea that the matter which has to’ be re- 
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tained through one’s life should be learned in childhood. 
That is why multiplication tables are expected to be com- 
mitted to memory in primary schools. : 

One cannot recall without registering and there are 
seyeral pupils in every class who fail to register. There may 
be faults of obseryation and attention but there may also 
be utter indifference to the work in the classroom. They are 
not at all interested in what is going on, they do not under- 
stand the meaning and purposes of teaching and learning, 
and they themselves have no goal or purpose. Most of these 
pupils have experienced gross neglect at home, nobody has 
taken any interest in their life and work and the necessary 
affection and love has been denied to them. Often rehabili- 
tation in the family and restoration of affectionate ties 
improved their interest in their memorizing. 

It is a commonplace to stress that schools do not teach 
children how to attend, observe or study. Often children 
do not know what is expected of them. Just to shout “attend 
to me” is not enough. Teachers must help children to deve- 
lop habits of close attention and observation and regular 
study. If details are attended to carefully, if they are re- 
gistered accurately they will be remembered better. 

Often the inability to attend and observe carefully is due 


to some physical defect or ailment. Bad teeth, short sight, 
earache or digestive disorders may be preventing con- 
centration of attention and detailed medical check-up may 
be of help. 


The important thing for educational Psychology is what 
the teacher can do to improve retention of material learn- 
ed in school. In the wake of experiments made by 
Ebbinghaus several studies have been made of memory 


and out of them have emerged certain practical suggestions 
for teaching. 


In the first place the teacher should provide sufficient 


have 


Te I i a. 
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motivation, that is, provide incentives to secure and main- 
tain interest in learning. He should make sure that mate- 
rial to be learned has meaning for pupils, seeing meaning 
in material to be learned aids learning and retention. 
Nonsense figures and syllables are soon forgotten. Pupils 
cannot remember for long the figure 48163264128 but if 
they see that the figure goes on doubling the first number 
they will see meaning in it and remember it. Much of the 
learned material taught today is lost because the stress is 
on words, barren verbalism is not retained unless pupils 
see the meaning and value of the material in life and work. 

Secondly the presentation of material should be made 
in such a manner that details to be memorized receive due 
emphasis and in a manner familiar to the children. They 
should have opportunity to get a whole view of the mate- 
rial before studying the parts. Those items which are to 
be remembered together should be presented together in 
close association. 

Thirdly the teacher should help pupils to develop effi- 
cient ways of going about their study and learning. This 
is a very neglected aspect of school work. Too often teach- 
ers stress hard work, memorizing and nothing more, for 
a large majority of them studying means memorizing ver- 
batim and they insist on drill and recitation. Any variation 
on the text is discouraged. This does not help. To pro- 
mote long term retention stress should be laid on defining, 
Organizing, comparing, analysing, questioning, interpreting 
and evaluating searching actively for meanings and rela- 
tionships. Such a study is active and creative and what one 
learns becomes truly his own. A d 

With a slight variation on the first suggestion learning 
and remembering are both helped if the learner has a con- 
scious desire and intention to learn what he is studying. 
Whether his intention is to show off to the class, to impress 
B. P19 / 
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the teacher, to gain mastery, to solve a puzzling problem 
or score high in the examination, his desire to retain is 
an important factor in stimulating his effort and attention 
and thus securing retention. In one study it was shown 
that the group of pupils who were anticipating future use 
for the material learned retained longer than the group 
who saw no purpose in learning. 

Again the first impression should be very vivid and accu- 
rate. If there are errors they should be corrected imme- 
diately and on their first appearance. Use the whole 
method for short lessons and the part method for long 
lessons, and there should be intensive practice keeping the 
above considerations in view. Practice, however, should be 
carefully distributed avoiding fatigue and boredom. 

Lastly, after learning encourage understanding of the 
material by relating it to previous knowledge and practical 
situations, reviewing the material frequently and expect- 
ing pupils to apply it in new situations. Review need not 
wait till learning is completed. Study may be interrupted 
frequently to review the parts covered. Tests too 


are very 
effective means of review, 
QUESTIONS 

1. What is memory? Analyse the Processes involved in 
memory. 

2. What are the marks of a good memory? On what con- 
ditions does a good memory depend? 

3. Show how improvement can be made in the several 
processes involved in memory. 

4, 


If pupils complain of lack of memory, could the teach- 
er help to remedy it? How could a lesson be taught 
to facilitate memory? 


5, Is repetition the best method of remembering? If not- 
why not? Give reasons, 


wn 


> 


Ur 
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. Analyse the mental process called “trying to remem- 


ber”. What factors help it? 


. What should the teacher do to help long-term reten- 


tion of material learned ? 


. How will you deal with the problem of the bad 


memorizer ? 


», Why do children forget what they learn? What will 


you do to help such children ? 
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Chapter Learning and Fatigue 
Fifteen + 


1. THE LEARNING PROCESS 


(ALL living is learning. If we compare the simple, crude 
ways in which a child feels and behaves with the complex 
modes of adult behaviour, his skills, habits, thought, senti- 
ments and the like—we will know what difference learning 
has made to the individual. The individual is in active 
relations with his environment. He not only changes and 
modifies his environment but is, in turn, changed and 
modified by it. The modifications of behaviour which re- 
sult from this interaction, from activity and experience, are 
what we understand by learning. Learning is change.) It is 
change of behaviour influenced by previous behaviour. It 
covers all those processes by which individuals acquire new 
forms of thinking, feeling and willing. It is more than 
school learning. It means all knowledge, skill, habits, vir- 
tues, vices, beliefs, attitudes, in brief all that makes up our 
character and personality. It is any activity that leaves a 
more or less premanent effect on later activity, 

Gin all learning either the innate, inherited modes of 


ature. In later life 
ehaviour, All this 


learns.) Insects behave in a very uniform way, they cannot 
readily adjust themselves to new situations. The extent to. 
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which they can adapt themselves progressively to new situa- 
tions is small. Higher animals like a dog or horse show 
greater adaptability. They learn more than insects. If the 
mud-house of the mason-wasp is broken, it flies away to 
build elsewhere but if the tail of a dog is pulled, it may 
Kick, bite, bark or run away or it may start wagging it all 
the more, licking your hand or cringing. It will depend on 
how it has responded in the past. All living beings learn. 
(Bat of all creatures man learns most. Human children 
have the longest period of immaturity and helplessness and 
hence the longest period and Opportunity for learning.) 
They are unable to stand on their own legs for a long time 
while the young ones of other species have to look after 
themselves almost immediately or soon after birth, The 
human nervous system is very complex, so are human 
Teactions and so are human acquisitions. 

(Learning is growth, but it is a never-ending growth, ) 
There is hardly anybody, man or animal, who has no more 
to learn. At each Stage, the learner acquires new visions of 
his future growth and new ideals of achievement in the 
directions of his effort. Every achievement made becomes 
the basis of a fresh endeavour and thus the constant urge 
of his soul to newer and higher ideals of work and achieve- 
ment is progressively fulfilled. 

But should this learning be haphazard and aimless? 
Should there be no direction ) to the learning process? 
Young people may learn bad things as well as good, they 
May acquire vices as well as virtues, inefficient ways of 
acting and wrong modes of thought.( It is the responsibility 
of education to direct them into desirable and efficient 
learning and in this book we have indicated how the teach- 
er can help them to make the most of their powers and 


develop all that is best in them. ) 
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2. THE NATURE OF LEARNING 


What elements are common to various types of learning? 
We have seen that ali life is learning and people do not 
learn simply by growing older. They pass through experi- 
ences whether of listening to parents and teachers, reading 
books, working with others, practising on a typewriter and 
their learning activities include some perception, observa- 
tion and knowledge, some manipulation of ideas, some 
feeling and some motor activity. As this perceiving, observ- 
ing, knowing, thinking, feeling and doing took place some 
changes took place in the learner's ways of perceiving, 
observing, knowing, thinking, feeling and doing, These 
changes we have called learning and they are relative to 
the past experience of the learner, his needs, his present 
abilities and his feelings and skills. Learning, therefore, 
may be defined as changing one’s ways of perceiving, think- 
ing, feeling and doing through experiences partly motor, 
partly perceptual, partly intellectual and partly emotional. 
It has not been possible so far to find out what changes 
in the nervous system accompany learning. But we may 
mention some of the important general characteristics of 
the learning process. 

In the first place learning is many-sided. As indicated 
above learning is always multiple involving perception, 
knowledge, thinking, feeling and doing. Psychologists may 
for purposes of close study distinguish learning into motor 
emotional and intellectual but these are only several a3- 
pects of one process of learning. In doing craftwork a pupil 
acquires motor skill, the best way of handling tools and 
moulding and changing material; he may also be acquiring 
knowledge about the nature of raw-material, where it 
grows and the like; he may be enjoying or disliking biS — 
work, companions and the teacher. Thus learning has many 
facets. 
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Learning comes only through experience.) Learning is 
not what parents and teachers can do for the children nor 
is it something they can give him. Even knowledge cannot 
be given directly, it is the result of the child’s own percep- 
tions and thinking. He can learn only through what he 
experiences. (This js the basis of the common phrase 
“learning by doing” In India we often speak of know- 
ledge as a gift from the teacher but it comes about through 
the learner’s own experiences, his own effort and attention 
and intellectual activity( Learning cannot be imposed from 
outside, the teacher can control it to the extent he controls 
experience. Even such things as making decisions, co- 
operating or controlling the expression of strong emotions 
children can learn only through facing situations in which 
they must take a decision, cooperate or control their emo- 
tions, certainly not by simple advice or reading, about 
them. 

Ciera is always purposeful) It is only in the satisfac- 
tion of their needs and interests that young people learn. 
They have had certain experiences and on their basis they 
have acquired goals and purposes, ideas about their own 
abilities and proficiency, about what is expected of them 
by their parents, teachers and class-mates. And it is in 
their light that they work and learn. They work hard 
willingly only to fulfil these expectations, goals and pur- 
Poses, because it is satisfying for them in some manner 
giving them a sense of accomplishment and power. In the 
Several studies made of learning processes in the class- 
room and laboratories by psychologists there is no evidence 
for the common belief that the more bitter the medicine 


the better it is for the patient. 
3. TYPES OF LEARNING 


Learning covers a wide range. It is present in simple 
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forms of animal behaviour as also in the complex types of 
adult human behaviour. The difference between the 
simple and the complex is not one of kind but of degree. 
Let us describe the main types of learning. 
` (Learning by Conditioned Response. The simplest and 
the most rudimentary type of learning is that of condi- 
tioned response.) It has already been described in a previ- 
ous chapter as a process of substituting the original 
timulus by a new one and connecting the response with it. 
A child’s face shows fear when his mother approaches him 
with a bottle of medicine. Fear was originally aroused by 
the bitter taste of the medicine but now after some asso- 
ciation the appearance of the bottle is enough to excite 
fear. The bottle has taken the place of the bitter taste and 
is effective in causing fear. Fear is now conditioned to the 
bottle and the child has learned to fear the bottle.) The 
animal trainer raises his stick as he puts the paw of the 
monkey on a hot plate and allows it to raise the paw. The 
monkey responds to the hot plate by raising and removing 
its paw. After some repetitions the monkey learns to raise 
its paw when the stick is raised and the animal trainer has 
taught the monkey to salute in response to the stick, The 
response which was originally made to the hot plate is 
now conditioned to the stick through repeated associa- 
tions. The mother threatens, shouts and beats the child 
who cries in pain. After a number of experiences the child 
begins to cry even when the mother shouts or assumes @ 
threatening posture. (The learned Tesponse is called 4 
conditioned response because it is dependent upon condi- 
tions and the process is referred to as conditioning. 

In learning by conditioned response repetition of the 
association between the new stimulus with the response is 
necessary and much time should not pass between tbe 
presentation of the stimulus and the response. In cours? 
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of time the stimulus is generalized. In the examples given 
above the child may learn to fear anything similar to the 
bottle and later the word bottle may be enough to rouse 
fear. Learning by conditioning is learning by association. 
But in learning by conditioning there is no choice or 
freedom nor is there any consideration of the use or good 
of learning. A good part of the learnings in early child- 
hood are the result of conditioning. It is very fortunate, 
however, that learning through conditioning is waxing and 
waning all our lives and does not persist for long. Prac- 
tice and repetition strengthens the bonds of conditioning 
and the lack of it weakens them. 
( Learning by Trial and Error. This is another simple. 
form of learning. Placed in a new situation the individual 
makes a number of random movements, those which are 
unsuccessful are eliminated and the successful ones are 
fixed.) A child learning to open a new box makes a number 
of blind efforts. He does not deliberate, he tries one and 
then another method till he hits upon the right response. 
It is a hit or miss method and the animal like a rat or a 
cat when placed in a cage tries to get out by the same 
method. It is as characteristic of the man as of the animal, 
of the adults as of the child. The baby learning to eat with 
a spoon, to walk or put on shoes, the adult learning to 
drive a car, to play tennis or give a knot to his tie, the rat 
trying to get into a tiffin box, the dog learning to open a 
gate or the cow getting over a fence into a green field, are 
all following the method of trial and error. They try one 
way, then another and then still another till they hit upon 
the right course. 
The random movements are n 
- the first attempt their number is very large, in the second 
the number of errors diminishes and the range of activity 
becomes narrower. Gradually the individual learns to 


ot eliminated at once. In 
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proceed straight to the goal without any error. Improve- 
ment generally takes place through repetition. ) 

Although this method is very common, it if not ccono- 
mical. It is slow, tiresome and aimless. It needs a far 
greater energy than higher types of learning. But it has 
been the chief method of man in his race toward civiliza- 
tion and he has been trying out devices, 
methods in discovering and building up 
house of modern knowledge and industry. 

The essential nature of trial and error 


the learner is unable to foresee what 
essential and what is the ri 


principles and 
the vast store- 


learning is that 
movements are 
ght way of making them, It is 
learning by blundering, by trying something and succeed- 
ing or failing. The learner fumbles about a great deal and 
by chance hits upon the right course. Secondly, at least 
among animals the element of deliberation is absent, 
though there is considerable trial and error activity in 
thinking itself. In the solution of problems we often fol- 
low the try out method in reasoning. Thirdly, the learner 
has greater freedom in this type of learning, he can move 
about at will and go at his Own pace, and when he is 
unable to solve the Problem he is quict and normal. 
Fourthly, he learns by doing, through activity and self- 
direction, This is a very effective manner of learning, 


actually living through experiences. Lastly, the presence of 
goals and purposes, drives and motives, stimulates the pro- 
cess of learning. 


We may sum up: Gin the trial and error learning the 
learner has a motive, the motive leads to varied types of 
activity in which the le. 


arner tries various types of responses, 
some of them later are rewarded with success and the satis- 


faction of the motive and the Tesponses not leading to 
success are discarded while that leading to success is 
established. ) 
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l Learning by Insight. Some animals and all men learn in 
a fewer trials. They use their sense along with motor acti- 
vity. Learning by observation is learning by insight, learn- 
ing by perceiving the relationship in the scene and 
understanding the situation. After looking over the whole 
situation the learner strives to make some sense out of it, 
and it gives him clues regarding the way he should proceed 
to solve the problem) the method he should pursue, and 
a general awareness of the consequences of performing an 
act. This type of learning is obviously more efficient for 
here the learner consciously perceiving the relations 
which a problem involves passes from helplessness to a 
mood of confidence and grasp of the problem. Woodworth 
does not favour its description as learning by insight and 
prefers to call it learning by observation, because insight 
implies some penetration into the true nature of things. 
Even this word is too strong, he says, as it suggests delibe- 
rate effort to observe. All that is meant is that the animal 
or man applies his past experience to a problem, perceives 
the significant characteristics of a situation and connects 
the right response with the solution. 

Do lower animals learn by observation? There is no 
unanimity among psychologists. Thorndike thinks that 
One cat did not profit by watching another cat get out of 
the cage. Woodworth, on the contrary, desbribes the case 
of a chimpanzee who, having first learned to use a stick to 
Pull a banana on the floor, was given two sticks of bamboo, 
One small enough to fit into the open end of the other, 
and the banana was placed too far away to be reached 
with either stick alone. After some unsuccessful attempts 
he could join them and at once jumped to secure the 
banana. Evidence is conflicting but itis safe to assume that 


higher animals learn by observation. | ? - 
Learning by Imitation, We assume that children will 


~ 
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copy both important and trivial characteristics of adults.. 
They learn the language and ways of thinking of the family 
in which they are brought up and they walk with their 
hands behind their back as their father does. Imitation is 
an important way of learning not only among human be- 
ings but also among certain birds and animals. Parrots 
learn to reproduce certain sounds including some words of 
human speech. Nightingales fail to learn the song of their 
species if they are brought up alone, they seem to learn it, 
from the older members of their class by imitating them. ) 


4. ANIMAL AND HuMAN LEARNING 
A comparison of animal and hu: 
wards a better understanding of the learning process, In 
the first place, trial-and-error method is common to both 
animal and human learners as we have seen in the ex- 
amples cited above. Secondly, in both the presence of 
rewards and punishments works as a strong 
the learning process, 


man learning will help to- 


incentive to 
Household pets learn a number of 
things because their attempts are rewarded and children 
learn better when they have an interest in things to be 
learned. Learning is effective when it has an incentive. 
Thirdly, both build habits and show progressive improve- 
ments. Lastly, both profit by their experience of similar 
situations in the solution of new Problems. If an animal 
has tackled a maze or Cage once, it will be able to manipu- 
late the second maze or cage more rapidly. 

But most of the animal learning is confined to sensori- 
motor responses. No doubt man employs trial-and-error 
method but unlike the animal he is not limited to it. He 
makes use of language and employs verbal aids in fixing 
details. His imagery helps him to plan and visualise. And 
he is able to generalize on the basis of his past experience 
and obtain general principles for futuree uidance. -Imita- 
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‘tion which plays a very unimportant role in animal learn- 
ing is very vital to human learning. 


5. THe LAWS OF LEARNING 


Thorndike has put forward three laws which govern the 
learning process among animals and men. They will be of 
great help and guidance to the teacher as they govern 
learning among children. 

(The first is the Jaw of exercise, use and disuse. Whenever 
-any given activity is repeated it becomes prompt, easy and 
definite.) We re-read lessons a number of times to master 
them, we play a musical tune a number of times to be able 
to play it accurately and easily. Repetition and drill fix 
facts and activities to be learned. Skill in games, music, 
craft, typing, and every human endeavour is gained by 
‘constant exercise and practice. Practice is the price we pay 
for being perfect. This is the Jaw of exercise, the law of 
repetition or the law of use.) , 

It is the most common Jaw and is widely used in both 
life and education. We have already noted in the last 
‘chapter the place of repetition in education. 

But we know that lack of practice weakens the quality 
of what we have learned. How often we apologise for our 
Poor performance on the tennis court, at a musical instru- 
Ment, in diving, swimming or rowing by saying, “ I am 
sorry, I am out of practice. ° An activity that is not used, 
Tepeated or exercised for a long time tends to be forgotten. 
We learn and retain by use and forget by disuse. This is 
known as the /aw of disuse. A good part of what we learn 
is lost because we do not get any further opportunity to 
use it. Forgetting is largely the result of disuse. 

Use and disuse are two aspects of the law of exercise, 
But as we have seen mere practice or repetition is not 
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enough and the law must be qualified by other laws like 
that of interest. 

The second is the law of readiness. If the learner is ready 
to act or to learn, he will learn more quickly and effectively? 
Readiness or preparedness for a task is half the battle and 
if the pupil’s mind is set ona lesson he is disposed to work 
at it and master it. (if a person is not ready to act, it is 
annoying for him to act; if he is ready to act, it is annoy- 
ing for him to be prevented from acting. Woodworth uses 
the word mind-set for this preparatory attitude. ) 

Much of the waste in education is due to the teacher’s 
neglect of this principle. Pupils are not prepared for the 
lesson and they do not learn it easily. They go through 
their studies in a routine indifferent manner and much of 
the effort of the teacher and the class is wasted, Often 
pupils’ interest and curiosity are aroused by some event or 
news, they are ready to learn more about its background, 
but the teacher simply brushes it aside as a distraction. A 
wise teacher will exploit a solar eclipse, the death of a great 
statesman, an earthquake shock or even a railway accident 
to teach very useful facts of history, geography or industry- 
Moments of mental alertness are valuable opportunities 
for directing the pupil's interest and effort into desirable 
channels. 

(The third is the law of effect. This law is based on feel- 
ing/and has already been referred to in different forms- 
-Activities which are accompanied by a feeling of pleasure — 
or satisfaction are more readily and effectively learned than 
activities which are unpleasant or annoying. Feeling plays — 
an appreciable part in the learning process and all factors 
in learning are subordinated to this Jaw. Trial-and-errot 
needs incentives which means seeking satisfaction; Tepe 
tition without motivation is ineffective; readiness is n0t | 
possible without interest. If children succeed in doing # 
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thing, in solving a problem or meeting a situation, they are 
pleased about their achievement and this feeling of satisfac- 
tion spurs them on to further effort. Success leads to further 
success and failure often is a fore-runner of further failures. 


The system of rewards and Punishments in schools is based 


on this law.) Patterns-of behaviour which are rewarded are 
fixed and those which are condemned or punished tend to 
befeliminated. It has, therefore, to be carefully noted by 
alljthose who are responsible for the education of children 
that they should never associate good and useful things 
with something annoying. A detailed discussion of the 
nature and place of pleasure and interest in education has 
been given in the chapters on attention and emotions. 


6. EFFICIENCY IN LEARNING 


What are the general conditions on which efficient learning 
depends? In our previous discussion we have emphasized 
the part played by good working conditions like fresh air, 
light, comfortable Surrounding, health, equable tempera- 
ture, absence of distractions like noise, worry and fatigue. 
Besides, we need vigorous application, concentration of 
attention, habits of hard work at a fixed time. Interest and 
effort are equally necessary. They spring from strong 
Motives and desires and he who wishes to learn effectively 
Should not only have the desire and intention to learn but 
Must also form definite aims and ideals which stimulate 
him to achieve greater heights. We have also emphasized 
such Principles as learning by doing and spaced periods of 
Practice. A common experience in learning is that after a 
Period of Satisfactory progress there comes an interval of 
little or no improvement. Such periods of stagnation are 
called plateaus, ‘ 

When the plateau appears, it may be that the interest 
has Slackened or weakened or a limit of progress has been 
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reached and there is need of consolidation before further 
effort can be made. But plateaus discourage the learner and 
prevent steady progress. They are found much more fre- 
guently in complex skills and the best way of overcoming — 
them is by a judicious distribution of work and rest periods. 
Rest periods not only help to avoid fatigue but also pro- 
vide opportunity for assimilation. An important duty of the 
teacher is to fix the amount of time for which a pupil can 
study any one subject. Individual variations in the capa- 
cily and interest of pupils have also to be considered. 


7. MOTIVATION IN LEARNING 


We have been stressing in this book that practice and i 
mechanical drill are of no avail if they do not fulfil some 
need, interest, desire or goal, that is if there is no motive 
for it. Motivation is the heart of all learning, it is the con- 
dition which increases the vigour of activity, it initiates 
and sustains behaviour and it is the reason why we do 
what we do. A motive implies a need and the direction of 
behaviour toward a goal. Often teachers exhort pupils to 
apply themselves and work hard but such advice will be 
effective only if pupils want or have a desire to learn. 
Without this desire to learn no amount of inducement will 
have any effect. So teachers should make pupils want tO 
learn for with a desire to learn there is almost no limit to 
what the teacher and the class can accomplish. 

Some teachers use the fear of punishment to make child- 
ren learn, others ignore them altogether and let them 42 
what they like, and still others are just requesting the” 
to learn. All these attitudes are fruitless. Successful tach ) 
ers implant a desire in the minds of pupils to learn an% 
accomplish what tasks they give them, they are able 
create in them a motive for learning. By expecting them t { 
work they impart seriousness to their programme 4% 
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pupils are never allowed to think that schools are for any 
other purpose but learning. They themselves are earnest 
and serious in giving lessons and assignments, now and 
then ask questions and give interesting information. Such 
teachers believe that in general children like to learn and 
given right kind of guidance and help will take to their 
work with zest. We all respond to what others expect of us 
and young people are the more ready to do so once they 
are made to realize that work and learning is expected 
of them. 

Rewards and punishments are also used to motivate 
learning. Pressures of success and failure, promises of en- 
joyment and fear of disappointment, are powerful motives. 
Rivalry and competition also provide the motivating 
power. But all of them may be over-employed to produce 
real anxiety. Every teacher knows how examinations cause 
tension and how fear of failure renders many pupils in- 
capable of any effort. But making learning satisfying 
through teacher recognition, class praise and parental pat 
on the back will spur pupils to do better work. Every 
teacher will have his own device of achieving this. Readers 
ate referred to the chapter on interest and attention. 

But motivation is not only the teacher's responsibility. 
It also depends on what needs, desires, interests and goals 
the pupil brings to the school and its work. A hungry, 
thirsty or sleepy child will not apply himself to any task. 
If he has not had anything to eat at home, if he had no 
sleep the previous night he will not attend to the teacher 
Nor learn, Grown-up boys and girls are often detracted by 
the Opposite sex and cannot concentrate on their work. 

Part from these drives the need for activity is urgent and 
has to be satisfied. A teacher who does not work himself 
and does not provide work for children, and a school which 
3 S no provision for games and sports, cannot help young 

© P...20 
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people to learn. Then there is the need to explore and 
manipulate, to go and search for things from books. The 
teacher must use them to motivate learning. 

Usually children have enough motivation but they are 
motivated in different directions, and the direction of 
motivation will decide the direction of learning. They 
should be encouraged to work for self-esteem, self-advance- 
ment and self-actualization. Wise teachers are able to 
build a self-image among their pupils and stimulate them 
to dream of what big things they can accomplish, what 
talents they have, what use they can make of their talents 
for their own good and for the good of society. It is obvi- 
ous that different children will have different ideas and 
motives and their goals in life may also be different. The 
teacher will place a whole view of life before them with 
a large variety of objectives for which men and women 
work and live and let young people choose what goals 
they may. Such goals may frequently be reviewed to inspire 
and induce children to work harder and learn better, The 
goal of preparation for the future is most appealing to 
those who come from middle class homes. A learner work- 
ing for a goal puts forth maximum effort, is imaginative 


and creative, takes more responsibility for his learning and 
is more likely to retain and harmonize new learnings with 
what he already knows. 


8. NEED FOR GUIDANCE IN LEARNING 


It is possible for the teacher to make sure that his teaching 
programme offers sufficient Scope, sequence and continuity 
within a subject and is in harmony with children’s level of 
growth. Readiness for learning is necessary. Children 
should have reached a certain level of development, 
acquired certain skills, abilities, interests and attitudes but 


this readiness is not enough by itself. Some teachers do 
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believe that once chilren have developed readiness and 
interest for a subject their job is over and they can leave 
children to their own effort and themselves relax. Once 
children mature mentally and emotionally for reading all 
that is necessary is to surround them with books in a plea- 
sant friendly atmosphere and they would get on with 
reading. But a large number of teachers will agree on the 
basis of their experience that this is not enough and young 
people must be guided in learning. A few suggestions are 
made here for such guidance. 


1. He must carefully assess the readiness of the class, 
individually and collectively, for the new learning. For 
this he may have to contact parents to know the cultural 
background, to study their previous records, to talk, work 
and play with children, and to test them. Often careful 
observation of children in and outside the class will give 
enough knowledge of their development level, their 
abilities, skills and interest. In some cases he may have 
to make the child break from his past experiences and 
learning and in some cases to use those past experiences 
and learnings as a bridge for new learning. 


2. There should be enough flexibility in the class work 
So that all kinds of abilities are encouraged. Let each 
child feel that he has a contribution to make and should 
do his best. The class should not be made to work ata 
Uniform pace in the interest of some arbitrary standard. 


3. If possible the class may be divided into smaller 
8toups for instruction and each group may be given dif- 
ferent assignments to work at their own pace and level. 
Such groups should be flexible and no attempt should be 
made to class them as bright, slow and the like. Of course 
ae teaching and activities will be common to the whole 

ass, 
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4. Through such group work the teacher should ensure 
the participation of every pupil in learning tasks. 

5. Every new lesson should be related to what pupils 
have already learned, to their previous knowledge and 
learning so that the new learning does not appear un- 
familiar and strange. 

6. During the entire programme the teacher should be 
for ever looking out for opportunities to clarify children’s 
ideas, to define goals and encourage them to do their best. 
Children’s progress has to be maintained by such help as 
the occasion demands, looking over children’s work and 
offering corrections, stimulating their interest by words of 
praise and indicating various steps in the task. Children 
who are slower may be helped with patience and brighter 
ones may be given deeper and broader understanding of 
the topic. Stressing the sequence of steps in learning the 
teacher will maintain continuity with what children have 
already learned in the last class or session and what they 
are going to learn in the next class or session. Simply failine 
Pind rear tak eo the mark and giving thom 

p ; wer. The teacher should help the 


child to make up through easier assigaments and remedial 
teaching. ; 


9. TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


Do abilities acquired in one situation help in another? Does 
training in one kind of performance lead to improvement 
in some other kind of performance? Many controversies 
have been waged over the influence of ‘learning one thing 
upon the learning of another. Some believe that memoriz- 
ig words in language, dates and events in history or the 
multiplication table in arithmetic train the memory so that 
one can remember other things, such as names of places 
and persons, better, Others argue that the study of science 
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trains the powers of observation so that one can be an 
accurate observer in social and personal relations as well. 
Training is transferred from one skiil or mental power to 
another. Thisis known as the doctrine of formal discipline 
or transfer of training. Older psychology analysed mind 
into separate watertight compartments of faculties and 
held that powers like memory, imagination, observation or 
reasoning are strengthened through exercise and can sub- 
sequently be used with equal advantage in any situation. 
Certain subjects like Latin, Mathematics and Logic were 
considered to have a higher training value and pupils doing 
well in them were supposed to do well in other spheres of 
life. 

Obviously the problem has an important bearing on 
school work. Only such subjects are to be included in the 
curriculum as have disciplinary value and they are to be 
taught in such a way that this value is secured. 

Faculty psychology on which this doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline is based is entirely rejected now-a-days. If thought, 
judgment, memory, reasoning, observation and the like are 
independently functioning units, how can any transfer be 
possible? And yet many eminent philosophers and psycho- 
logists have believed that some kinds of training build up 
a general power that may be used with advantage in any 
life situation. Plato and others thought that the study of 
Mathematics sharpens the pupils’ power of understanding 
and reasoning. The whole practice of mental testing assumes 
that there is a general intelligence which is measured by 
standard tests, which takes part in a large variety of actual 
performances and which determines a pupil's rate of pro- 
gress in education and understanding. The supporters of 
the doctrine of transfer of training cite a large list of 
eminent administrators, doctors, educationists and public 
men who were reared on Latin and Mathematics and given 
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a liberal education in public schools, and who did re- 
markably well in life. It is claimed that this is the result 
of general training. This argument is easily refuted by the 
critics of the doctrine. They contend that these men are 
the result of selection, not of training. They come from 
better homes and were critically selected by the school 
committees. They are not the result of Latin or Mathe- 
matics, Sir John Adams clinched the argument by asking 
why apple-stealing does not rank with Latin and Mathe- 
matics as mental exercise when it involves the same çau- 
tion, observation, judgment and reasoning. 

Fifty years ago William James made an experiment with 
learning. He committed some lines of Victor Hugo’s Satyr 
to memory and then portions of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Later he went back to Hugo’s Satyr 
memorize more rapidly than the 
practice on Paradise Lost. 


i ar ability is first tested, then 
trained and then tested again. The other “control group” 


S given the final test to see 


a small improvement over the 


control group, 
Some hay Be 


c developed a general principle that in subjects 
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of identical elements or having identical methods of study, 
there is small but real transfer. The more we know, the 
easier it is to learn similar things. Past experience and 
knowledge do help future learning and if the subjects are 
altogether similar, there may be a hundred per cent trans- 
fer. If the subjects are altogether different, there may be no 
transfer at all. It is claimed, not without plausibility, that 
learning Mathematics helps in the mastery of Physics and 
students proficient in their mother-tongue are good in 
English too. People who can play tennis well can learn 
cricket more easily and it should be easier for a typist to 
learn to play on a harmonium. But the best way to learn 
anything is to concentrate on practising the very thing 
rather than anything similar to it. Nevertheless, to get the 
most out of any subject of study the teacher should point 
out its relation to others, and encourage pupils too to find 
out such relationships. This is called positive transfer and 
can be explained by Spearman’s Two-Factor theory of in- 
telligence. The learning of anything exercises the pupil’s 
general ability as well as his specific ability. There is no 
transfer in special abilities but there is some in general 
ability. 

But skill in one field may hinder learning another skill. 
People who can play cricket very well are unable to play 
the measured strokes in tennis and many a good student of 
Hindi brings in vernacularism in English. This is called 
negative transfer- Running in football may inhibit run- 
ning in basketball. 

Though recent experiments have shown that the doct- 
rine of formal discipline cannot be accepted yet it is not 
without an element of truth. The problem for education is 
to inquire into the extent to which learning anything in 
one situation or context helps learning in another and 
what conditions are necessary to that end. Some transfer is 
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possible when the two situations have identical elements as 
has been already stressed. Secondly, the teacher can help 
this transfer if he Stresses the general aspect of all that 
is learned. If experience and learning are generalized in 
such a way that what is done in one context is recognised 
as applying a principle which can be differently applied in 
another situation, if relationships and implications are 
clearly brought out and if the teacher takes pains to inte- 
grate different items of the curriculum so as to bring out 
their affinity, some of the advantages claimed oa behalf of 
the doctrine of formal discipline may be secured. ) 


10. FATIGUE 


of efficiency in learn- 
bodily or mental, is con- 
the individual feels tired. 


en all of them are present, fatigue 
May prevent attention, reduce the Output of work and 
hamper any learning, i 


Many parents and teachers naively believe that children 


day long and have an inex- 
iS 1$ quite incorrect. On the 
ch more readily tired and the 


prevented and what steps are necessary to cure it when it 
comes on, 
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Fatigue should be distinguished from a state of mind 
which passes for fatigue but is not really fatigue. In this 
state we simply “feel” tired. There is no depletion of 
nervous energy, there is only lack of interest, a general 
ennui or boredom. A change of occupation often cures it. 

Fatigue is said to be of two kinds—mental and bodily. 
Mental fatigue is caused by changes in the brain due to 
persistent mental work, and bodily fatigue is due to changes 
in muscles caused by continued mechanical work. We also 
speak of brain and muscle fatigue. A distinction is also 
drawn between local and general fatigue according as a 
particular part of the system or the whole of it is exhausted. 
ín writing for a long time hands are tired because their 
muscles are engaged in one type of movement, Fatigue is 
confined to hands only. Or it may involve the whole nerv- 
ous system, Local fatigue can be cured by changing work. 

But what causes fatigue? What changes take place when 
we are tired? Within the tissues of the body there are two 
different metabolic processes going on—a process of decom- 
position, tearing down or consumption when energy is be- 
ing used up in some form of nervous or muscular activity, 
and a process of composition, building up of rejuvenation 

_when tissues absorb food elements and oxygen brought to 
. them by fresh blood supply. If the body is to maintain 
health, keep fit and function normally and harmoniously, 
there must be a balance between these two processes of 
tearing=down and repair. In the process of decomposition 
certain waste products are thrown out. They are poisonous 
and are called toxins. When they are so large and numer- 


ous that they cannot be counteracted by oxygen and carried 


away by fresh blood, we have fatigue. In other words, when 
d more energy is consumed 


activity is continued rapidly an : J 
than what is built up, that is, when the process of repair 
cannot keep pace with that of tearing down, more toxins 
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are thrown off and the capacity for function is reduced in 
the organism. This is the physiological explanation of fati- 
gue. In complete exhaustion due to prolonged vigorous 
activity without rest, these toxins completely poison and 
paralyse the whole organism. 

Mental fatigue is closely related to muscular fatigue, the 
one induces the other. When the mind is too tired, say 
after an examination or continued work at the desk, it is 
not possible to undertake any physical work, and after too 
strenuous a game or tiresome a journey, it is difficult to 
concentrate on any mental work. That is why some writers 
do not accept the distinction between mental and bodily 
fatigue. Of course when one is only slightly tired, one can 


and should shift from mental to bodily work and vice versa 
to obtain rest. 


11. REMEDY FOR FATIGUE 
‘Children are more liable to fati 
child the sooner he is tired, He 
the school to provide against 
general cures before we take 
adopted in the school. 

Apart from the normal conditions of 
air, enough light, 
and anxiety and th 
and which prevent 
for fatigue. The m 
gue points to the 


gue and the younger the 
nce it is clearly the duty of 
fatigue. Let us first deal with 
up specific measures to be 


work such as fresh 
equable temperature, freedom from fear 
e like which have already been stressed 
fatigue, there are some general remedies 
Ost important is rest. Drowsiness in fati- 
need for rest and sleep, the two help to 
repair our broken spirits. During rest and sleep new tissues 
are built up, depleted energy is replenished and the organ- 
‘sm feels fresh and vigorous, 

A second remedy for fatigue is change of occupation. In 
local fatigue it has been pointed out that using different 
activities gives rest to the tired parts. In mental work 


A 
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certain parts of the brain are exercised. If later manual 
work is taken up different centres become active and 
the former get rest. Many great men like Gandhi, Stalin, 
Churchill are able to do intensive mental work with the 
help of a programme of many-sided activities in which 
they shift readily from one to the other. : 
Thirdly, strong interest cures fatigue. Interest is a great 
dynamic force in life and work and if we cultivate in our- 
selves an abiding interest in the work that has fallen to 
our lot, we can to a very considerable extent avoid real 
fatigue in the sense of tiredness from mental exertion. As 
the examination approaches how earnestly students burn 
the midnight oil and pore over their books, how zealously 
they sacrifice all comfort and luxury and take to the dull, 
l task of mastering their notes! It is simply be- 
cause their work is shot through and through with genuine 
interest in success. Could they do all this without interest? 
The presence of interest is a powerful factor in dissipating 


mechanical 


fatigue. y 
Fourthly, nourishing food helps to recover from fatigue. 


Milk, fruits and food containing sugar are specially useful.. 
Tea, coffee and cocoa remove fatigue for a time. A number 
of schools are introducing midday refreshments for pupils. 
Many people eat short meals at regular intervals to avoid 
al quick and rapid performance within certain 
limits is less tiring than slow and lock-step work. Just as 
the amount of gasoline consumed by automobiles on the 
city street and in slow traffic is considerably greater than 
it is when they are driven at a greater speed on an open 
and free road, so rapid performance is less tiring than slow 
work. It is mostly because in quick work there is better 
adjustment and the possibility of obstacles or distractions 
is either completely ruled out or considerably minimised . 
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Of course it does not mean that we should force ourselves 
` to excessive performance beyond our capacity. 

Lastly, we should get used to our work as quickly as we 
can by building up habits. Work that is unfamiliar and 
new and in which we have not acquired any proficiency is 
more tiring than the one to which we are accustomed and 
in the performance of which we have acquired necessary 
habits and adjustments. Habits diminish fatigue of body 
and mind by dispensing with random and preparatory 
movements and effortful attention, by giving mechanical 
facility in behaviour and by ensuring greater speed. 


12. FATIGUE IN THE ScHooL 


These conclusions are Significant for the school. 
children are more quickly tired 


between them. In primary schools there ma: 


y be more than 
one interval for recess and 


frequent periods of play should 
table. Many teachers believe 


interest, An hour for the libra 


tony should be avoided and the school should be a happy 
Place with beautiful and cheerful Surroundings and the 


time-table should be punctuated with interesting adventures 
Into study and Creative work. 


~~ 
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Thirdly, certain subjects on the curriculum make greater 
demands than others upon the learner. Mathematics and 
exercises in recitation are more fatiguing than drawing or 
poetry -and there is an urgent need that in framing the 
daily time-table the headmaster should take due note of 
these facts. Such subjects may be placed earlier in the day 
when pupils feel fresh or have just warmed up for work. 
The easiest subject should come at the close of the day. 

Fourthly, if continuous work is required, care should be 
taken that the rate of work is well within the capacity of 
the learner. Not only periods of relaxation should be per- 
mitted but the rate of work should not be forced. Each 
child has its own speed of work and the teacher may expect 
him to do his best and not to do it at the fastest rate. 

Lastly, individuals differ in their capacity for work. Some 
tire much sooner than others. The teacher should be on 
the look-out for symptoms of fatigue among his pupils. 
He should also understand that worry and fear are power- 
ful causes of fatigue and should infuse a spirit of cheerful- 
ness and freedom in learning. 


QUESTIONS 


1. “All the conditions, physical and mental, which favour 
attention, also tend to delay the onset of fatigue.” Dis- 
cuss this, and show how far and by what methods, 
fatigue can be avoided or delayed. 

. What are the main characteristics of learnings? Explain 
and illustrate the laws of learning. 

3. In what respects and for what reasons is human learn- 

ing superior to animal learning ? 

4. Explain the dictum “practice makes perfect’. Point 

out, with examples, some of its limitations. 

5. What arrangements would you make in the school time- 

table to avoid excessive fatigue? 
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1. Tae NATURE OF HABITS 


One immediate result of a process of learning is the ease 
and facility with which acquired actions are performed. 
Actions which at first appearance require effortful attention 
come to be performed without that effort and attention, if 
they are repeatedly performed under similar conditions. 
Such actions are called habits, they become automatic and 
mechanical and have a quickness and accuracy which the 
first performance of an action lacks. Thus habitual actions 
are a form of the learning process or rather habits are the 
final stage of the learning process. It is that mode of beha- 
viour which, through repetition, has become so perfect that 
it neither requires nor undergoes any further adaptation. 
We enumerate the characters of habitual action. 

(i) It is acquired through repetition. Thinking and 
acting in the same way a number of times makes that 
thought and action recur whenever the circumstances of 
its original occurrence are repeated. 

(ii) It is semi-mechanical and automatic, that is, it 
does not require any effort and attention once it is acquired. 

(iii) It can be performed only under similar circum- 
stances. 

An Indian who is in the habit of eating with his fingers 
goes to England and begins to learn to eat with a knife 
and fork. At first he blunders but gradually he begins to 
perform the action with the ease and grace of an English- 
man. It is because the use of knife and fork has become 
habitual. Previously he had to concentrate all his attention 
on the fork, how it is held and moved, and how it is taken 
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to the mouth. He could not talk while he ate, because he 
‘could not attend to two acts at the same time, but now 
eating, having become habitual, is done automatically in a 
stereotyped way without any effort or attention, and he can 
talk or think while eating. 

dt is usual for psychologists to give physiological explana 
tion of habit. The law of habit as known to physiology 
may be stated thus: Whenever a nervous current travels 
from one centre in the central nervous system to another, 
t leaves the path modified and thus facilitates any future 
overflow of energy along the same path. Thus when a 
nervous current passes from centre A to B, it leaves behind 
a channel ora path, such that when a new current Starts, 
it has a tendency to flow to B rather than to any other. 
In this way each time a current passes from A to B, the 
tendency becomes more and more strengthened. 

Speaking psychologically, habits are acquired disposi- 
tions and depend upon retentiveness, 

Habits are not confined 


one who is in the habit of 
have habits of punning, 
are received, of back-biting and the like. 


2. HABITUAL, REFLEX AND INSTINCTIVE ACTIONS 
While dealing with instincts we studied the difference bet- 


ween reflex and instinctive actions. Let us study the relation 
of both to habitual actions, 


In the first place, reflex and instinctive actions 
They are ingrained in our mental 
and inherited from our parents. T 
born. Habitual actions are acquire 
formance of the 
circumstances. 


are native. 
and bodily constitution 
hey are innate and in- 
d through repeated per- 
same type of action under stereotyped 
Some psychologists maintain that all habits 
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are modifications of instinctive behaviour but it is difficult 
to find habitual modes of behaviour which cannot be 
traced to any instinctive tendency. 

In the second place, they all resemble in being prompt, 
automatic, fixed and definite. The habitual response is made 
as regularly as the reflex or the instinctive. But there are 
fundamental differences in their origin and development. 
Habitual and instinctive actions are psychical and con- 
scious, they are mental phenomena. But reflex actions like 
the beating of the heart are bodily. Again, a reflex action 
is incapable of any modification, development or change. 
Instinctive actions are capable of being infinitely modified 
and developed.( Habitual actions are the result of such 
modification and learning, and though the final stage of 
the learning process, they are capable of change and 
cessation. 

Thirdly, instincts and reflexes are universal characters 
found in every member of a species. Habits are individual 
and specific. 


3. PRACTICAL RESULTS oF HABIT FORMATION 


One great advantage of the formation of habits is that the 
performance of habitual actions costs no effort. It reduces 
the amount of conscious attention to an act. Let us take, 
for example, the habit of study. One may have a very keen 
interest in the subject he takes up in the college, but may 
lack the habit of regular study. He has no fixed time-table 
of studying his subjects. In the beginning of the year when 
the examination is yet far off, work gets neglected. He 
always’ intends to work, but having formed no regular 
habits of working at a particular hour, the future 
seems to be the more appropriate time for work. And when 
the projected hour of work arrives, the pleasant occupation 


of going to a cinema show or reading a novel Proves too 
E. P.,,21 


always 
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congenial to discard. If the student does give up such 
occupations, it can only be at the cost of much struggle 
and effort. The student who has formed regular habits of 
study, gives up his novel at the proposed hour with the 


same ease and absence of effort with which he enters the 
morning bath. ; 


The child learning to write is very pains-taking. He has 
to attend to the formation of cach letter, to spell his words 
and to go over each of them a number of times. He has 
to give his concentrated attention to every part of the act. 
But with what ease and simplicity the teacher writes a 
sentence on the blackboard! Adult writing has become 
automatic. 3 

Habitual actions have been called secondarily automatic. 
This only means that habit is a great conservative force 
and leads to the economy of mental and bodi 
It diminishes the conscious attention with which 


performed. This has certain corollaries which 
brought out in detail. 


(i) Habit reduces_fatigue. The first day we play any new 


game tires us much more. As we get used to it, it tires us 
less. The first day you begin to learn typingfor playing on 
a harmonium, it gives you finger-ache. But when it becomes 
a matter of daily routine it is easier to do. 


ly energy. 
acts are 
may be 


(ii) Habit makes movements simpler. A beginner has to 
perform a number of preparatory, random movements be- 
fore he gets to the correct ones. Watch a Person trying to 
learn riding a bicycle and compare his blundering attempts 
with the simple grace of an expert who simply 


gets on to 
the seat and starts pedalling. 


(ili) Habits make our movements more accurate. The 
harmonium player or the typist makes no mistake in hand- 
ling the several keys. The novice usually touches the 
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wrong ones and only after months of practice achieves 
efficiency as a result of habit formation. 

(iv) Habits ensure greater speed. What we are used to 
we can always do more quickly. The child takes an aggra- 
vatingly long time to write a sentence while we do it with 
great speed. 


Thus habits make for a greater ease, simplicity, accurac 


and speed of movement. 
Another great advantage of habit formation is that petty 


actions of daily life are mechanised and higher powers of 
thought and intelligence are released for superior adjust- 
ments and endeavours. Through habit formation it is 
possible to do more than one thing at a time, As the 
habitual action does not need attention of effort, it is left 
free to be devoted to some other work. Women spin while 
they talk. It is because spinning no longer needs conscious 
effort and attention is free to be fixed upon talking?) To use 
our intelligence to better results, we must make habitual 
as many of the tools of writing and thinking as possible. 
Multiplication tables, rules of grammar, correct spelling, 
facts of history and geography, laws of science must be 
mechanized so that our understanding and thought may 
be free to seek new spheres, Habit formation helps to save 
our energy from being frittered away in a tiring search for 
items of information. Thus some fundamental knowledge 
and skills must be made habitual and drill must be given 
some place in education. 

But habit which has been extolled as “ second nature” is 
not without its limitations. Habit is mechanical, stereo- 
typed, and therefore not aptable to new _ situations. 
eee a changed objective requires a changed mode of 
behaviour, it fails to achieve the end towards which it is 
directed’ }One who is habituated to the cosy chair of his 
study finds it very difficult to meet the living facts of a new 
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vocation. Habit is the conservative factor in life and cha- 
racter and, with all its advantages, acts like a clog to the 
wheel and retards the quick flow of mental ener y into 
new channels for the adaptation of new means to ends. 
Those who live by habits alone have wooden and 
mechanical characters. It is this mechanizing tendency of 
habit which has led some philosophers to condemn habit as 
the negation of life. 

Habit is considered to be opposed to intelligent beha- 
your so much so that Rousseau insisted that the only habit 
a child should be encouraged to form is that of forming 
no habits. Initiative and resourcefulness which generally 
go with problem-solving in both school and outside life 
have no place in the character of a person who 
habits alone. i 

Habits are both good and bad and once bad habits are 

Gt is difficult to get rid of them. Those who have 


formed, 
acquired habits of smoking, drinking, sleeping with the 
ft hand and the like, know 


lives by 


light on or writing with the le 

too well how hard it is to escape the bondage of habits. 

They can only be gradually supplanted by other habits. 
Most habits are formed in childhood when there is little 


or no discrimination between -desirable and undesirable 


habits, and when discrimination comes in later life, habits 
ate too firmly rooted to be easily supplanted. 

Habits kill feeling and make us indifferent to what may 
concern us most Behaviour and experience that have. be- 
come habitual bring little emotional stirring. The farmer 
is blind to the beauty of Nature around him, the soldier is 
so used to maimed soldiers if the field of battle that he 

. pays no heed to them. Habits make our blood cold as it 
were and stories that rack the human heart are just 10- 
cidents to a magistrate. who is used to them. by 

Thus habits have their merits as well as dangers. 
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4. THE ROLE oF HABIT IN LIFE 


Life is a tissue of habits and the health, happiness and 
efficiency of an individual depend on what habits he has 
acquired in the course of his experience. A man is lazy or 
industrious, selfish or generous, cold or shy, honest or dis- 
honest, sympathetic or callous in the several relationships 
of life largely because he has practised being that and not 
something else. His viewpoints, his tastes, his likes and dis- 
likes, the use he makes of his ability, material resources 
and social status, the ease or otherwise with which he 
makes friends and fits into their life, the joy and satisfac- 
tion he gets out of his patterns of life, in fact a thousand 
and one other traits, qualities and relations in their several 
shades and degrees are to a very large extent matters of 
habit. He who abounds in vigorous health and succeeds in 
maintaining it for long; he who always takes a sunny view 
of things, readily co-operates with others and is intent on 
making the best of whatever is thrown in his way; the good 
craftsman who executes his work skilfully and quickly; the 
open mind that can see virtue and commend it wherever it 
is found, irrespective of caste, creed or person; the cyclist 
who pedals his machine along a line on the road with ease 
and skill—all these owe their achievement, health, happi- 


. hess and efficiency to the great power of habit. Our manner 


of speaking, walking, writing, playing, sitting; our hours 
of rising, bathing, eating, working, sleeping; our beliefs, 
prejudices, opinions, faith; our hopes, fears, enthusiasms, 
these and numerous other items of life are reflections of our 
habits. Whatever we do and think tends to become habitua 1 
and we are what we tend to do and think. An individual 
truly is a bundle of habits and his character and personality 
loses its content and cannot be visualized if you strip him 
of his habits. “Personality is clothed in habits. Habits are 
the -very garment of the soul.” 
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This ability to form habits is the most striking and useful 
characteristic of man, whether we see him as an infant, a 
child, a youth or an adult. Whenever any action is per- 
formed by him several times it becomes easier to carry it 
out, and if it is continued it becomes so easy that the 
muscles and the nerves employed in carrying out the 
action do so with very little effort from his conscious will. 
He may, in fact, not know that he is performing the action 
until it is nearly, or quite, completed. This action has 
become habitual. The habit-forming ability is very useful 
in so far as it eases the burden on the hard-working execu- 
tive part of our minds and leaves it free to carry out new 
and unaccustomed types of action. When a four-year-old 
child tries to lace his shoes for the first time, he is awkward, 
makes many unnecessary movements, puts the laces in 
wrong holes and seems somewhat ill at ease in the situa- 
tion. But after some months of practice he will lace his 
shoes correctly in a fraction of the time previously taken: 
Still later he will lace them with ease and automatically, 
and when he grows up he laces them so mechanically that 
he is hardly conscious of having performed that act, so 
much so that even after five minutes he will not be able to 
recall as to what foot, left or right, he laced first and will 
be able to carry on active thought or conversation while 
performing the act. 


Good moral character is also a matter of habit. The 
honest man is he who habitually practises honesty; faced 
with tempting and difficult situations, he has not to weigh 
the pros and cons of his course of action and decide as to 
which he should follow. The habit of honesty he has 
formed facilitates his decision, he acts without a moral con- 
flict, in fact with the same ease with which he slips his 
foot into his shoe. On the other hand, one who is not 
habitually honest and with whom other considerations also 
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weigh, has to- make an effort, to fight an inner struggle 
with his conscience, to expend considerable thought and 
attention to the advantages and disadvantages or the alter- 
native courses of action open to him before he makes a 
choice. And if he ever decides in favour of the honest 
course, it is at the cost of a great mental strain and he feels 
as if he has made an uphill effort and great sacrifice of 
other things that matter to him. 

In view of the powerful role played by habit in life, the 
aim of all education, as of all instruction and discipline, 
both at home and in the school, should be the inculcation 
of right habits. If habits make the man, if they constitute 
and lie at the basis of his character and personality, if they 
ensure his health, happiness and efficiency, every objective 
which the agencies of home and school set themselves to 
achieve would be measured in terms of what it contributes 
to the cultivation of desirable habits in young minds. James 
thinks that the cultivation of proper habits is the sole aim 
of education. 

James stresses the social significance of this tendency to 
form habits thus: ‘* Habit is the enormous fly-wheel of so- 
ciety, the most precious conservative agent. It alone keeps 
us all within the bounds of ordinance and saves the child- 
ren of fortune from the envious uprisings of the poor. It 
alone prevents the hardest and most repulsive walks of life 
from being deserted by those brought up to tread therein. 
It keeps the fisherman and the deck hand at sea through 
the winter; it holds the miner in his darkness, and nails 
the countryman to his log Jeabin and his lonely farm 
through all the months of snow. It dooms us to fight out 
the battle of life upon the lines of our nurture or our early 
choice, and to make the best of a pursuit that disagrees, 
because there is no other for which we are fitted, and it is 
too late to begin again. ° Obviously James attaches too 
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much permanency to habitual modes of behaviour. Though 
there is a strong resistance habits do change and people 
have changed their ways of living. 

Through habits we meet our needs and the demands of 
our physical and social environment, We have the habit 
of wearing clothes to cope with extremes of heat and cold 
and the demands of our culture. Culture is just a body of 
habitual responses to meet basic human needs, the ways 
of eating, dressing, child rearing, working, recreation and 
the like. Cultural norms express themselves in the per- 
sonal habits of the individuals who are members of that 
culture. An American habitually holds his cigarette bet- 
ween the second and third fingers while a European holds 
it between thumb and first or second finger. This is learned 
from other members of the culture and is one of the 
numerous ways of sharing that culture, But here too varia- 
tions in the habits of individuals are noticed quite often. 

5. How HABITS are FORMED 
Let us inquire what Principles should be followed in the 
cultivation of desirable habits, 

(i) In the first place, in the c 
we should begin very early, The child begins to form 
habits very early and the tendency of habits to be firmly 
established is stronger in early years of childhood than in 
later. |The younger the child the more receptive and plastic 
will be his mind. Not having acquired any habits as yet the 
organism and mental structure of the child is weak enough 
to yield to influence readily. f Childhood is the impression- 
able or formative period of life. The modes of behaviour 
in both thought and action have not become fixed un- 
alterable, and it will be easier to form good habits, ) The 
advice to begin early is the advice to begin on a clean slate. 

“ Just as the sapling is bent, the tree is inclined. ” 


ultivation of good habits 
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Gi) Secondly, habits are formed by frequent Tepetition 
and it takes time. Thinking and acting in the same way 
for a number of times makes that thought and action recur 
whenever the circumstances of its original occurrence are 
repeated. Every time a child in a Hindu family enters the 
kitchen he is asked to take off his shoes. Constant insistence 
on this action builds in the child a habit in the course of 
time, so that he no longer needs any admonition from his 
elders to take off his shoes. As he reaches the door of the 
kitchen the shoes take themselves off, as it were, 


The fact that habits are formed by repetition and prac- 
tice has been made out into a law by Thorndike. He calls 
it the “Law of Exercise” and we have dealt with it in the 
last chapter. This repetition or exercise takes time. We 
cannot form a habit in a day, not even in a week. Oppor- 
tunities must be repeatedly given for the exercise of a 
certain type of behaviour before we can hope that it should 
become habitual. It is an uninterrupted continuity of per- 
formance under similar circumstances which tends to 
Strengthen particular modes of behaviour, f Therefore, 
patience and perseverance should be the key-note of .the 
attitude of the teacher’) 


This is a principle which is too obvious to deserve dis- 
cussion. We learn to swim by swimming, to run by running 
and to write by writing. And yet many teachers expect 
habits to be formed by a top-hat-trick. They would not 
admit this, but what else do they mean when by sheer 
coaxing, preaching and exhorting they expect children to 
acquire desirable habits? Unless opportunities for doing 
and repeating things are afforded to children, it is futile to 
expect them to form habits. Sermons and exhortations may 
help children to acquire a moral vocabulary but not a 
moral character. Precepts uttered in moments of annoyance 
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will not_help in the formation of habits unless children are 
moeni > . : o . 
afforded actual practice in those modes of behaviour. 


Gii) Form habits as they will be used. Children should 
repeat and practise actions in the same situation in which 
their habits when acquired are going to be helpful. For 
example, it is no use asking children to con over the 
several letters in a word and thinking that they are learn- 
ing to spell. The need of correct spelling arises in writing 
and it is in writing alone, and not in oral speech or read- 
ing, that they should repeat correct spelling. Habits are 
highly specific in operation. They do not extend beyond 
their sphere of action, beyond the particular situations 
which are apt to call out their activity. 


= ———— oo 

(iv) We must start with a strong emotional stimulus. An 
appeal to feelings conveys greater force than that to reason 
and that is why we find an emotional public orator making 
a greater impression on the audience than a philosopher. 
Starting in a mood of enthusiasm the former appeals to the 
cmotional susceptibilities of the crowd. James advises: 
launch youtself with as strong and decided an initiative as 
possible. Half-hearted appeals do not avail. This principle 
justifies public pledges which give us strong motives. Even 
when a start has been made, appropriate emotional attitude 


should be maintained during continuity of performance. 


(v) In the formation of a new habit there should be no 
exceptions and the action should be persistently performed 
without a break. One exception will destroy the effect of 
long practice. Never say “I will let you off this time but 
you must never do it again”. By letting him off this time 
you are making him do it again. You are not merely neg- 
lecting the particular habit that you wished to encourage 
but actually encouraging some counter-habit that you 
wished to suppress. Most people who start smoking of 
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drinking think that doing it just once will do. no harm and 
the first drink or smoke breaks the barriers of inhibition. 

(vi) Another useful maxim is to seek the first opportu- 
nity to act on a new resolution. A single right act is better 
than many pious resolutions. Most of us keep putting off 
our resolutions but the best time to carry them out is the 
moment they are formed. 

(vii) The formation of good habits among children 
should be rewarded. Children seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
Conduct which gives comfort, pleasure and satisfaction 
tends to be repeated and that which is followed by pain, 
discomfort and punishment is avoided. “Reward all good 
impulses and punish bad ones”, says Thorndike. But there 
must be a much more rational use of rewards and punish- 
ments than is made by an average teacher. Some make too 
frequent a use of punishment, they are always criticizing, 
ridiculing or condemning their pupils’ efforts. Such pupils 
grow shy and diffident. Some teachers go to the other ex- 
treme of rewarding every effort made by their pupils in the 
hope of encouraging them to better effort. But this indis- 
criminate use of rewards may never let them know their 
mistakes or defects. In many schools pupils are asked to do 
extra exercises after school hours as a punishment for 
negligence. This is harmful as it builds in them an aver- 
sion for the task and hardens their habit of negligence, 


6. BREAKING BAD HABITS 


But with the best of training, care and intentions, children 
often develop undesirable habits owing to influences over 
which teachers have no control nor are likely to have any. 
In fact, the formation of bad habits is so common that 
with most of us the chief concern is not the cultivation of 
good habits but the “breaking” of bad unhealthy ways. 
Now this “breaking” task is full of pitfalls and many a 
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young child hardens into a callous “ delinquent’? beyond 
any hope of reform simply because of the 
tude and measures taken by teachers. 

In the first place, it should be recognised that most bad - 
habits are acquired unconsciously and the teacher should 
try to know how they are acquired. He must look for the 
cause and try to remove it. One common cause is that a 
lower standard was expected of the child, ora lower 
achievement was accepted from him and he did no better. 
The most important thing in the re-education of such child- 
ren is to prescribe right standards and ideals, set a worthy - 
example and show the right way. But weakness in training 
may not be due entirely to lower standard of expectations 
of parents and teachers. It may be the result of physical 
weakness. Some children have a bad habit of bending over 
their desks while writing or bringing a book too close to 
their eyes while reading. Remedial measures in-such cases 
will mean enlisting the aid of the school medical service 


and providing correctives such as glasses in the case of 
defective eyesight. : 


mistaken atti- 


Some bad habits are the result of emotional instability 
such as nail-biting, pen-chewing, Nose-picking. It is not 
quite correct to speak of them as habits for they are not 
acquired through repetition. They are an expression of 
some inner conflict and unrest. They ate often described 
as “nervous” habits. Children who are frequently abused, 
teased, punished, frightened or cautioned at every step déve- 
lop a feeling of insecurity and anxiety, and these nervous 
habits are but an outward sign of the inner emotional un- 
rest. Remedial measures for such undesirable habits should 
never be direct. The child should never be told that he has 
such bad habits nor should he ever be punished for them: 
The former will only make him more self-conscious and k: 
increase his sense of guilt and shame, the latter will 19° 
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tensify his fear and anxiety. In either case his trouble will 
be aggravated even though he may give up biting nails or 
picking his nose in the presence of teachers. The best treat- 
ment lies in ignoring the habit, avoiding every possibility 
of further conflict and unrest and restoring confidence, 
poise and self-esteem in which the child has suffered. It may 
be pointed out that quite a large number of children have 
these habits and grow out of them. Positive guidance to- 
wards healthy goals, improving the physical condition of 
the child and providing opportunities for vigorous games 
often helps. In all cases the treatment should be directed 
to the underlying cause rather than to the symptoms. 
Knight Dunlap suggests a new method of breaking bad 
habits. He himself had the bad habit of typing ‘the’ as 
‘hte’. By deliberately practising the wrong spelling ‘A t e’ 
he fixed his attention on the wrong spelling and got rid of 
the habit. If a child given to thumb sucking is reminded 
and asked again and again to put his thumb into his 
mouth even when he is not doing it in course of time he 
will stop doing it altogether. Many children can be in- 
duced to drop the bad habits of nail biting, stuttering or 
nose picking by being asked to practise them deliberately 
and consciously. This may seem strange and contrary but 
this negative approach gives children insight into their 
bad habit, they begin to understand its nature and un- 
desirability and drop it. This method of breaking bad 
- habits is one of punishment because the child does feel 
that others do not approve of his habit and it is really bad. 
Secondly, there is no such thing as “ breaking” a bad 
habit, if by that phrase is meant a rooting-out of any trait. 
The problem is not to displace a bad habit, but to culti- 
vate a good counter-habit so that the former has no scope 
for expression and exercise and falls off through disuse 
and neglect. The child who has developed the use of bad 
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language when he is annoyed is not allowed to be annoyed 
for several days and consequently to use bad language: In 
course of time the bad habit dies a natural death though 
nothing was done to “break” it directly. Good habits expel 
bad habits. Slovenliness and negligence are stamped out by 
neatness and care, diffidence by confidence, lying by truth- 
telling. The latter simply replace the former and if tea- 
chers wish to break some bad habit they should work for 
the cultivation of its better counterpart so that bad action 
becomes more difficult to perform than the good one. 
Therefore, to a large extent principles for the “ breaking ” 


of bad habits are the same as those for the cultivation of 
good ones. 


QUESTIONS 


= 


. How would you define habits? How is a habit formed ? 
Make a list of your own habits. 

. What is the place and value of habits in life? Describe 

some of the laws of habit formation. 

. Discuss and criticize the following statements : 

(a) Man is a bundle of habits. 
(b) To form habits is to fail. 
(c) Habit is ten times nature. s 

4. How would you proceed to break a bad habit among 
students in a school? Describe some bad habits among 
children in the primary school. 

5. How are habits related to school discipline? What is 
the responsibility of the teacher in building useful 
habits ? 

6. Compare habitual action with instinctive action. What 
laws of psychology and physiology govern the forma- 
tion of habits ? 

7. What habits should a child of eight have formed? 


N 


w 
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What are the dangers of forming a habit of all things 
that we are called upon to do? 
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‘Chapter Thinking and Reasoning 
Seventeen å 


1. THE NATURE OF THINKING 


Man is commonly described as a rational being and his 
rationality consists in his ability to think and reason. His 
superiority over other animals in learning and adjustment 
lies in his capacity for better thinking. The -great edifice 
of civilization and culture which man has built up during 
centuries of effort and struggle, the systems of science, 
philosophy and religion, the works of art and literature, 
the elaborate technical inventions and social institutions 
bear testimony to the great human efforts at clear and bold 
thinking. The progress of the individual as well as of so- 
ciety depends on the human tendency to think and break 
away from the habitual and customary modes of life. It is 
the independence of thought that has killed magic and 
superstition and set man free from the influence of charms, 
incantations and fetishes. The uplift of humanity lies in 
developing the capacity of man for free and independent 
thinking and no education is worth the name if it does not 
include among its objectives the development of children’s 
capacity for independent and creative thinking. 

In a broad sense thinking includes all forms of cognition» 
perception, imagination, memory and conception. But in # 
restricted sense it means either imagination or reasoning: 
Woodworth aptly describes the former as mental manipula- 
tion and the latter as mental exploration. In imaginatio” 
facts previously observed are recalled and these images are 
combined and manipulated into new patterns. In reasoning 
we mentally explore new relations actually existing borne 
facts. Both are independent of the present and seek to mee 
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a possible, situation in the future. In actual experience it 
may be difficult to separate the two, but when we think 
without images or mental pictures and in terms of words 
alone, the activity is described as pure thought. But both 
lead to solutions of problems we anticipate. In imagina- 
tion, however, there are a number of possible solutions, and 
in reasoning there is just one solution that is to be found 
and that is considered adequate for a solution. 

Popular psychology believes that thought is some inner 
kind of mental process in which mental contents follow 
one another and which can be studied independently of 
the needs, motives and desires of an individual. This view 
shall have to be amended. Thought is a type of behaviour, 
aroused by stimulus present or absent and satisfying an 
immediate or remote practical need. If man has survived 
and built a civilization, it is because his needs have been 
served by the complex process of thought. The new atti- 
tude in psychology is to stress this relation between thought 
and practical needs. 

When it gets dark we turn on the light; when we feel 
cold, we wrap ourselves; when there is a car coming, we 
move to one side of the road. These are adjustments to 
meet the practical needs of a situation. Similarly, thinking 
is conative in character, it arises in situations which upset 
or disturb our routine and call for a newa djustment. 
Thinking is often described as adjustment to a hypothetical 
situation. Placed in a difficulty animals try one course of 
action and then another to find out the best method of 
meeting it. A rat trying to get out of a cage, an ape trying 
to secure a banana beyond its reach, a dog trying to open 
a gate, all indulge in a number of wasteful trials before 
they hit upon the right method. But man, when faced with 
a difficult situation, sits down and thinks. He goes over in 
aad several possibilities of action, tries them out 
BoP. 
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in imagination and selects one for action. Thinking is a 
delayed response in which an absent or a future situation 
i s responded to. 

In all forms of thinking the items within the stream of 
thought cohere by virtue of some type of association. In 
the chapter on memory, the meaning and role of associa- 
tive thinking has been dealt with in detail. Even animals 
and children are capable of it. But man is not a mere 
victim of such associations, he does not always let his mind 
go adrift. When he is said to reason, argue, make a point 
or solve a problem, there is a selection and orderliness in 
his ideas which may be contrasted with day-dreaming and 
reveries. This selection is made not on the strength of any 


similarity between ideas nor on the basis of any spatial or- 


temporal connections recognised among them. We only 
pass from the acceptance of one idea to the acceptance Or 
rejection of another. In reasoning, association between the 
several thought items is controlled. There is a definite 
problem and in its light the contents of experience are 
broken up into their component parts and regrouped into 
a fresh pattern. The situation which calls for adjustment 
is analysed and the relation of the parts to one another 
and to the whole is clearly seen. The analysis brings out 
common elements of several situations and these are group- 
ed into a new whole which is general and abstract. To 
understand this complex process of thought fully, we must 
study the processes through which concepts are formed 
judgments arrived at and reasoning carried out. 


2. CONCEPTION 


What distinguishes man from animals is his ability to form 
concepts. He not only retains mental pictures of concrete 
objects and experiences, but also builds on their basis 
general ideas denoting classes of objects. These are called 
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concepts. After having seen a number of horses we come 
to form a general notion about their common qualities, 
characteristics and relations. This is a concept or idea of a 
horse in general. When we use words like “ horse ”, “man”, 
“soldier”, we mean that cluster of qualities which is com- 
mon to all horses, men or soldiers. A concept is a system 
of meaning. 

The basis of concepts is perception. The several percep- 
tions are compared, their common qualities are emphasized 
and abstracted and a general idea which does not corres- 
one subject but is the cumulative result of 


pond to any 
many, is formed. Concepts are the result of comparison, 
relation, abstraction and generalization. The wider the ex- 


perience, the richer the concepts. A child sees a person in 
a uniform, with a gun, sword, military hat and belt and 
is told that the man is a soldier. Next, he meets a cavalry- 
man, an artilleryman or a foreign soldier and is told that 
despite apparent differences they are all soldiers, He begins 
to recognise the essentials and later when he sees pictures 
of soldiers from other countries, he calls them soldiers. The 
general idea of a soldier which does not correspond to any 
one particular individual is a concept and the mental acti- 
vity through which it is obtained is called “conception”. 
Concepts make for mental economy through organiza- 
tion. They give us the power to think of the many into 
one. They help to organize knowledge; separate, isolated 
facts of experience and knowledge are combined and re- 
tained under general heads. It is easier and more economic 
to use general ideas than to deal with each individual 
object. Concepts make possible abstract thought and rea- 
soning and the system of science is just classified know- 
ledge, knowledge built into concepts which apply not only 
to the past and the present but also to the future. When 
the child calls persons, differently dressed and equipped 
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just soldiers, he is referring to essential qualities which 
will help in future classification and distinction as well. 

Concepts are formed with a purpose, an end in view. 
They are tools of thinking and since different individuals 
use tools for different purposes, the meaning of concepts 
differs from individual to individual. The selection of 
essential qualities is relevant to the purpose and what is 
essential from one point of view may not be so from 
another. Not only are our concepts of abstract general 
qualities like honesty, decency, justice or health, widely 
different, but even our concepts of such concrete things as 
paper, oil or shoes have different essences. For example, 
paper may signify different things to a student, examiner, 
merchant, manufacturer or chemist. 

Concepts may be of objects, relations or qualities. Horse, 
cap, table, etc. are concepts of concrete objects. Honesty, 
redness, taste, punctuality, etc. are concepts of qualities. 
Bigger, higher, smaller, etc. are concepts of relations. Con- 
cepts of abstract qualities and relations are acquired by 
children later and the main care of the teacher should be 
that they acquire most of their concepts 
should make them discover Telations an 
lities, and then supply the name, 

_ Words play an important role in conception. With their 
help children are able to concentrate attention on general 
ideas. They help clarity of thought and the precise and 


accurate use of language goes with clear and definite 
thinking. 


themselves. He 
d common qua- 


3. JUDGMENT 
Concepts do not hang alone, they are always related to one 
another. Whenever two ideas are connected and a relation 
of agreement or disagreement is asserted between the two» 
we have a judgment. To judge is to discover the relation- 
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ship between two ideas. “The house is burning’, “A horse 
is a useful animal”, “Honesty is the best policy”, -are ex- 
amples of judgment. The ideas related may be concrete or 
abstract. The common meaning of judgment as decision is 
true: we decide about the relation between ideas on the 
basis of perception and our interpretation of what we 
perceive. 

Conception and judgment involve each other. It is only 
for the sake of distinction that they are treated separately. 
In forming concepts, percepts are compared and this com- 
parison involves judgment. Most often such judgments are 
not expressed but they are understood. In comparing 
different kinds of soldiers and discovering the essential 
qualities common to them, the child does arrive at rela- 
tionship between the several qualities and types of soldiers. 
He does judge. On the other hand, all judgment involves 
conception. Ideas previously formed are used and in judg- 
ing relationship between ideas, ideas themselves grow 
richer, more accurate and better defined. Fresh qualities or 
‘relations are recognised among concepts and new meanings 
are added. Making new judgements about education, war, 
peace or planning, our ideas about them grow richer. 

Some judgments are made spontaneously and imme- 
diately; we call them intuitive judgments, for example, the 
child looks ill, telling lies is bad. Intuitions are judgments 
made instantaneously without any effort of thought. When 
judgments are the result of reflection and deliberation, they 
are called deliberative, as for example, every man is equal 
before the law; rest is necessary during examination days. 

Judgment enters into every aspect of mental life. Every 
one of us is called upon to judge every moment of our 
waking life and it certainly is one of the main objectives 
of education to teach children to judge correctly. Most 
often teachers pass on ready-made judgments to pupils and 
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thus unconsciously breed, among them, a habit of depend- 
ing upon the judgments of others. Cultivating the right 
standards of judgment and healthy habits of acting accord- 
ing to their own judgment has very great value. It makes 
pupils efficient, self-confident, self-reliant and intellectually 
independent. In an enlightened community each member 
should be a law unto himself, adjusting self-interest and 
social service by his own trained judgment. 

But judgments often S0 Wrong unintentionally; it turns 


out that we are honestly mistaken, What are the common ; 


go wrong. Secondly, it may be due to lack of reflection. All 


- We all view the World from our 
own angle and our judgm 


which we let our feelings play with them. Lastly, the 
mental habit of depending on Others or of borrowing 
opinions and echoing them js fatal to independent judg- 
ment. Blind acceptance of judgments from others makes 
mental parrots of us all. 

The teacher's responsibility in training children to judge 
for themselyes is great. He should not only help them to 
acquire knowledge but also to turn it into wisdom by 
guiding them to attend to the bearings, the relationships, 
the applications of facts. Young people should be encourag- 
ed to think independently, They should be asked questions 
which demand earnest thinking. The aim of the teacher 
should be “not uniform knowledge, but multiform think- 
ing”. Much of our common teaching is mere telling, either 


ents are faulty to the extent to’ 
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by the teacher or the textbook. What is needed is the crea- 
tion of such social situations as the solution of an urgent 
problem, discussion of a burning topic, the criticism of a 
story written by a pupil and the like, so that pupils may 
have no other alternative but to search their minds and 
form judgments. In the study of science they should dis- 
cover facts for themselves or verify those already known; 
in literature, biography and history they should judge 
motives and conduct of the characters studied; in art and 
music they should distinguish between the beautiful and 
the ugly, the harmonious and the jarring. Good taste and 
love for truth will stimulate independent judgment. 


4. REASONING 


Reasoning is the mental activity used in argument, demons- 
tration or proof. It consists in making a new judgment on 
the basis of judgment or judgments already formed and is 
commonly defined as “ perceiving relations among judg- 
ments ” or seeing agreement or disagreement among judg- 
ments already made. Reasoning is generally associated with 
formal rules and formulae of logic, but all people, even 
young children, reason without consciously realizing that 
they are doing so. When the child runs towards the door 
on_hearing a hawker, when a dog comes back on seeing the 
master enter a car, when we put off an engagement or thank 
a friend for a favour received, reasoning is involved. 
Reasoning is a process or adjustment to a new situation 
and at a somewhat higher level aims at the solution of a 
problem. Dewey analyses it into five steps. In the first step 
a difficulty is felt or a problem is realized. Unless a prob- 
lem is felt we do not reason. The second step is to examine 
the object or the situation carefully. Often the problem is 
stated in the form of a judgment or a series of judgments, 
Thirdly, an attempt is made to solve the problem or ex- 
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plain the puzzle. Possible causes of difficulty and the 
several possible solutions are explored and developed. 
Fourthly, one very probable solution is provisionally 
accepted, and an attempt is made to verify or test it. All 
implications are examined and compared with facts. In the 
last step, on the basis of proof one solution is finally 
accepted or rejected. This may be described as taking a 
decision or making a judgment. 

Let us take an example. On teaching home the mother 
finds that the baby is crying bitterly. Her peace of mind 
is disturbed. This is the Presentation of the problem. Next, 
she examines the baby carefully to see if it has been hurt 
or is hungry. She observes it from head to foot and there 
is no mark of injury. She puts the baby to breast, but the 
baby does not stop crying. Next, she is convinced that the 
trouble is internal. But what is the trouble? Next, she sup- 
poses it to be pain in the stomach. If this is true, a pinch 
of soda should set it right. To test and verify it she gives 
the baby a pinch of soda. Next, the baby belches and stops 
crying. The mother has accepted finally that the baby was 
crying owing to pain in the stomach, 

This decision or final judgment has been reached through 
a close examination of facts. When a universal judgment 
is thus arrived at, on the basis of Particular facts, the 
method is called inductive, and when we start with a 
general truth or statement and Proceed to apply it to parti- 
cular instances the method is deductive. The mother pro- 
ceeded to find out inductively what the trouble with the 
baby was. She formed a supposition or hypothesis and 
proceeded to verify it but she may have started with ie 
general belief that babies cry only when they have pain in 
the stomach and then may have proceeded to prove it by 
applying it to her baby. The first approach is inductive, 
the second is deductive. 
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In induction we start with a few observed facts, compare 
and classify them, try to observe some common elements 
jn them, form a hypothesis about their explanation, verify 
that hypothesis for final acceptance or rejection. If the 
hypothesis is verified, it is accepted as explanation. Thus 
induction tries to discover universal relations among facts 
on the basis of what is observed and experienced. It passes 
from the particular to the universal truth. In deduction we 
start with a universal proposition and proceed to prove it 
by applying it to fresh instances. Induction is a method of 
discovery and research, deduction is a method of applica- 
tion and proof. The two start at the opposite ends and 
move in different directions, but they are not opposed to 
each other as is commonly supposed. They are two processes 
in the same activity called reasoning or they may be con- 
sidered as two aspects or phases of the same process. 

Though it is possible to analyse reasoning and indicate 
its most essential steps, people not only do not analyse 
their reasoning but also resent other people’s effort to do 
it for them. They reach conclusions by processes which are 
largely unconscious, or simply jump at conclusions. 

Reasoning is a valuable mental activity and in the solu- 
tion of problems is far superior to the method of trial and 
error. In the latter the material must be present, but in 
reasoning the material need not be present. The com- 
mander plans strategy from the headquarters, hundreds of 
miles behind the front, and since the several alternatives 
are mentally tested, it saves great time and energy. The 
administrator can find out by reasoning the effects of a 
change in policy before making the change, the engineer 
can plan a building less costly and more commodious, the 
educator can choose between policies and methods before 
putting them into practice by a process of reasoning. Rea- 
soning solves problems and can use the experience of 
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others. Reasoning leads to cultural progress and is a source 
of individual efficiency and well-being. 


5. CONDITIONS THAT STIMULATE THINKING 


These may be traced to the environment of an individual 
or his personality. In the first place there are some types 
of situations which compel thinking. Face to face with 
rapid and far-reaching changes as our own times are wit- 
nessing, thinking is an imperative necessity. In any demo- 
cratic country considerable premium is placed on thought 
and it is a common belief that only through reflective 
thinking people can meet the challenge of social and poli- 
tical problems. But in communities where custom and 
tradition hold full sway over the life and thought of the 
people, thinking is looked upon with suspicion. So is the 
case with communities in which religious or political dic- 
tatorship prevails. The school is a community and if the 
pupils are not hedged in by too marty rules, if the teacher, 
instead of giving too much guidance, presents situations in 
which pupils are called upon to decide for themselves in 
matters of discipline, organisation and social functions, 
they will develop habits of self-reliance in thought and rea- 
soning. The teachers should have a Progressive attitude, 
and should be constantly presenting problems to their 
classes for effortful thinking. 

Secondly, thought is stimulated by contact with people 
of different views, habits, beliefs and culture. Today our 
cosmopolitan neighbourhood has brought us very close to 
different parts of the world. Radio, newspapers, travel- 
books should figure prominently in the life of the school 
as also visits to other lands and peoples. Travelling should 
be encouraged and subsidised by the school in collabora- 
tion with the state. 


Thirdly, in the development of thought, language plays 
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- an important role. It is not merely a means of communi- 
cation, a medium of social intercourse, but also a tool of 
thinking. Thoughts and words are so closely connected that 
the one nearly always tends to call up the other. “The 
word thus becomes a sort of handle to the idea.” Ideas are 
elusive, they quickly fade from consciousness and if we 
wish to organise ideas to a high degree of complexity and 
subtlety, we can do so by organising our expression in lan- 
guage. Words act as pegs on which we can conveniently 
hang out ideas and come back to them; they are vehicles 
of meaning and often bring back to consciousness the cor- 
responding ideas. Many sciences like mathematics would 
not have developed without language 


6. TRAINING IN THOUGHT AND REASONING 


In modern education nothing is considered more important 
than teaching children to think and reason for themselves. 
Stress is laid on the all-round changes taking place in our 
manifold environment and on the impossibility of educat- 
ing the younger generation for adult social living whose 
pattern is uncertain. The best that can and should be done 
is to equip children with an ability to think for themselves 
and successfully meet the changing situations of a changing 
world. 

The teacher has to play a more difficult role in achieving 
this aim. He is not to be an initiator, a leader into whose 
mental footsteps children are to walk, but throwing himself 
into the background, he is to stimulate them to become 
their own leaders, to meet each difficulty as if it were a 
battle to be won. Young people must be encouraged to 
stand on their own legs, to be self-reliant and resourceful 
in study and thought. Teaching must be dynamic, present- 
aterial and a new standpoint and challenging 


ing new m 
No ready-made definitions, rules of 


the young intellect. 
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thumb or “tabloid thinking” will help. Pupils should be 
guided to think and study. Study periods in which they 
study by themselves at the suggestion of the teacher should 
be carefully organised and frequent classroom discussions of 
an informal type on topics already studied should be held. 

Should teaching be inductive or deductive? Should the 
teacher start with a particular instance and, through com- 
parison, help pupils to obtain general rules, or should 
he give them the rule or definition straightway and ask 
them to apply it to particular instances? Older teaching was 
mostly deductive. The teacher offered the rule or defini- 
tion, asked the class to commit it to memory and then gave 
examples to illustrate it. Definitions of parts of speech, 
rules of grammar, rules for multiplication of decimals and 
the like were boldly printed in textbooks, transcribed On 
the blackboard and ceremoniously repeated by the teacher 
so that the pupils may memorize them for mechanical 
application. This method was no doubt economical for 
both the teacher and the taught, but it gave no opportu- 
nity for independent thinking. The lesson lacked vigour, 
the concepts formed were not so rich and the general rule 
acquired was not so suggestive. On the other hand, the 
method of induction takes the mind through the same 
steps which it would follow naturally if left to itself. It 
helps to establish intimate contact between study and ex- 
perience. The teacher takes half a dozen sentences of daily 
use. He presents each sentence one by one and asks what 
person or thing is talked about in it. Often he gives 2 
couple of sentences about the same thing or person to em- 
phasize bis point. Then he tells them, “What we talk 
about is called subject”, and calls upon individual pupils 
to frame a definition that the part of sentence that tells 
what we talk about is called the subject of that sentence 
The class feel that it is by their own effort that they achieve 
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the rule and develop skill in the use of knowledge. But the 
inductive method is long and, with complex topics, may 
prove cumbersome and confusing. And when a heavy sylla- 
bus is to be covered within a prescribed period of time, the 
deductive method has to be used without apology. 

The best method of teaching is neither the inductive nor 
the deductive, but a wise combination of both. Nor do the 
two exclude each other. The teacher should use the induc- 
tive method to make knowledge vital and objective and the 
deductive method to make knowledge systematic and com- 
prehensive. All subjects can be taught both ways and each 
should be taught to some extent in each way. 


7. CREATIVE THINKING 


We all set much store by creative thinking because only 
those capable of it have contributed to human progress 
and civilization. Once it was believed that only talented 
people and geniuses are capable of creative thinking. To- 
day we hold that all individuals are creative in varying 
degrees. Not all of us have the originality of Raman and 
Tagore but we all do have new ideas and insights from 
time to time and vary our ways of doing things. Every idea 
that is original is creative from the point of view of the 
individual no matter how often others may have had a 
similar idea. Creativity is seeing or expressing new rela- 
tionships. Creativity is possible in all areas of life, think- 
ing, working, playing or social interaction. In almost 
everything we do we can change old relationships into new 
arrangements, add new items or forms to the old structure. 
Each of us is doing almost everything in his own way. 
When habits do not help we change our approach, inquire 
and explore the new situation and look for new relation- 
ships and strike a new line of thought and action. 
Creative thinking generally passes through four stages. 
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The first is preparation in which the individual tries to 
relate facts in various ways, there is much trial-and-error. 
The second is incubation in which there is no overt acti- 
vity and the individual may engage in activities like taking 
a walk or playing cards which have nothing to do with 
his problem. The third is inspiration when new ideas or 
solutions flash across the mind after a period of incuba- 
tion. A new idea may occur even ina dream. The fourth 
is verification or testing in which the bright idea is tested 
or revised. The last stage is necessary in research or in- 
vention. 


8. CREATIVE THINKING AND THE SCHOOL 


What can schools do to foster creative thinking? The com- 
mon belief is that creativity cannot be taught and nobody 
can make another person more creative. It is an innate 
natural power which will assert itself whatever the nature 
of environment. But several studies made of creative 
people in various areas of work show that the role of the 
teacher in stimulating and encouraging creative thinking 
is not negligible. At least several creative thinkers have 
paid glowing tributes to their teachers and it is an argu- 
ment for recruiting the best men and women into the 
teaching profession. It is common knowledge that a tea- 
cher who bullies and ridicules his pupils is a greater 
damper of the pupils’ spirit and efforts than the one who 
with affection and understanding encourages and stimt- 
lates them. Let us consider some of the ways which help 
foster creative thinking among pupils. 

In the first place the atmosphere in the schools should 
be wholesome and encouraging. Young people should b° 
assured that if they think and express themselves in new 
and unorthodox ways they will not be condemned OF 

- ridiculed, their wild ideas will be judged on merit and the 
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teacher will not fly at them for saying things which are 
not to the liking of the teacher. Very early young peopic 
come to understand what their teacher likes and dislikes 
and they start doing and saying things which fall in line 
with his ideas, and which are trite and commonplace. 

Secondly, the teacher instead of expecting dead unifor- 
mity should encourage and commend variety and origina- 
lity. One of my teachers used to insist “ Write an essay on 
¢ Under a Tree’ and I want that each one of you should 
write his own individual and unique experience and 
thoughts. ° The best essay went into the college magazine. 
Differences of opinion and approach, variety in treatment 
and expression, should be praised and expected. But if 
pupils are expected to conform to an established pattern 
there is no room or reason for doing creative thinking. 

Thirdly, to be creative in thought one must be creative 
in observation, in seeing and listening. The same teacher 
used to advise: “ Before writing your essay ‘Under a Tree’, 
go and sit under a tree and see what you never saw before, 
look around for new things and relations.” Going out on 
a hike young people should be expected to note down in 
their diary some very remarkable things they saw which 
probably others did not see. Alertness, activity and flexibi- 
lity in day to day observation reveals many new things even 
in familiar surroundings, and give us food for creative 
thinking and expression. Such observation is sure to be 
selective, if young people distort facts let them do so 
within limits adding or changing details here and there, 
after some time they will learn to be objective. 

Fourthly, the teacher should give exercise in divergent 
thinking in all subjects. What would have happened to 
India if there had been no Himalayas? If Mahatma Gandhi 
had not been assassinated how would it have affected the 
course of events in the country? What would you do if 
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you were the Prime Minister ‘of India or the headmaster 
of your school? 

Lastly, build up in young people the maximum of self- 
confidence and self-trust. A harassed, worried child cannot 
create new ideas. Nor should he be overawed by the great- 
ness of his teacher or by the great masters he reads. Let the 
atmosphere be realistic, allowing reasonable criticism and 
comments on everything that is done, thought and taught 
in the school. This will imply that the teacher himself 
must be a creative thinker who has kept alive his youthful 
curiosity, who still wonders at the world and who wants 
young people to join him in the enjoyable task of studying 
and teaching as willing partners in a zestful game. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the various steps in a complete act of 
thought? What are the causes of poor thinking? How 
can children be trained to think efficiently? 

2. Describe the relation between thought and language 
and the significance of this relation for teaching. 

3. How do concepts arise in the mind? What is the signi- 
ficance of concepts in education? How can the teacher 
help the child in forming concepts ? 

4, What are the conditions which stimulate thinking? 
How far do they affect thinking among Indians? 

What processes are used in reasoning? 

6. Explain and illustrate the inductive and the deductive 

. methods of teaching and discuss their relative merits- 
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Chapter Sentiment, Will and Character 
Eighteen 


1, THe NATURE OF SENTIMENT 


Tue early life of children is essentially instinctive and 
their emotions arise largely from the principal instincts we 
have already described. Such instincts and their accom- 
panying emotions are aroused by a large variety of objects 
Thus anything which obstructs a child makes him angry; 
it may be a table, dog, door or father. Anything strange 
and new arouses his curiosity; it may be a book, bird- 
flower or engine. Sometimes one single object arouses more 
than one instinctive tendency and different emotions mix 
with each other to form complex emotions. Thus a child 
feels fear, admiration and respect for his father; this blend 
of emotions we call awe; he feels fear and disgust at the 
sight of a frog and this blend of emotions is called Joath- 


ing. Thus, in the course of experience, emotions come to` 


be organized round a variety of objects and a number of 
emotional attitudes are formed about them. So much so 
that when an object is presented, or even when an image 
or idea of it occurs, the whole emotional blend so organiz- 
ed is aroused. The object becomes the centre of an emotion 
or of a system of emotions. Such an organised system of 
emotional tendencies and attitudes is called a sentiment. 
“A sentiment”, says McDougall, “involves an individual 
tendency to experience certain emotions and desires in re 
lation to some particular object’! It is an emotional dis- 
position, a group of attitudes and interests organized 
around a certain object. 

Let us examine the typical sentiment of love between & 


1 Social Psychology. 
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man and his wife. In the beginning, interest in her may 
have been aroused by sex attraction. She looked young 
and beautiful. Later, he finds that she looks after his com- 
fort and strives to secure and promote his well-being. The 
emotional attitude is further strengthened when he enjoys 
her company, shares with her his experiences and thoughts 
as also the burden of domestic responsibilities. He feels 
lonely in her absence and secure in her presence. Later, 
they have children and she is looked upon as the mother 
of his children. Thus the sentiment of love grows and 
matures and in its. formation and maturity the instincts of 
sex, self-preservation, gregariousness, self-assertion, self- 
abasement and parenthood play an important part. The 
sentiment has grown from the instinctive nature of man 
into a form which cannot be easily traced to any one of 
those instincts. 

Thus sentiments are more or less permanent emotiona! 
attitudes; they are built up round particular objects, they 
take time to mature and if they die, they do not die-in a 
day, and they are based on certain instinctive tendencies. 

If we have sentiment for a thing, we tend to feel more 
strongly for it than for other objects of the same kind. 
We all develop a sentiment for a certain room in which 
we work, for our pens, schools and favourite authors. We 
a thrill of pleasure when we return to our room after 
a period of absence, find our pen after having lost it, pay 
a visit to our old school or talk about the merits of our 
favourite author. We do not experience such emotions for 
rooms, pens, schools and authors in general. 

Sentiments may also be developed for abstract ideais 
such as justice and truth. Childhood quarrels were solved 
by giving every child -his due; parents distributed sweets. 
toys and other things equally; teachers awarded marks, 
it, Fears and jealousies were set at rest by 


feel 


according to mer 
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our idea of justice and we felt a sense of security and pro- 
tection in the idea. Later, we treated others fairly, demand- 
ed justice for the oppressed, and applauded all those 
people in fiction and real life who dealt with others in a 
just manner. The idea of justice came to be charged with 
strong emotions. It began to be frequently appealed to, 
spelt with a capital letter and worshipped like a deity. A 
strong sentiment had been developed round the general 
idea or ideal of justice. 

Sentiments may be centred round a concrete particular 
object as I may have a sentiment of love for my child or 
round a concrete general object as love for children in 
general or round abstract objects as love for truth, justice 
or virtue. This is the order in which sentiments grow and 
this is the basis on which they are commonly classified. 


2. SENTIMENT, EMOTION AND Moop 


A sentiment should be distinguished from an emotion. A 
sentiment is a permanent disposition, a more or less perma- 
nent attitude of the mind towards objects, while emotion 
is something immediately experienced, a transitory passing 
state or process of mind. The former is a fact of mental 
structure, the latter a fact of experience. A sentiment is not 
an actual experience, but an emotion is. A child feels angry 
because he cannot do what he likes and his anger is an 
emotion. So also is the anger of a lover towards his riva! 
trying to do harm to his beloved. The anger of the child is 
an emotion attached to his instinct, while the anger of the 
loyer is an emotion attached to his sentiment of love to- 
wards his beloved. Both the states of anger are actually 
experienced but not the instinct of the child nor the senti- 
ment of the lover. A sentiment is an attitude of mind, 
while an emotion is an experience in which that attitude 
is expressed. 
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` Nor should a sentiment be confused with mood. A mood 
is a mere emotion long drawn out for some time, but a 
sentiment is a permanent attitude. A mood can be ex- 
perienced when we get angry at every object that comes 
our way. It has less objective reference. When we are ina 
mood of anger every object will invariably excite the feel- 
ing, but we know too well that we cannot love each and 
every object. Sentiments are aroused only by a definite class 


of objects. 


3. SENTIMENTS AND HABITS 


All our sentiments form for themselves certain habitual 
modes of expression. If such habitual modes of behaviour 
do not grow up round any one of our sentiments, the 
sentiment gets relatively neglected, becomes spasmodic in 
its operation, and may gradually die out. Thus the man 
who has no regular habits of association witb his family, 
no habits of customary forms of public worship, or of study- 
ing and participating in national activities and interests, 
cannot possibly have any sentiment for family, religion or 
country. He is moved to all these forms of activity by 
sudden outbursts of emotion and his emotional excitement 
does not lead to any constructive and continuous flow of 
energy in any particular line of action. In the absence of 
habits his emotions grow less frequent and the sentiment 
gradually dies out. Habits bring stability, strength and 
regularity to sentiments. 


4. THE GROWTH OF SENTIMENTS 


Early life of instinct is impulsive and only gradually comes 
to be controlled and modified into an orderly and well- 
organized life through the growth and development of 
sentiments. When a sentiment has grown up round a speci- 
fic object, the impulses of the individual with regard to 
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the object come to be controlled by that sentiment. Such 
impulses as are in harmony with it are strengthened and 
those in conflict with it are restrained and modified. The 
early reactions of children to their toys and hobbies are 
sudden and irregular and they are accompanied by stray 
emotions. But gradually order and continuity is restored 
When a sentiment is developed. The angry child hits or 
breaks the object, stamps. his foot, clenches his teeth, 
abuses and indulges in some form of hostile action towards 
the object or person that has aroused his anger. But the 
man who has developed a strong sentiment of revenge 
plans to do injury to the enemy, he spends untold time and 
thought to carry out his plan. In the early years a child 
has outbursts of affection for his mother, he embraces her, 
plays with her and does a score of other things as she 
ministers to his needs and pleasures. If she thwarts him, he 
becomes angry with her, he does not speak to her or may 
even tear her clothes. Such reactions are spasmodic and 
irregular. But consider the love of a grown-up young man 
for his mother, there is a quiet feeling of respect and con- 
sideration for her. Through conversation and behaviour 
he reveals his sensitiveness for her feelings and comfort, 
her faults are changed into her merits, everything he does 
is seen and valued in terms of what it would mean to het. 
The sentiment of affection for the mother has now brought 
unity, order, stability and continuity into the life and 
behaviour of the young man. 

Just as the growth of an individual sentiment transforms 
the life of instinct and impulse into one of order and 
harmony, so the sentiments themselyes are organized into 
a hierarchy or an inter-related system. Such organization is 
brought about on a dual basis. One sentiment may control 
another either on account of the greater intensity of the 


` becomes the ruling 
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impulse to which it gives rise or on account of the greater 
generality of the object towards which it is directed. 

As an instance of the first. we may take the love of 
Romeo for Juliet. Romeo had many sentiments before his 
love for Juliet grew up; for example, the family sentiment 
and the sentiment of rivalry. These sentiments were 
opposed to the sentiment of love, but in course of time 
they all had to be subordinated to it. Love became the 
master sentiment and all instincts and impulses prompted 
by minor sentiments could not function independently of 
the master sentiment. If they are opposed to the master 
sentiment, they are restrained and checked, if they are in 
harmony with it, they are further strengthened and en- 
couraged. All the other sentiments thus come to be con- 
trolled by this sentiment and in so far as the behaviour of 
ruled by this master sentiment there 


the living organism is 
t than if the various sentiments 


is a greater uniformity in i 


functioned separately. 
The development of the master sentiment is relative. But 


at different times in our life some sentiment or the other 
passion of the day. The schoclboy buys 


walking, reading, all ‘his life for the 
time being is centred round it. Whenever he has to go out 
for a short or long distance, to sce a match or run an 
errand, he thinks of his cycle and rides it. Later on some- 
thing else turns up, say a trip to the hills, and his thoughts, 
feelings and actions are all directed to the proposed trip. 
At several periods of his life, something or the other be- 
comes the centre of a strong sentiment and rules his life. 
So through the whole course of life new love, ambition, a 
hobby or an ideal becomes the ruling passion of the day 
and gives a semblance of unity to all that we think, feel 
and do. 


a cycle, and eating, 
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Secondly, the organization of sentiment may take place 
not under a strong sentiment but under a more general 
one. The more abstract, the more general, the more inclu- 
sive a sentiment is, the more it takes up, within itself, the 
restricted sentiments. The love of a child may fall within 
the sentiment of love for the family as whole, which may 
in its turn be overpowered by a love for the community, 
and later, for humanity. . 

It is obvious that if the growth and development. of 
Sentiments proceeds on a more rational and moral basis 
there would be a greater concord and happiness not only 
in the life of the individual but also of the society to which 
the individual belongs. But our moral life is seldom thus 
organized. Most often several sentiments dominate at 
different times and there is a danger of conflict. When two 
or more partially opposed sentiments are excited together 
and there is no principle of harmony, there is strife bet- 
ween them involving pain and misery. 


5. THE SENTIMENT OF SELF-REGARD 


But there is one sentiment which possesses concreteness, 
generality and all-inclusiveness. This is the sentiment of 
self-regard. It is a system of emotions, impulses and desires 
which grow up and become organized about the idea of 
self. The sentiment of self-regard grows out of a series of 
experiences relating to the prestige of the individual and to 
the goals and ideas pursued by him. “I am not the person to 
cheat”, “ I belong to this or that type of family’, “What 
will my friend say?”, and so on. These thoughts and feel- 
ings contribute to our idea and ideal of ourselves around 
which a sentiment comes to be organized. The sentiment 
dominates the mind in all normal people. It is concrete 
and particular because it is a sentiment for self, It is all- 
inclusive and general because all other sentiments are parts 
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of myself and in a sense this sentiment is directed towards 
all of them. It is the ruling and master sentiment of all. 
A child begins early to distinguish himself from the 
things and persons around him, to know what he can feel 
and do and what is beyond his capacity. Then he becomes 
conscious of himself as a living being and later begins to 
reflect on and criticise his conduct. His friends praise or 
blame him and his social experience makes him realize 
that he is not only an object of thought but also a thinker. 
Gradually self-consciousness grows and he identifies him- 
self with certain likes and dislikes, thoughts and ideas, 
feelings and emotions, skills and abilities, tastes and 
patterns of living. He forms definite ideas of himself as 
beings a person of such-and-such a character. How he is 
treated by his friends not only helps him to know what he 
is but also what he ought to be. This is very important 
from the point of view of education. Young people should 
be helped to.form a better picture of themselves. If they 
are persuaded to think themselves as honest, truthful, 
reliable, hard-working people by being treated as such, 
they will be filled with shame when it is pointed out to 
them they have shirked work, told a lie or let down a 
friend. A boy who has come to regard himself as a wicked, 
worthless fellow, will look upon his faults and misdemea- 
nours as a confirmation of what opinion others and he 
himself hold about his character and merit. “A decent man 
does not do that”, “A Brahmin or Rajput does not behave 
like that”, “The son of so-and-so has never stolen”, “A 
_student of this school has always been a good sport” and 
the like, emphasize different aspects of the self and heighten 
the regard which young people should have for themselves. 
They build his prestige, self-respect and character. He tries 
to live up to this idea, first by cherishing and worshipping 
the ideal self and then by obeying its dictates in daily life. 
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Thus grows the sentiment of self-regard which gives unity 
and stability to his whole life. ` 

The fulfilment of his loves and hates evokes elation, and 
the failure and frustration of them evokes disgust. So keen 
may be this digust and the disapproval of society that life 
does not seem worth living. At first the social 
the. sentiment of self-regard is to the family. 
is confined to this circle, it is there that w 
depressed. The circle widens and it isin the presence of his 
equals that the schoolboy feels abasement and elation and 
So throughout our lives we seek the appro 
The man of letters refuses to be judged by 

Gradually we come to look to the ideal self for approval 
or otherwise of our conduct. With the growth of moral 
sentiments the individual becomes a member of an ideal 
society and it is to the approval of that society as repre- 
sented in our own higher self that we attach the highest 
worth. When the stage is reached we arrive at the limits 
of self-development. Now all impulses are controlled and 
directed by the ideal self, This is what is meant by self- 
control. But such control is won through and after long 
training during which the ideal self grows and develops. 
With most individuals such a stage is aspired to but sel- 
dom achieved. 


reference of 
As our love 
e are elated and 


val of our peers. 
the vulgar herd. 


6. VOLUNTARY ACTION 


Self-control of the type described above has direct -reference 
to what is generally called will, Will is variously defined 
as the power of sustained voluntary activity, the capacity _ 
to regulate conduct, as persistence or concentration of 
effort. But these definitions are either moral or partake of 
“faculty psychology”? which we have carefully avoided in 
our treatment of mental life and behaviour. The best 
course would be to analyse and describe voluntary activity 
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or volitional actions rather than enter into a speculative 
discussion of the power of willing and making an effort. 

A voluntary act like instinctive action is purposive and 
is directed to the attainment of ends. But there is one 
difference. A voluntary action is preceded by a full fore- 
knowledge or pre-vision of what we are going to do. The 
oviward bodily movements are the same, but they are 
accompanied by a desire and pre-knowledge of the nature 
of our activity as well as of the purpose going to be served 
by it. This future end is present from the beginning in the 
form of an idea, and this idea rouses a wish and suggests 
to thought means for the realisation of the end. The idea 
of the means and the end along with a desire on the part 
of the self to achieve it distinguish the voluntary action 
from others. It is an act performed knowingly, deliberately, 
with desire, decision, precision and free choice of both the 
ends and the means. It is action mediated by ideas. 

A voluntary action is opposed to the involuntary or im- 
pulsive action. The difference is that an impulsive action is 
isolated, it is not the type of action we usually perform and 
it is not accompanied by any pre-knowledge of the end and 
the means to its achievement. Reflex, instinctive and habi- 
tual actions are involuntary because they are performed 
more or less automatically. Ina voluntary action the means 
and the end are “first considered in their relation to the 
total system of impulses included in the conception of the 
self.’ When two impulses leading to the opposite courses 
of action are present simultaneously, we have a conflict 
followed by inaction, temporary or permanent, but when 
the two voluntary acts oppose each other we consider their 
respective advantages or merits. As Stout remarks, “Volun- 
tary action does not follow either of the conflicting tenden- 
cies, as such, it follows our preference of the one to the 
other. It is the- conception of the self as agent which 
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makes the difference. The alternative is not “this”? iog 
“that” but ‘shall Ido this?’ or ‘shall I do that?’ Each line 
of action with its results is considered not in isolation but 


as a part of the ideally constructed whole for which the 
word ‘I’ stands.’ 


7. DELIBERATION 


When an action follows the bare presentation of an idea 
of that action, we haye an ideo-motor action. We think 
of a particular movement and our muscles carry it out, 
though we may not have meant to do it ourselves. While 
we are watching an athletic contest our leg automatically 
moyes with that of the athlete who is trying to clear the 
pole vault and whom we wish to win. There is only one 
idea in the mind and we act on it. But often the mind has 
many thoughts before it. Some favour one line of action, 
others inhibit it. Action is arrested and the mind is said 
to deliberate. Several objects occupy attention and we 
review the merits of the opposing courses of action. When- 
ever any one of them issues into movement we are said to 
have decided or declared in favour of one of the alterna- 
tives. The considerations strengthening or opposing the 
different alternatives are termed reasons or motives. 

The process of deliberation is capable of great complica- 
tions. The alternative may be simple, doing a thing or not 
doing it; or there may be two incompatible lines of action 
equally attractive. The mind hesitates and vacillates, there 
is a sort of mental see-saw. Now one alternative, and now 
another, is brought before consciousness. There is a con- 
flict of motives. The two courses of action are weighed and 
considered in all their possible advantages, merits and 
drawbacks. This state of disturbed equilibrium may last 


1 Manual of Psychology, p. 630. 
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for weeks and months, occupying the mind at intervals. 
Today one set of motives or reasons appears stronger,- 


tomorrow another set. The self is inclined sometimes to 


one and sometimes to another. 
8. DECISION 


How does decision arise in a case of deliberation? How 
is suspense and hesitation translated into resolution and 
action? This may happen in many ways. It may be that 
we decide very rationally after weighing arguments for 
and against a particular course of action. In such a case it 
appears as if the arguments themselves have settled the 
issue and we ourselves are passive. Decision seems to flow 
from the very nature of things. Sometimes there are no 
strong reasons for one course oF the other and we decide 
by some accidental circumstance. We let ourselves be 
guided either by such a thing as a throw of the coin or by 
a passing fancy. In a come-what-may attitude we act 
abruptly without cating for the consequences. Such deci- 
sions are determined by passions and are not of great moral 
worth. 

But there are some cases of conflict in which it seems 
that a decision has been reached by an effort of will. When 
we follow the path of austere duty sacrificing all sorts of 
rich and mundane delights, when we resist temptations to 
act on a moral principle, when we repress our strong feel- 
ing and expose ourselves to danger Or social disgrace for 
the sake of an ideal that we cherish or a moral principle 
that must be upheld, we feel like acting in the line of the 
greatest resistance and speak of conquering and overcom- 
ing our impulses and temptations. Whenever a rare and 
more ideal impulse prevails over one of an instinctive and 
habitual kind, we feel that we ourselves, by our own wilful 
act, inclined the beam, that we added our own living- effort 
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to the weight of the logical reason which, taken alone, 
seems powerless to act. There is a feeling of effort and the 
self appears to have made a creative contribution 
to decision. 

Our impulses have stronger motives being habitual as 
well as emotional, while our ideals have weaker ones. When 
the latter overpowers the former it does so through the 
reinforcement it has received from this effort. The strength 
or amount of this effort varies with the amount of resist- 
ance it has to meet from the impulse. “And if a brief def- 
nition of ideal or moral action were required, none could 
be given which would better fit the appearances than this: 
It is action in the line of the greatest resistance.” 

“The fact may be most briefly symbolised thus, P stand- 


ing for propensity, Z for the ideal impulse and Æ for the 
effort: 


I + perse<P 
r+ E>P 


In other words, if E adds itself to J, P immediately offers 
the least resistance, and motion occurs in spite of it? 
Whence comes this effort? What decides the struggle is 
not any separate power but merely the sentiment of self- 
regard. If this sentiment is satisfactorily developed the ideas 
of a person’s position in the world, his status in society, his 
ambitions and aspirations along with the emotions and 
impulses associated with them will be capable of reinforc- 
ing the ideal motive. As McDougall says, “The conations, 
the desires and aversions, arising within this self-regarding 
sentiment are the motive forces which, adding themselves 
to the weaker ideal motive in the case of moral effort, 
enable it to win the mastery over some stronger, coarser 


1 James; Principles ef Psychology. 
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desire of our primitive animal nature, and to banish from 
consciousness the idea of the end of this desire. “>? 


9. SELF-CONTROL AND CHARACTER ` 


The meaning of self-control has already been explained. 
It is the control of the lower impulses of undeveloped 
instinct life by the ideal impulse connected with the self- 
regarding sentiment. Our effort to follow the arduous path 
of duty is merely the strength or power of the impulses 
with this sentiment and we may define all 
volition or will as conative activity aroused within the 
sentiment of self-regard. Hence to live a moral and rational 
life is to have developed a strong sentiment of self-regard 
to the level described here. 

But it is possible to develop a very strong sentiment of 
self-regard apart from the activities to which it would have 
given rise. Thus @ person may have very noble and exalted 
ideas of his duties and yet may be very poor so far as 
action, practice and life are concerned. Such persons have 
frequent weak moments when they cannot act up to the 
ideas which they have prescribed for themselves. They have 
strong sentiments no doubt and in their thoughts they 
have never succumbed to the lower motives, but in the 
absence of strong conative habits, they are led astray by 
powerful emotions and impulses. Hence arises the need 
and value of forming habits to strengthen sentiments. 
Habits stabilise the control of actions by the ideals within 


the sentiment of self-re 
Character is the sum 


connected 


gard. 

1 of all those tendencies which an 
individual possesses. It is based, in the first place, on here- 
dity, the innate inborn instincts, the native mental capital 
of the man at his birth with which he starts life. This be- 


2 Social Psychology, P- 213. 
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comes modified in the course of experience by his social 
circumstances and is replaced by habits. Character is often 
described as a bundle of habits, but it is more than this. 
For habits are mechanical, automatic ways of behaving in 
certain definite situations while life is seldom so automati¢ 
and mechanical. There must be some powerful agency be- 
hind them which controls them and constantly takes them 
out of the rut to meet new situations. Such factors are the 
sentiments and dispositions and their systematic organisa- 
tion under one sentiment. Character thus includes acquired 
tendencies built upon the native basis of disposition and 
temperament; it includes our sentiments and our habits 
in the widest sense of the term, and is the product of the 
interaction of instinctive dispositions with the physical and 
social environments under the guidance of intelligence. 

Character is through and through social, its need and 
value arises in society and it is the result of social growth. 
How an individual behaves toward others, how well or ill 
he gets along with others, how sensitive he is to what 
others say and do, and how closely his behaviour conforms 
with what is generally considered moral and good, reflects 
his character. These traits are developed through social 
experiences living and working as a member of a group, 
understanding the social heritage of that group and acquit- 
ing patterns of conduct which conform to that heritage. 
Character is the result of social growth and in its turn 
promotes further social growth. Character implies three 
things: it means habits of thought and action which are 
considered good or bad; there is an element of consistency 
in character, good character usually behaving in a good 
way and bad character in a bad way; and character means 
harmony between inner and outer conduct, between ideas, 
thoughts, purposes and the like on the one hand and outer 
behaviour on the other. 
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10. THE SELF-CONCEPT 
An individual’s efforts and goals, his strivings and aspira- 
tions are largely determined by how he perceives himself 
and his surroundings. His view or picture of himself is his 
« self-concept ’—who and what he is. It includes all those 
aspects or areas of life in which he is personally involved, 
his family, his group, his school, his community, his clothes 
and the like. As a child grows, he also grows in self-under- 
self-respect for the way he feels about him- 
self will have much to do with the kind of learning he 
can achieve and how he will conduct himself in any diffi- 
cult situation or in meeting a confiict and taking a deci- 
sion. A child who feels wanted and loved for his own sake 
feels free and self-confident to, learn to adjust to the phy- 
sical, social and emotional demands of life. But a child 
who is ordered about too much and who is very much 
afraid of failure will feel uncertain, diffident and inade- 


quate and will not decide what he wants to do or learn by 


himself. j 
Thus every young individual faces his future in terms 


of what has happened to him in the past. For most of them 
the future always promises more than the past has offered. 
His level of aspiration reveals his past. One who has always 
succeeded in most of his efforts will aim much higher and 
one who has been failing most of the time will aim lower 
to make sure of his success. Some boys want to score first or 
second division while others would thank their stars if 
they just got through. It all means what estimate they 
have formed of themselves, their abilities and learning. ni 

There are four dimensions of the self : (1) the indivi- 
dual’s perception of his abilities and his status and roles 
in the world, including other people’s reactions to these, 
(2) the changing perception of the self at one moment in 
any particular situation, (3) the social self as the person 


B. P..,24 


standing and 
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thinks others see it, the opinions of his peers and teachers 
about him, (4) the ideal self that is the kind of person 
the indiviual aspires to be. The self-concept changes ag 
the course of development, depending largely on social 
relations, the kinds of experiences in the family and the 
school, the culture to which he is exposed and the like. 
But by far the most powerful influence is the teacher who 
not only translates the curriculum into concrete experi- 
ences but also whose opinion and judgment about the 
pupil lasts and whose estimate of his success gocs far to 
form the child’s self-concept. The teacher can change the 
self-concept in desirable directions. The child should 
accept himself but he should have a fairly accurate picture 
of himself to accept. With feelings of adequacy and con- 
fidence the young individual will address himself to the 


problems of life hopefully and take decisions consistent 
with his idea of himself. 


11. ATTITUDES 


An attitude is more than a state of mind. It isa genera- 
lized tendency to think or act in a certain way in respect 
to some object or situation, often accompanied by feeling. 
It is an enduring predisposition or readiness to behave in 
a particular way toward a given object or situation, ‘ He 
would not allow children in his garden ”. “ His father does 
not want Mohan to become a teacher”. “The headmaste? 
will not allow any student to write a bad hand”. These are 
examples of attitude which lead an individual to choos? 
one type of behaviour instead of another. Two observei 
watching the same event may perceive different things it 
they have different attitudes. Seeing half a glass of water 
the optimist observes that it is half full and the pessimis- 
observes that it is half empty. A boy devoted to study and 
anxious to do well in the coming examination feels that 


—- 
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only six months are left but one who is otherwise inclined 
feels that there are still six months in hand. 

Attitudes may be classified in a large variety of ways. 
Usually we divide attitudes into favourable and unfavour- 
able but do we not speak of other people’s public and 
private attitudes, general or specific attitudes, temporary 
or permanent attitudes? 

Attitudes are built in many ways. They may originate 
in asingle dramatic experience such as great emotional 
shock. One who has seen a person drowning in a river or 
sea may develop an attitude of hatred and fear for water. 
Or they may arise as the result of accumulated experience 
as many teachers who have monotonously taught classes 
for years are anxious to escape into other professions. Or 
they may be taken over ready-made from parents, teachers, 
friends and others in the group. Each individual starts life 
in a certain culture pattern made up of institutions, tradi- 
tions, customs, fashions, laws. language and ways of think- 
ing, dressing, behaving and living. This is an obvious com- 
monplace fact and yet all that we are and all that we hope 
to become is to a very large measure determined by this 
simple fact. This social framework is being brought to 
bear upon us by our parents and teachers every moment of 


our life. 

Many emotionally to 
from people around us e 
only learns the words “Harijan 
but also imbibes the emotional 


pect associated with these words. iy 
Attitudes are usually expressed through opinions and 


attempts have been made to measure attitudes through 
Opinions, Three methods are used to measure them. One is 
to obtain census or poll of opinions as Gallup poll of 
Wiewe on eurent (questions: Amother! as _thew questionnaire 


ned words and phrases are acquired 
neonsciously. The child not 
» “Pandit” or “Bhagwan” 
tone of hatred, love or res- 


quite u 
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method in which a carefully devised set of questions are 
asked on any subject. A third is to prepare tests methodic- 
ally so that fewer but more representative questions are 
used along a scale. 

Attitudes are not usually consistently maintained. A 
business magnate may have one moral attitude while pre- 
siding over the managing committee of an educational 
institution which he himself has endowed and quite the 
opposite when doing business on the stock exchange. A 
child may have one attitude to discipline at home and 
quite the opposite to discipline in the school. 1 

Some attitudes go with certain personality traits. Indivi- 
duals inclined to radical views on social or political reform 
are generally more intelligent, persistent, less suggestible 
and more steadfast in action. Religious minded people are 
idealistic, tender, sympathetic and devoted. ~ 

Attiudes are frequently modified by experience, sugges- 
tion or propaganda. Dictators before the war succeeded in 
changing and directing the attitudes of their people. The 
devices of the advertiser and the propagandist are varied 
and numerous and the appeals are both 


rational and 
emotional. 


QUESTIONS 
Define a sentiment and show how it is related to habit- 
Discuss the influence of praise and blame on the deve- 
lopment of a child. What steps should parents and 


teachers take to build a healthy sentiment of self- 
regard? 


Ke 
25 


too 


Describe the several stages in the growth of the senti- 


ment of self-regard and show how it brings about unity 
and stability in mental life. 


4. Explain self-control and “action in the line of the 


greatest resistance”. What happens when temptation’ 
are overcome? 
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5. What is meant by character? What part do instincts 
and habits play in it? 

6. Explain the nature of will and compare it with other 
types of action. What are the several ways in which an 
individual passes from a state of deliberation and 
hesitation to a state of decision? 

7, What do you understand by “attitude”? How are they 
built and changed? 
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1. THe UNCoNscious 


UrriL now we have described mental life in terms of per- 
ceptions, memories, feelings, thoughts and emotions of 
which we are conscious. We have direct access to them and 
can study, observe and analyse them through introspection. 
They are generally described as the “contents of conscious- 
ness”, But a little reflection will convince us that many 
human thoughts and actions have no connection with con- 
Scious processes and their causes are hidden from our 
“introspective gaze”. We are ourselves surprised at think- 
ing and behaving in a particular manner. We do not know 
the origin or source of such thoughts and actions. Then 
there are sudden disconnected thoughts and actions which 
we cannot explain. They belong to the sphere of the 
“unconscious”, the sphere of memories and desires which 
are prevented from entering consciousness. 

Mental life is usually distinguished into three levels; the 
conscious, the sub-conscious or the foreconscious, and the 
unconscious. Consciousness consists of that small part of 
mental life of which we are conscious at the moment. It is 
a series of immediate experiences of which we are fully 
aware at any time of waking life. But there are certain 
ideas, feelings and memories of which we are not conscious 
at any time but which may enter consciousness whenever 
we happen to need them. Facts of history, the multiplica- 
tion table, our engagements for the year, can be easily 
brought into consciousness. They are at the foreconscious 
or the sub-conscious level. There is no special barrier tO 
prevent their coming into consciousness, Lastly, there is 4 
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region of the mind normally inaccessible to consciousness 
and this is called the unconscious. 

“ The unconscious”, says Ross, “differs from the consci- 
ous not merely in degree, but in kind, denoting facts of 
structure, not of experience or functioning. ”! It consists of 
those psychical determinants of experience or conscious 
life, which from their very nature, can never become con- 
scious. The unconscious is a mental structure and at birth 
consists mainly of instinctive dispositions which determine 
and influence behaviour though the individual is not con- 
scious of them, It has two general characteristics, the horme 
and mneme. In its hormic aspect it is the source of all 
energy and activity. We have already seen that human 
behaviour is directed from within, the organism is the 
centre of internal energy, the unconscious is the spring- 
head of the life-force or libido or whatever else you may 
call it. In its mnemic aspect the unconscious conserves the 
past experience either as traces of after-effects or as 
memories. The unconscious is not static, but like all living 
and mental structures grows and develops. Every experi- 
ence leaves behind an after-effort or engram and these are 
not “ dead deposits, but active constituents of the uncon- 
scious ” entering into and modifying the structure that is 


already there. This growth and modification of the uncon- 


scious is called the endopsychic process and the individual 
is wholly unconscious of it. To Freud and his disciples like 


Jung, Adler and Rivers belongs the credit of laying bare 


the nature of this process: 

But if we are not able to 1r 
unconscious or to know how th 
us think that they-are there at all? 
their existence? The plain answer is t 


ntrospect the contents of the 
hey are formed, what makes 
How do we know of 
hat we know them 


1 Groundwork af Educational Psychology, P. 3°- 
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One person is 
lonely places or heights. 


is against him or loves to 
Such people admit that their beha- 


y put off and remain dormant. 
Psycho-analysts say that 
while still remaining 
tion in dreams, others 
ause mental disorders. 
dreams and Freud has 
in giving a psychological explanation of them. 
Unfulfilled wishes emerge in a disguised form in dreams 
and find their symbolic realization, Dreams are just a 
ghostly realm of outlawed ideas and wishes, a sort of no- 
man’s land where wishes and thoughts, buried alive into 
the unconscious, rise and run riot. 

Many human thoughts and aci 


tions have no consecutive 
antecedents in the stream of con 


sciousness. They seem to 
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be produced by causes which have arisen from ‘Some other 
source. Sometimes the source is easily, and sometimes it is 
only vaguely, guessed and sometimes the causes of our 
thoughts and actions defy all introspective effort on our 
part to grasp them. How often do we make an effort of 
deliberation to bring into consciousness a name we have 
half-forgotten? Cudgel our brains as we may, it is just on 
the tip of our tongue and yet eludes our grasp. We drop 
it in despair, and a little later, we find it flash into con- 
sciousness all of a sudden. Again, we are all familiar how 
disconnected ideas crop up in our mind all of a sudden 
and seem to have no reference or relation with our present 
line of thought. Such phenomena are accounted for by the 
unconscious. 

Thus the unconscious-mind contains the springs of most 
of our behaviour. It is the “lumber room” of all our re- 
pressed wishes, tabooed impulses and forgotten memories 
which are supposed to have been lost. These cause dreams, 
slips of pen and tongue, irrational fears, feelings of unrest 
and the like in normal life, and most of the mental dis- 
orders can be traced to them. 


2. CONFLICT 


We have already scen in the last chapter how we are unable 
to decide and act when more than one idea or impulse 
tries to lead us to opposite courses of action. There is a 
Conflict between the two followed by inaction, temporary 
or permanent, and the mind is said to deliberate as to 
their respective advantages or merits. Conflict with its in- 
decision, hesitation and anxiety is painful and exhausting. 
“The mind divided against itself cannot hope to stand up 
Successfully to a difficult environment.» The psycho- 


1 Ross ; Groundwork of Educational Psychology, p. 157. 
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analysts use the term conflict to describe those struggles 
between the individual’s instincts which result in the 
repression of many desires, fears and the like into the un- 
conscious. Instinctive urges point one course of action and 
the sense of self-respect or social standards prescribe 
another or even opposite line of conduct and there is a 
conflict. The state of conflict in the unconscious is equally 
uncomfortable and exhausting and there is a strong 
general tendency to avoid it. 

We have already pointed out that in mental life har- 
mony among motives, drives or instincts, though very 
desirable, is rarely found. Often environment arouses more 
than one of them and there is a conflict as to which should 
issue into action and which should be suppressed. The 
young child wishes to handle fire but the instinct of self- 
Preservation checks him. Curiosity and manipulation are 
tanged against it resulting in a painful emotional state 
called conflict. Whenever the expression of a tendency is 
blocked or thwarted, the individual makes an abnormal 
adjustment. The child wants to catch the burning stick, he 
is afraid to handle it, he grows emotional, grieves and 
worries. He is forced to give up his desire, even to repress 
it. The result isa conflict. Tensions over sex, self-assertion, 
friends, work, relatives and the like cause conflicts. 

With children, as with adults, quite frequently this con- 
flict is bearable. They simply turn away, yield to persua- 
sion from others, worry or cry a little and soon take to 
something else. But in some cases the struggle is very com- 
plex and keen. In describing living behaviour in earlier 
chapters it was pointed out that the human organism is & 
highly differentiated system and is called upon to react to 
a highly complicated environment so much so that a com- 
plete coordination of tendencies to action is very difficult 
if not impossible. In early life the several instincts come 
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into conflict by being simultaneously aroused and in adult 
life the several sentiments lead to contradictory conations 
which are often pursued alternately. We have already seen 
how one master sentiment tries to bring in unity and har- 
mony among the several sentiments, but this unity and 
harmony is seldom achieved to a desirable level. Conflicts 
are the rule rather than the exception and life is full of 
contradictions. indecisions, compromises and sacrifices. We 
cannot be both generous and hospitable as well as stingy 
and selfish. We cannot both drink in a public house and 
maintain our self-respect. Young people cannot gratify 
their sex urge as it arises in puberty, for society does not 
permit it. Constant conflict is going on in the inner life of 
every individual. There may be conflict between one 
natural impulse and another; curiosity prompts us to move 
towards, and fear makes us move away from, a new strange 
object, Self-assertion tells us to throw away our job when 
we receive a rebuff but self-preservation warns us against 
a hasty step. Conflict between two opposing impulses leads 
to the suppression of one of them. Conflict also arises, as 
has heen shown in the last chapter, between our desire to 
gratify our natural impulses and our keenness to follow 
certain moral and social standards of conduct. Man’s dyna- 
mic urges do not readily accept the restrictions of social 
conventions and taboos, and there is a conflict between 
one’s ego and super-ego. The primitive urges make up 
what Freud calls Jd and the ego is constantly defending 
itself against the instigations of the Id as well as against 
the reproaches of the punishing conscience. History and 
literature are full of illustrations of such conflicts and 


their devastating effects on the mind, 


3. REPRESSION 
Conflicts, whether at the conscious or the unconscious level, 
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cannot continue indefinitely and the mind makes every 
effort to put an end to the exceedingly uncomfortable, ever 
agonizing emotional tension that is involved. One very 
common way of getting rid of a conflict is to forget forcibly 
the offending impulse. What is unpleasant, obnoxious, em- 
barrassing or offensive is banished from consciousness. It is 
said to be repressed and enters into the unconscious. It is 
not destroyed, but eliminated- or deflected; it is forced out 
of consciousness, but continues to influence our behaviour: 

Some forgetfulness and repression is common enough in 
everyday life. Memory is selective and a large number of 
useless details of our daily experience are forgotten with 
adyantage. But if strong and powerful emotional impulses 
are altogether repressed and become completely uncon- 
scious, theireffect on mental health is very injurious. They 
upset the balance of mind and the individual may develop 
hysteria or some type of insanity. Numerous cases are re- 
ported from the frontline of soldiers who collapse mentally 
because of the repression of fear. To show fear is a great 


military sin and yet it is very natural, and the soldier in 
order to save his face ‘tries to repress it. 


The strain of re- 
pression unhinges his mind. 


Repressed memories influence conduct though we may 
not be conscious of it. A young child comes to hate milk 
because his mother once forced it down his throat. In later 
years he is unable to recall the particular circumstances 
under which he acquired this dislike, but the sight of milk 
arouses aversion. Many of adult tastes, likes and dislikes 
are formed in this way and become a part of our person- 
alities. We are not conscious of how we acquired them. 

Some of the repressed wishes seek expression in many 
devious ways. They may be realized in a dream or they 
may undergo a change and emerge as fear or anxiety. The 
poor child who cannot afford sweets or toys turns away 
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from them, but the wish is fulfilled in dreams when he 
sees heaps of them. Or he may feel nervous or anxious 
that others should not mention toys or sweets in conversa- 
tion or that he should not meet children who have plenty 
of both. 

Because psycho-analysts have stressed that unwelcome 
ideas and wishes are repressed to the unconscious, they 
have been misunderstood to consider all repression as un- 
healthy. What they do maintain is that repression is an 
ineffective solution of the difficulty. It is not only a failure 
to solve the problem but is also dangerous to personality. 
The wish merely assumes another form, the tension set up 
is injurious to health as the effects of the emotional drive 
cannot be eliminated by refusing to recognise it and the 
ultimate form of expression may be very undesirable. 

4. COMPLEXES 


The repression of a strong wish is one of the factors lead- 
ing to the development of a complex, a term basic to psy- 
choanalysis. The complex is an idea or a group of ideas 
strongly tinged with emotion that is repressed by the in- 
dividual because his standard of moral life and the customs 
of his community do not permit its expression. It is so 
powerful in the unconscious that it exerts an important in- 
fluence on personality and behaviour even when the person 
does not know of its existence and is altogether unaware 
of its effect. The complex best known in popular thought 
is that of inferiority. The individual possesses an ill-recog- 
nized fecling that he is incapable or less capable Ee 
others, of meeting particular demands of life. Physica 
defects, favouritism by parents and teachers, ridicule by 


friends, being too much reproached for minor faults, are 
‘some of thevcatises which produce an inferiority-feeling. 
The person is always thinking of failure and allows others 
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to take a leading part. Whenever a new task is undertaken 
he points to difficulties and dangers and stresses the 
chances of failure rather than of success. What makes 
matters worse is that he may believe that he has some defect 
when he has none. A bright child may believe that he is 
dull, or a really good child may believe that he is wicked. 
Lack of self-confidence due to this inferiority complex is a 
common experience of parents and teachers. 

Not all complexes are undesirable. They are emotionally 
toned thoughts around certain objects and situations and 
may be beneficial, useless or harmful to one’s personality. 
Our hobbies, obsessions and professions may become com- 
plexes. Every stimulus may remind us of them and arouse 
the particular complex. A research student in Botany may 
be so fond of his work that he develops a complex for the 
subject. His thought and life may be dominated by a 
passion for this study. Going out for a walk, visiting 
friends’ gardens, receiving and presenting flowers, purchas- 
ing fruits and vegetables, he thinks of the family names of 
plants and their peculiar features. Such complexes are 
valuable for the individual and society and human pro- 
gress is due mostly to people who develop complexes about 
social or political reform, poetical expression or scientific 
discovery and invention. Ideas about these crowd out all 
others and make them concentrate all effort and attention 
on one thing only. 


5. REPRESSION IN CHILDREN 


Children are helpless and dependent and in their effort to 
adjust themselves to a complex environment are frequently 
called upon to banish from conscious life a number of 
unfulfilled conative tendencies or wishes. Repression is fre- 
quent and common in the life of both children and adults, 
and such wishes as are repressed, are by their very nature, 


— 
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not accessible to introspection. They are said to lie in the 
unconscious. Now it is claimed that repression is the root 
cause of a number of mental disorders and we may here 
deal with some ways in which repressed wishes show them- 
selves. Repressed wishes frequently express themselves in 
dreams. At night self-control and social check is at the 
lowest and these wishes get an opportunity for free expres- 
sion. Some of our dreams shock our mora! sense when we 
recall them during the day. Some of these wishes are dis- 
guised in dreams and when we dream of a king, we mean 
father; when we dream of missing a train, we mean missing 
useful opportunities; a falling dream may be a symbol 
of falling in self-respect. Freud, Jung and others haye 
emphasised that an intelligent meaning can be given to 
our dreams. Walking and talking in sleep is also a sym- 
ptom of mental conflict and repression. 

Mannerisms like frequent scratching of the head, move- 
ments of legs while talking or reading, twitching the face, 
shrugging shoulders, stammering, winking too frequently, 
perpetual worry, morbid fears of lonely or dark places are 
all symptoms of acute mental conflicts. Freud tells us that 
frequent slips and omissions are not due to chance but to 
conflict, and have their origin in the unconscious. : Fre- 
quent spoiling of exercise books, breaking D ea or 
forgetting to bring homework or the textbook ae the class- 
room, may be due to the child’s unconscious attitude of 
hostility to the teacher or the school. 

Much of truancy and delinquency among school child- 
ren is due to repression. Children steal not because mey 
need the things stolen, but often because that is one ie 
of fulfilling their repressed desires of revenge against eit i 
the school or their companions. They stay away from the 


School for a similar reason. ; ' 
Many children are extremely absent-minded, inattentive 
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or moody in the classroom. They are irritable, fail to attend 
to what is taught, look gloomy or break all rules of discip- 
line. These are symptoms of inner conflicts and children 
themselves do not know what is wrong with them. 

Abnormal forgetting and unusual zeal in any one direc- 
tion are traced to repressions. Things we forget are those 
whose memory is unpleasant. If we do not wish to write 
a letter, we forget to post it when written. In the school 
some boys are morbidly interested in certain activities like 
scouting, games, social services and these are outlets for 
compensation of interests denied expression in normal life. 

Repression has been over-emphasised as the source of 
terrible troubles. Repression is an essentially normal 
necessity and if we wish to escape conflicts and mal-adjust- 
ments, to avoid repression becoming harmful to the indivi- 
dual and society, we should make children stand up to 
difficult situations rather than forget or evade them. We 
should effect some sort of a compromise between conflict- 
ing tendencies and maintain our mental balance. A person 
who can keep his conflicts in the open and on an objective 
level has the best chance of reaching emotional stability 
and balance. He who expresses and airs his difficulties and 
failures frankly to his friends without exaggeration and 
without feeling ashamed or small about them, can relieve 
himself of conflicts and complexes. His mind will move 
upward towards increased knowledge and power. Conflict 
is the father of progress in character formation. 

The personality of the teacher and the attitude of 
parents is the most helpful factor. If both meet the prob- 
lems of life frankly and humanely, without either hypocrisy 
or listlessness, and try to help children in a friendly and 
sympathetic manner, the emotional problems of young 
people will be better solved. If they are sure to expect fait- 
ness and consideration from parents and teachers, they 
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will trust them and confide their troubles to them. In do- 
ing so they will destroy their complexes. On the other 
hand, teachers and parents who are always pointing out 
what children should not do, who make a moral issue of 
every little problem, who approach children with an in- 
fallible authority and who surround them with inhibitions 
and taboos, only serve to increase the emotional tension 
among them. The best atmosphere prevails in the class- 
rooms of those teachers who talk to their pupils in an in- 
formal humane way, who let them express themselves freely 
and who place frankly before the class all the aspects of a 
situation so that they may make their own decisions. 

The teacher should realize the grave danger of repres- 
sion. “The attempt to force all children into one mould, 
without regard to the individuality of each, is foredoomed 
to failure. And not only will such attempts merely fail, in 
some cases they will cause serious harm. A child who is 
coerced and overwhelmed by repressive treatment may 
appear externally to have submitted, to have become 
obedient and tractable, and to be progressing satisfactorily 
in his educational development. But this is often secured 
at the expense of a scission of his personality. Outwardly 
he is tolerably obedient and industrious, though lacking in 
energy and force. But deep down in his nature the wound- 
ed Titan rages and plots, consuming in vain and futile 
phantasies the power which might have been usefully em- 


ployed in the services of society. At best, such a child may 
develop into an inefficient and listless member of the com- 
munity; at the worst, he may become neurotic and even 


insane.’ 
6. MENTAL HYGIENB 


ous adjustment to changes in the 


Life calls for continu 


1 Dumville : Child Mind, p. 224 
Ei P...25 
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physical and social environment. The individual, the en- 
vironment and the relation between the two, are constantly 
changing, and therefore this adjustment is a complex and 
continuous process depending on the growing organism 
that a person is, the changing situations that our environ- 
ment presents and the ever-changing relations in which the 
two stand to each other. Through adjustment the indivi- 
dual ina way maintains a balance between his needs and 
the circumstances in which those needs are usually satisfied. 
These circumstances are not always favourable and the in- 
dividual has often to change the circumstances or modify 
his needs. Obviously even though individuals have similar 
needs and are placed in similar situations, their adjust- 
ments will not be similar. Some are able to make effective 
adjustments enjoying life and making a success of what | 
they attempt, others make very ineffective and inadequate p 
adjustments, feel and Spread discontent and failure and 
do not find life worth living. Thus adjustments differ very 
widely and those which yield neither pleasure nor satisfac- 
tion of needs are called maladjustments, Maladjustments 
vary in degree and importance as the Strength and impor- 
ance of the needs varies. 
Our emotions are the prime movers of behaviour and 
there is a wide range of behaviour problems in which emo- 
tions are involved and in which the individual fails habi- 
ually to make happy or satisfactory adjustments because 
of emotional inadequacy. Such maladjustments are found 
in the experience of all of us and deal in fact with every 
phase of our lives. Men and women, young and old, are 
continuously distributed over a scale of increasing adjust- 
ment. At one end are a few seriously maladjusted and at 
the other end a few very well-adjusted while the majority 
are found scattered between the two extremes. Moreover: 


D 
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the same individual may be adjusted at times and not at 
others, or to some types of Situations and not to others | 

Obviously such maladjustments are extremely various in 
kind and degree. We have minor fears like the fear of 
darkness, animals or teachers and acute phobias like in. 
tense fear of water, height, closed space or loneliness. While 
seeking to fulfil his desires each individual inevitably 
experiences frequent thwarting, defeat, failure and dis- 
appointment but some develop a defeatist attitude, a 
frustration complex or strong diffidence. We have passing 
confusions and indecisions and persistent emotional in- 
stability. The child who plays truant, the child who has 
temper tantrums, the “shut-in” child, the young bully and 
the like are examples of maladjusted children. Often these 
Maladjustments are no more than a personal inconveni- 
ence, but too often they upset our major adjustments in 
Study, games, marriage, society and occupations. Children 
ate equally prone to maladjustments. Before they enter 
School, environment in the home and the community pro- 
vides for their needs for affection, belonging, protection 
and self-esteem, and continue to influence them even after 
they join school. Such influences may be good or bad and 
although it is desirable to recognise both good and bad 
influences, an understanding of the latter is more important 
for effective correction and mental health. cs 

Mental hygiene is the science and art of avoiding are. 
illness and preserving mental health. It is ate A 
Psychology, related to psychiatry and influenced by pie a 
Analysis, It is concerned with the development o ed 
Adjusted personalities and with the correction of mal- 
Adjustments. In so doing it is inevitably drawn into the 
determination of causes of maladjustments Which often 
have their roots in the early experiences of cies, There- 
ore mental hygiene has to handle the education of child- 


e 
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ren intelligently so as to discover maladjustments in their 
earliest forms and to provide for their early correction. If 
a child is to be treated for extreme shyness, for example, e 
is necessary to find out how he got that way. This will 
lead to a study of the entire background of his experience, 
of what pressures of environment, what influences in the 
home and the community and what episodes of childhood 
arc at the root of the trouble. 

Hygiene ordinarily refers to the prevention of physical 
illness and preserving bodily health. Similarly, mental 
hygiene is the attempt to reduce the prevalence of mental 
illness or emotional maladjustment by pointing the way 
to the development of habits and attitudes conducive tO 
good mental health. Mental hygiene is nat concerned with 
the treatment of serious pathological conditions. Just as 
the teacher’s advice regarding the care of teeth is different 
from the dentist’s treatment of the decayed teeth so there 
is a difference between the teacher’s practice of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene and the psychiatrists’ remedy for 
a specific mental disease. 

Today our knowledge of maladjustments and person- 
ality is growing very rapidly and we are able to trace most 
of them to early pressures like poverty, lack or an over- 
dose of parental affection, favouritism in the home, unduly 
high moral tone in the family, conflict between parents and 
the like. If mental hygiene has to attend to preventive 
measures, these must be applied in the early years of child- 
hood when emotional disturbances are just taking root- 
A wise teacher will catch the incipient symptoms, study 
the home influences and initiate suitable adjustments ya. 
the life of the child. In progressive countries help of train- 
ed social workers and clinics is available to repair the 
damage done and thus many maladjustments which other- 
wise might have developed into serious neuroses are nippê 
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in the bud, and through re-education or re-adjustment a 
normal healthy life is assured. 

The whole development of mental hygiene indicates a 
new and important responsibility of the school, and the 
fact is being increasingly recognised. We are reviewing our 
common school practices in terms of good pupil adjust- 
ment, For example, we have begun to ask: Does not exces- 
sive competition breed indifference to the welfare of others 
and to abnormal self-interest? Does the curriculum satisfy 
the vital needs of the young people? Are teachers over- 
strict? Are the teachers themselves properly adjusted per- 
sons? Should not schools provide for a programme of 
mental hygiene? Though schools in our country will take 
some time before a provision for corrective mental hygiene 
is made, there is a growing awareness of the need of such 
provision. 7 À $ 

Mental hygiene has revised . our entire attitude to “dis- 
cipline”. We no longer believe that children are not good 
because they are incorrigibly bad, and with a humane and 
reasonable understanding of the role of emotions our ideas 
of punishment and correction have become much more 
sensible, Let us study some important emotional needs of 
children which must be suitably adjusted in the interest of 
mental health and the problem of freedom and discipline 


in this background. 


7. SECURITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Two emotional needs, the desire for security and the desire 
for achievement, are very significant from the point of view 
of mental hygiene and bear closely on the problem of dis- 
Cipline in the school and the classroom. _ They are funda- 
Mental to the behaviour of every individual and their 
appropriate satisfaction makes for healthful adjustments. 

very individual craves for security. He keenly wants to 
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belong to someone and in some place. Security is used in 
the sense of “belonging” to a class, group or community: 
All of us want to be missed when we are absent for We 
want to feel that we have a function and a place in our 
spheres of work and life. At home the affection of father 
and mother gives the child a feeling of security and if the 
home is happy and harmonious in which members young 
and old live in sweet accord he feels perfectly at ease and 
secure in the world. But if members are vying with each 
other for the child’s affection, if there is jealousy, discord 
and hatred in the family, the child lives in a world of un- 
certainty and emotional insecurity. 

When the child joins the school he has to face a period 
of re-adjustment. It is a trying experience for him and 4 — 
wise teacher can smooth over things by making him feel 
at home in the class. If the teacher helps him to talk and 
say things out, if he by little acts of kindness wins his love 
and confidence and if by carefully offered incentives he 
can induce the child to activity, he may succeed in bridg- 
ing the gulf between the home and the school and reduce 
the tension which the new entrant to school feels. Teachers 
who are constantly threatening punishment or dire conse- 
quences, induce undesirable rivalry among boys of the same 
class or are prejudiced against the pupil or the group to 
which he belongs help to charge the classroom atmosphere 
with unnecessary strain and unhappiness and add to 
children’s feeling of insecurity. There are others who bully, 
make fun of or constantly criticise children for one thing 
or the other. Such teachers are temperamentally unsuited 
to the teaching profession and the authorities are taking 
undue risk in entrusting children to their care. 

One of the important responsibilities of the teacher is io 
make his pupils feel at home in the classroom and with its 
routine. Let them feel that they are engaged in a worth- 
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while task and that they can do it. Let every child feel that 
he can do things as well as others, that he is as capable, 
smart and efficient as his classmates. Failure may not be 
condoned but it should not bring irreyocable censure. The 
pupil should feel that what advice and criticism is being 
offered is in the best interest of his welfare and progress. 
A teacher who is a hard taskmaster, a tyrant and a merci- 
less critic will not succeed in stimulating children to do 
their best for he is robbing them of a feeling of security so 
essential for their mental health. : y 
Another fundamental need is the desire to achieve or 
accomplish things. The urge to do things, to make or build 
things, to create, construct and accomplish things is almost 
universal. It makes life worth living and adds respect and 
value to our life and personality. However limited our 
talent may be, each one of us seeks satisfaction it BROOMS 
plishing things which others appreciate, Therefore it is we 


duty of teachers and schools to provide for ample scope 
and opportunity for children to succeed in one field or the 
other, In all progressive institutions there are so many 
side the classroom that every pupil is 
able to accomplish things and stand out in one way or the 
other, This is very conducive to mental health and indivi- 
dual efficiency. ‘ Nothing succeeds like success is a sound 
Psychological advice. The taste of success stimulates even 
a backward or maladjusted pupil. He is able to breathe 


greater self-confidence and to overcome his frustration, A 


Wise teacher will assign tasks which are well within the 
reach of pupils and lead them from success to success. 

In the present condition only pupils who excel in games 
or examinations are recognised. The ability to take part in 
debates is also recognised to 4 lesser degree but what pupils 
are able to accomplish in reading, writing, dramatics, social 
ĉase, regularity in attendance and work and a host of other 


activities in and out 
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minor accomplishments do not find suitable recognition 
and appreciation. The school exists for all and must suc- 
ceed in providing opportunities to all its inmates to accom- 
plish things and acquire a sense of achievement during 
their stay in the institution. A good school provides for 
the cultivation of hobbies and numerous extra-curricular 
activities so that each pupil may have something to excel 
in. Each of these activities should have an equal amount 
of social prestige so that pupils taking part in them should 
get satisfaction out of their activities and efforts. 

But all this is possible if the headmaster and the teachers 
act as fountain-heads of inspiration and encourage even 
pupils of small talent to do their best. Whatever the merit 
of their success such pupils will not have any maladjust- 
ments and will enjoy vigorous mental health. 


8. FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


While the need and importance of discipline in education 
is recognised, there is nothing like agreement as to the 
purpose of discipline, its nature or the method by which 
it is to be attained. Discipline means, of course, the capa- 
city for self-control, but parents and teachers often under- 
stand by it things directly conflicting, 

Every child loves freedom, he wishes to have his own 
way and to behave as it occurs to him. He is a creature 
of impulse and has no thoughts, ideas or purposes. But he 
has to live in a social order and before he can be admitted 
to adult society he has to learn manners and etiquette, to 
follow certain rules and customs and to act up to certain 
traditions and ideals. He has to learn to respect the needs, 
opinions and efforts of his fellowmen so that his own free- 
dom does not interfere with the freedom of others. The 
child knows nothing of social needs or of the needs of his 
personal welfare. But teachers and parents conscious of 
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such needs and anxious to secure his welfare, cannot let 
him do whatever he feels like doing. They wish him to 
exercise control over himself, his actions, his speech and 
his feelings. The conflict, between what the child wants to 
do and what the parents’ experience and conditions of life 
require that he should do or avoid doing, is at bottom the 
problem of freedom and discipline. 

Again, it is necessary for each child to learn to do skil- 
fully and cheerfully many things that he cannot do un- 
taught. He has to learn to dress himself properly, to lace 
his shoes and button his coat, to learn reading, writing 
and many other things which demand an effort and which 
are not quite agreeable to him. It is only through discip- 
line that he can learn them. 

Lastly, our culture demands that children should acquire 
a civic sense, a social spirit, habits of co-operation and 
fellowship. But children as a rule are very selfish and care 
most for the satisfaction of their own desires. It is only 
through discipline that we can educate them to under- 
stand, appreciate and realize the needs of civic society. 

But discipline is not only a means of education but also 
its end. It stands for such qualities as self-control, emo- 
tional balance, intellectual sanity, respect for the rights 
and feelings of fellowmen, a sense of responsibility and 
respect for law and authority. And it is the duty of homes 
and schools alike to work for, and through, discipline. 

Our traditional ideas of discipline are those of threat, 
rigid obedience, disapproval and punishment. From the 
dim dawn of civilization comes the proverb “ spare the rod 
and spoil the child ” and to this day many a wise teacher 
makes the rod the symbol of discipline. The demand for 
discipline is the demand for rigid obedience. It is for the 
Child to obey and for the teacher to order. No punishment 
is considered too severe for any act of disobedience or for 
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flouting the authority of the parent or the teacher. At home 
the mother is continually shouting “ Don’t do this ” and 
“Don’t do that” and in the school the teacher surrounds 
him with rules and prohibitions. If children sit as still as 
parcels in a railway godown, in compulsory goodness, both 
the teacher and the parent are highly pleased. Children 
must keep quiet, they must work and move about in silence 
and as they are told, they must always be good which means 
they must be obedient and passive. And if they rebel they 
must be broken with the rod even as the horse is. 

But discipline based on severe and frequent corporeal 
Punishment defeats its purpose. In the first place, it de-. 
grades the child to the level of a brute and kills those finer 


feelings which are found in every human being. A child 


which is treated like a brute is sure to behave like a brute 
and this treatment 


instead of improving his character 
demoralises him. Sec 


ondly, it breaks the spirit of the child, 


it destroys so much of healthy freedom that is his birth- 
right and makes him more and more cowardly, more and 
more afraid of the blows. 


i Thirdly, corporeal punishment 
blunts his sense of shame and soon he grows so used to it 
as to be altogether indifferen 


t. And lastly, it leads to conflicts, 
repression and complexes and destroys any hope for the 
child to acquire mental balance and emotional stability, 


Nor is rigid obedience a very commendable type of dis- 
cipline. It makes the child think that to be good is to give 
up, to surrender his right to choose and act for himself, 
and the highest virtue is to do as he is told by others, to 
be a mere sheep, a dumb driven cattle pulled and pushed 
about by others. In India, the Virtue of obedience to elders 
has been so extravagantly commended as to demoralise us 
into a helpless mob of servile yes-men, favourites of our 
superiors but incapable of any initiative. 


Equally harmful is the attitude of the new parents and 
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teachers who shrink from their duty as disciplinarians. In 
their effort to break away from the harsh severity of the 
old discipline, they go to the other extreme of allowing 
children full freedom bordering on licence. They are afraid 
of losing the affection of their sons and daugters and try 
to satisfy their every whim and fancy. Children are allowed 
to follow the lin€ of their natural interests and in order to 
avoid repression and conflict anything that interferes or 
thwarts is condemned. But when freedom degenerates into 
licence, children become selfish and domineering. 

What is the best method of teaching children discipline 
and self-control? Parents and teachers expect that the 
recent advances in psychology will be able to give them 
certain prescriptions or rules of thumb. Discipline is a 
matter of human relationship and human relations are so 
complex that they cannot be regulated by any simple rule 
or formula. All that is possible is to make some general 
Suggestions for teaching children discipline. EON 

Discipline is self-control, it is self-determination through 
Self-direction, and since the young child has little know- 
ledge of his capacity or of his needs, it is only gradually 
that he can acquire a sense of responsibility and judge and 
act for himself without interfering with the rights and feel- 
ings of his fellowmen. Self-control is slowly acquired in 
the course of experience and education, and all _those in- 
fluences, domestic and social, which help its achievements, 
Constitute good discipline and all those which interfere 
With it are questionable. sy: 

Since discipline is only gradually acquired it must be a 
different thing at different ages. Young children need out- 
Side direction from parents; to them parents will be the 
interpreters of law and authority and no parents should fail 
to get obedience from them. As children grow, parents 
and teachers should understand them and through. guid- 
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ance and reasoning should educate them into young mem 
who can be relied upon to do most of the things by them- 
selves, who have a sense of responsibility and who do their 
best to act up to social forms and ideals. A few suggestions- 
are made to help such training. 

(i) Study each child individually and treat him occord- 
ing to his age, disposition and temperament. For Mary 
just a hint is enough to secure the best results, to John I 
have to give a definite order and insist that he must obey- 
and to Amin I have to explain and argue things. 

Gi) Guide their interest in wholesome pursuits. What- 
ever you want them to do should have a purpose which 
they understand and in which they are interested. 

Gii) Let children learn things by doing them. If the 
mother always laces the shoes for her five-year-old child, 
always buttons his coat, always does this and that for him 
she may do a somewhat better job than he does, but she is 


tobbing him of the opportunities for experience. Children 
must have ample Opportunities for experience, choice and 
action. i 


(iv) Encourage good habits for they are the basis of 
self-control and discipline. 


(vy) Discipline should be positive and not negative. The 
child wants to do things, encourage him to act in his own 
way. Do not surround him with a series of ‘don'ts’, give 
him positive guidance about what he should do. If he 
rebels, let him do so within limits. If he makes mistakes, 
let him do so and learn by them. If his mistakes happen 
to be more serious, treat him with patience and good 
humour. Remember that children do make mistakes and 
parents and teachers do correct them. And whenever situa- 
tions arise which demand disciplinary steps, act promptly, 
intelligently and firmly. Vague threats and warnings dO 
more harm than good. 
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But when all is said and done, it is the personal example 
of the parent and the teacher which matters most. Child- 
ren learn by imitations parents and teachers are their first 
models and it is very important that the first model should 
not fail. If in the home parents treat each other and their 
children with kindness, respect and frankness; if in the 
school teachers set an example of consideration, self-control 
and courtesy, these qualities will be readily reflected in 
children and the problems of discipline will be solved. 
Discipline will become a case of a spirit speaking to 
another spirit, a life educating another life. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What do you understand by the unconscious? What 
influence does it exercise on behaviour? 

2. Explain conflict and repression. How should the tea- 
cher try to avoid the evils of repression? 

3. What are the common dangers of repression? How will 
you guard against them in the home and the school? 

4. In dealing with children, would you emphasize free- 
dom or repression? Give your reasons. 

5. What do you understand by discipline? Is obedience 
the best method of securing it? 

6. Discuss some of the factors which make for healthy 
discipline in the school. 

7. What do you understand by “Mental Hygiene”? What 
steps would you take to provide for mental hygiene in 
the school programme? 
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Chapter Stages of Development 


1. MENTAL DEVELOPNENT 


EACH child is constantly changing, growing and develop- 
ing. Today he is different from what he was yesterday and 
will be still different tomorrow. We may not be able to 


describe exactly what such differences are, but nobody can 

deny them. No doubt there is a sense in which each child 
preserves his identity but his interests, games, play, com- 

. panions and the things to which he is sensitive are con- 
stantly changing. Stimuli which appeal to him at one time 
may not appeal to him at another. Perceiving, imagining, 
remembering, feeling, willing and the like are not station- 
ary processes but activities continuing in time. 

While the fact of physical growth is commonly and 
readily recognised, that of mental growth is not so clearly 
understood. Many parents and teachers treat the child as 
if he were miniature adult. They interpret child behaviour 

How behaviour is subject to 


in terms of adult motives. 
growth, how children differ from adults not only in degree 


but also in kind and how human life can be marked into 
certain well-defined stages, has been stressed in Sere 
chapters. In chapter six the broad features of human 


growth and development have been described in detail and 
its physical, mental, social and’emouonal aspice haina 


treated at length so that readers must Rve By a cs 
clear understanding how a child grows an Oe 


is a detailed treat- 
i is here attempted is a : 
birth to youth. What is mental traits which are 


ment of certain characteristic = 
Peculiar to each stage so that the teacher may understa 
his pupils better. 
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(There are four stages of mental development. The first 
stage is infancy; it lasts up to the age of six. The second 
stage is called late childhood and closes at about twelve 
years of age. Then comes adolescence which lasts up to the 
age of eighteen. The final stage is maturity which goes On 
after eighteen and ushers young people into adult thought 
and activity. ) 

But it shorfld not be supposed that these stages are very 
sharply marked off from one another and that the cha- 
racteristics of one period are entirely absent from others. 
Only such characteristics are likely to be more prominent 
and to dominate the life of the child in that period. Nor 
do they show themselves suddenly. Each characteristic in’ 
its turn gradually stands out distinct from the whole mass 
of thoughts, feelings and actions of the child in that stage- 
Nor again should it be supposed that the change from one 
Stage to” another occurs at exactly the time mentioned. 
Individuals differ in their physical and mental make-up 
and in the rate at which they grow and develop. There 
are a number of powers and traits and their growth is in- 
fluenced by a number of factors, inner and outer. It is | 
very likely that the growth of an individual may be accele- 
rated in one direction and retarded in another. All these 
considerations make it difficult not only to determine what 
the normal stages of development are, but also to deter- 
mine the causes of peculiar or abnormal traits among in- 
dividual children. 

The discussion of the characteristics that mark each stage 
of development does not prescribe what every child should 
do nor describe what any particular child has done. It i$ 
just an account of average, normal children at successive 


stages to enable the teacher to stimulate desirable types of 
conduct on its basis. 
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2. INFANCY 


The period from birth to six years marks a gradual progress 
from complete dependence on the mother to the begin- 
ning of independence of the pre-school years. The infant 
can sit, stand, move and run about by himself. He learns 
to help himself with food, drink, clothes and other dail 

needs. He has learnt to communicate and developed ski 
in manipulating common things. In the beginning, he had 
to look up to his parents for all his physical needs. But 
intellectually and emotionally his dependence continues. 


He still craves for love and attention from parents and 


wishes to monopolise it) He inquires about his environ- 


ment and accepts answers 
grown-up people continue 


from parents uncritically. Many 
to depend on their parents for 


any major decision to be taken in life. But if successful 
living consists in developing initiative and self-reliance 
young people should be weaned early from this attitude 


of dependence on their parents. 

‘Another important feature of infancy is egoism. The 
infant loves to be the centre of all activities in the home 
and expects others to applaud everything he does. His self- 
assertion expresses itself in unqualified self-interest and he 
desires to snatch and possess everything that catches his 
fancy. He is jealous isters and even 
of his father for taking most of the time and attention of 
the entire family including the mother, for he wants all 
their time and attentio imself. aara ie period 
of solitary play and the i placed in the com- 
pany of yer children is them for he takes 
up their playthings and obstructs 
centred to share his playthings with 0! 
in play. ; Í 

Infant behaviour is mostly instinctive and the impulse 
to seek food and pleasure is te most dominant.) Food is 
E. P,,.26 
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taken whenever hunger is felt and whatever is at hand isi 
swallowed. The instincts of curiosity and self-assertion are — 
also strong and so also the-instincts of construction and l 
acquisition. It is a period of rapid growth and the several 
instincts are always clamouring for expression and satisfac- 
tion. In the absence of knowledge, experience and thought. 
they are satisfied as they are aroused and there is no res- 
traint and no inhibition.(The infant has no sense of shame, 
no self-discipline or self-respect. He is a creature of im- 
pulse, he has not yet discovered himself and is at the 
lowest stage of moral development where physical pain 1s 
the only check on his conduct, It is only later on that he 
learns to be social and moral. Rewards and punishments 
are the chief influences under which his moral develop- 
ment takes place, 

The period of infancy is a period of fertile 
Fantasy, make-believe play, 
the like play an important 
He is continually imagining 1 
a soldier, a teach 


he wants. Most 
parents and teachers fear that children will not be able to 


grapple with the problems of life if they are not able to 
get rid of imagination and fantasy. This is not correct. 
An average child does grow out of it and what is needed 
is a due recognition and appreciation of the place of | 
imagination in life. i 
Infants have a tendency to repeat common 
and sounds. Whirling round and singing com: 
and nursery rhymes show a Positive love of re 
the familiar among children.) 
forms the salt of so many “c 


movements 
mon words 
petition of 
“The crude repetition which 
hildish amusements becomes. 
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when elaborated and refined, the rhythmic repetition of 
the dance, the song, the ballad, the ode and other forms of 
art-’? Repetition and rhythm satisfy a deeper hunger of 
the organism and should be used by the teacher to play 
an important role in the cultivation and development of 
aesthetic sensibility, ideals of conduct and social manners, 
and habits of order and grace. 
(The infants are supposed to have no interest in sex) and 
some time back this was considered to be an important 
aspect in which they differed from adults.{ But recently the 
studies of phycho-analysts have revealed that sex plays an 
important part in the life of an individual and is dominant 
at all stages of mental and physical development. In the 
ordinary use of the term sex the infant may seem to be 
free from desires and interests that are strictly sexual, but 
feelings and impulses which become clearly related to sex 
in later life have their beginning in the infant. The small 
baby is sensitive to every kind of contact and derives 
Pleasure from the mere touch of any part of the body. 
Certain parts of the body like the lips, the genitals and 
the anus are particularly sensitive and here contacts arouse 
a large amount of pleasure. The infant is very much 
Pleased also when he is handled, tickled or kissed and 
When he is sucking a nipple or his own thumb, or is passing 
Urine or stools. Gradually, such pleasures are differentiated 
and he seeks specific ones. 
The several stages in the growth and development of the 
Cn. instinct haye already been described in chapter eight. 
he infant is auto-erotic; he loves himself. This is called 
arcissism from the mythical Greek boy Narcissus, who 
fellin love with his own image seen in water. Normally, 
Infants outgrow it, but in some exceptional cases it may 


l els 
Nunn: Education, Its Data and First Principles. 
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linger on till later childhood and adolescence and even 
maturity. > | 
For a detailed study of this Stage the reader must also 
refer to the treatment of such instincts as construction 
Curiosity, acquisition and self-assertion in chapter seven. 


3. LATER CHILDHOOD 


Cater childhood is a period between six and twelve years of 
age. The child spends it mostly in the primary’ school, and 
though the health factor is also important, the main task 
of the school is mental and social development of the child) 
From the point of view of the teacher it is the most forma- 
tive period( The child makes his first contacts with persons 
Outside his family, faces serious tasks and makes 


adjust- 
growth 


ion in the behaviour of 
the child. He feels qui i 
The instincts in e 


effort to learn and understand th 
should answer them in the light 
already thought, experienced and learnt) Children’s ques- _ 
tions should be linked to useful knowledge. If the child 
asks where tea comes from, he should be told more than 
the mere name of a country or two. Tell him that getting 
tea means industry, trade and navigation and the hard 
work of thousands of men and women, and make every 
qyestion worthwhile for the child. i 

Children between six and twelve are able to remember 
their past experience and language also helps them in 
acquiring knowledge from experience and their questions 
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are no longer of the nature of «What is this?” but of the 
type “How has this happened ?” and “Why is it so?” This 
is a very significant turn that curiosity takes in intellectual 
development and the teacher can keep alive the desire for 
more and more knowledge by supplying the information 
sought and suggesting that more accurate and fuller Know- 
ledge can be gathered from other sources: If children lose 
their curiosity at this stage through repression Or neglig- 


ence, they will not be able to develop any originality, ad- 
venture or initiative in the field of knowledge and thought 


ùt any later stage. 
3 One of the most well-marked 
is gregariousness. The child no ‘ i 
play; he wants to play with others- He is susceptible to the 
influence of his fellows) In early years he sought the com- 
pany of others so that they ™ ectators of what he 
did. He used the members of his family for his own gratifi- 
Cation. But nowt s the company of others like him 
to share his thoughts an noes, and plays with 
them. He invaria ber of some group, 
team, gang or club. y of the same sex, 

roup to 


characteristics of this stage 
longer enjoys his solitary 


d experic 


and organisation differs from 8t0 
group. Seine are closely knit, select and rigid in ee mem- 
bership, so much SO that they have @ definite place and 
: name with rules and a 


time for their meetings: $ 
pledge of secrecy- thers are 
short duration. Most of the 
commanders and the most Sè 
strong is chosen to Jead. f, 

a aadi complain that their boy does not iss 
heed to them and does not respond to their call while he 
hears and responds readily s S sao a a 
fri understan' a 
riends. They mist are no longer 


way of growing and the child’s interests 


captains Or 


jf-assertive OF one physically 
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confined to the home but are taking a social and outward 
turn. 

(Organised groups and gangs bring in their wake some 
important social qualities. Obedience to the captain and 
loyalty to the group are strictly enjoined. An attitude of 
sympathy, helpfulness and Co-operation towards members 
of one’s own group and of deceit, enmity and opposition 
to those outside it, is very much commended. The conduct 
of the child is laregly determined by anticipation of social 
approval or praise and disapproval or blame at the hands 
of his group, and severest punishment that can be awarded 
to a child at this stage is exclusion from the gang.) 

This socialization of the child is not without its moral 
bearings. The gang loyalty is by no means a loyalty to 
individuals only; it is a loyalty also to ideals. Not that 
very gang must have an avowed ideal, but its members are , 
inspired by a group consciousness which by itself is of great — 
moral value. The boy does not “squeal” under pressure, 
does not sneak or tell against his fellows. He persistently 


refuses information to the headmaster, Partly because he 
has to protect his frien 


it. It is better such boys should g0 unpunished than that 
they should violate a code which they hold Sacred. Quite 
often the boy belongs to a number of groups and loyalty 
to one requires treachery to the other. Boys cheat parents, 
steal from home and do a number of other things against 
the school, to gain the good opinion of their gang. Their 
morals are governed by Public opinion of the herd. 
Teachers and parents should Strive to understand such 
conduct and treat boys sympathetically with a view to 
helping them out of undesirable gang behaviour. Any 
coercion will confirm young people in their secretiveness 
and force them to persist in their behaviour. 
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Scouting i 
school ea based on very sound psychology and every 
troops. Huntin provide opportunity for organising scout 
Teang SE packs, wolf cubs and the like will employ 
eie or desirable ends. 
boer ti 1 e is community life and the most urgent need 
imes is to learn to live with others. The world has 


growr 7 5 

anal per ok wat improved ? of communication: 
of ae and our cosmopolitan neighbourhood brings 
divergent int sie peopl of many i 
lasting nas ee outlooks, ideals and values. To secure 
tion ae 4 and prosperity on this planet the next genera- 
standing aa educated into healthy ways of mutual under- 
ERR operation and helpfulness- Competition, self- 
and national Or communal Joyalties need not be 


climinate: 
nated but we must also Jeatn when 
ts of others peo. 


t . 
A aro eraen to the righ bo 
chil ean y and collectively- he spontaneous association of 
Ried ene groups ÍS a significant opportunity to be ex" 
a or healthy soca 
‘ane marked characteris at this’stage i$ 
note utward look. They grow extern nded, they are 
Kot É energetic and interested in gs outside. They do 
R Se or sit in a CO are expressive 
ras eatin Psychology t° 
ara The child in this 
ane y erage in prac 
the bene jumping, 
like. He revels in 


of himself than of objecti 


eam, but 
tic extro- 


rms such & characteris 
jod i is 


jvities, 10 run- 


outdoor act 
camping and 


Persons other than himself- 

Naturally such children Can ot have any thought of sex 

and this period has n° sex probl ven their love for 
for friends and many 


their parents yields to their love 
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Psychologists are of Opinion that the sex impulse lies 
dormant in this period.) 
Z 


4. ADOLESCENCE 


(The Period of adolescence is the period during which a 
child develops into an adult. It is a Stage of development 
that comes between childhood and adulthood. It varies in 
length and in the age of its Onset. Some children show 


duals in the age of Puberty, It is 
beginnings of adolescence than to fj 
it ends and adulthood begins, 

Early writers were Prone “to regard this period as a 


“critical” one in which Psychologica] upheavals of a far- 
Teaching importance take place, Stanley Hall 
Adolescence, made much of Puberty as a pi 


sonality of a youth. Recent writers are inclined to think 


young people are 
less inhibited. M. Mead’s studies of the inhabitants of 


Samoa and New Guinea are now very well known. 
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Samoans live i ; 
am p ne se large families, their attitude to sex Was 
and they a r were very few taboos and inhibitions, 
E very well adjusted. Adolescence among 
Shing ae period of stress and strain. 
which the ibe adolescence as the “awkward” period, in 
young person 1S uncertain about himself as he 


is no] z 
onger a child and not yet and adult, but the awkward- 
taken by surprise 


n D 
ae the attitude of adults who are 
rapidly ai ce _that boys and girls have emerged so. 
I isdi istinct personalities who cannot be ignored 
teachers $5 as children. Failure on the part of parents and 
aoa recognise and appreciate this fact makes young 
ir e look awkward. 
a people look ba ] 
e: the happiest years of their life, 
aan ing. It is an age of revelation i 
as ee newly discovered capabilities, 
eae fee and moodiness: One may 
i pain of growing UP. ~ 3 
wih te describe some of the changes which take place 
e onset of adolescence. 
is first and foremost @ 


Physical changes. Adolescence 
ecognised en accele- 


este! change and can be T 
5 on of growth both among boys and girls- Se 
hae begin to function fo i 
The the blood what are called hormo 
anh ese are responsible for the growth of boy: 
hood and of girls into womanhood There is & noticeable 
increase in height and weight. owth is very 
uneven, growth in one directio atched by a 
Similar growth in other directions. The boys may add as 
much as three inches to theif height in one year: Bones and 
muscles increase to the eatest possible extent leading to 

activity. The strength of boys 


a 5 $ 
great increase in motot 


years of adolescence as 
r life, and also the most 
n awakening emo- 
but it is also an 
describe it as the 


ck on the 
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doubles from twelve to fifteen, but girls show less increase 
in strength. The internal organs and systems of organs, 
like the heart and the circulatory system, the lungs and the 
respiratory system, the liver, the stomach and the digestive 
system, also grow and fill the trunk. At the same time 
other changes are taking place. In the boy the sex organ 
develops, pubic hair appears, the shoulders broaden, the 
voice deepens and the beard grows. In the girl, the breasts 
develop, pubic hair appears, menstruation begins, the 
hips broaden and the body takes on rounded contours. 

This growth has been described uneven for not all parts 
of the body grow at the same rate. Feet often get too big, 
and arms and legs too long. Gain in height is not accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in weight. Bones and 
muscles, too, show disproportionate development, often 
muscles fail to keep pace with bones and “growing pains” 
are experienced. Usually there is some drop in blood pres- 
sure as the heart is slower in growing.) 

Some scholars think that this unevenness in growth is 
the cause of awkwardness in the teenagers. They become 
unusually self-conscious, move and walk in jerks, stumble 
and drop things. This clumsiness makes him or her all 
the more self-conscious and adds to the awkwardess. In 
motor activity too theis are periods of over-activity and 
laziness. These ups and downs may be due to uneven 
growth. With rapid growth the young boy and girl is too 
easily tired. 5 : 

With the advent of puberty there is a distinct change ia 
voice. Earlier the voice of boys and girls showed no marked 
sex differences, but in adolescence the high pitched voice 
of the boy becomes deep and sonorous and that of the 
girl remains shrill. 

Since girls mature on the average about two oe 
earlier than boys, this meays that there will be a perio 
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of a few months when girls are likely to be taller and 
heavier than boys. The average girl is growing most rapidly 
at 12.6 years, as contrasted with 14.8 years for the average 
boy.) 

ô Sex development. 
consciousness dawns. To 


With the maturity of sex organs sex 
most parents and teachers adoles- 
cence is essentially the period when the sex urge is active 
and strong, and exerts a powerful influence on the emo- 
tional and intellectual life of young people. The sex urge 
is linked with an enormous fund of energy and with its 
stimulation the individual grows restless, his or her imagi- 
runs riot and his or her interests, speech and 
behaviour become romantic. If the urge is left uncon- 
trolled and undirected it leads to a train of evils like 
unhappiness, weakness, disease and degeneration. There- 
fore, the growing adolescent is to be supervised carefully 
and judiciously. Most parents and teachers are inclined to 
shirk their responsibility. Tradition shrouds sex with a 
nimbus of mystery, secrecy and delicacy and an attitude 
of silence and indifference is deliberately cultivated. But 
more harm is done by ignorance than by knowledge. 
Often ignorant young boys and girls are surprised and 
shocked by the physical changes, and if false modesty on 
the part of parents does not let them know about sex 
functions, they pic 
irresponsible neighbourhood provides. Vague and afysteri- 
ous ideas and habits of.frequent self-inspection, masturba- 
tion and other practices develop. These weaken both body 
and mind. The person looks pale, feels listless and j, 
unable to exert physically. His intellect grows less sharp 
he is haunted by sense of sin; fear, anxiety and depres. 
sion prey upon him and he falls in his own esteem, H 
develops many complexes and thinks himself Oa 


redemption. 


nation 


k up such crumbs of knowledge as the 
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Instruction in matters related to sex is commonly 
advocated and certainly knowledge is always better than 
ignorance, But the problem is full of danger. Sex know- 
ledge without self-control may do more harm than good. 
Considering, however, that the acquisition of some infor- 
mation is inevitable, we have no choice as to whether sex 
instruction is to be given or not. Our choice is limited to 
how it is to be imparted, who is to do it and in what atti- 
tude and spirit it is to be done. One fundamental prin- 
ciple, however, is not to be overlooked. The instruction 
should be idealistic, positive and constructive, 
tive, morbid or fearful. 

Sooner or later children begin to ask questions and 
parents should never let this opportunity slip from their 
hands. Realistic, frank and straightforward answers should 
be given with regard to facts. Later sane and healthy 
books may be made available. If the parents do not Jose 
their children’s confidence and themselves take a rational 
view of the place of sex in life and if whatever instruction 
young people get from them and books avoids “the degrad- 
ing implications of the irresponsible gutter? on the one 
i hand and “the fears and repugnances of the serious 
minded and well intentioned but ignorant puritanism” on 
the other many of the trials and tribulations of adolescence 
can be avoided or softened. 

Emotional deyelopment. Emotionally, the adolescent is 
restless and unstable, his moods fluctuate between quite 
Opposite impulses. At times he is active, hilarious and 
exalted and then passes into a dull state of lassitude, 
moodiness and lack of motive power. There are days and 
weeks when he takes to his games with vigour, plays ad- 
mirably, works hard at his books and does not sleep as 
much as he should. New interests make him almost a 
maniac. And there are days and weeks when he is indif- 


not nega- 
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ferent to everything, play or study, feels tired, sleepy, lan- 
guid and inert. He has moments of extreme selfishness to 
be followed by a wave of altruistic conduct. This drift into 
opposites is particularly marked in adolescence. On the 
one hand he becomes more aware of the needs and feelings 
of other people, but on the other hand he also develops 


a kind of anxious self-concern. 
: He also grows in empathy, in 
in other people’s shoes, in the 
there are points of view different from his own and to 
value and understand the feelings and attitude of others. 
When he develops satisfactory relations with his peers he 


is sure to develop 4 certain f empathy. But he may 
also feel a good deal of insecurity 30 his relations with 
others, particularly adults. In the process of nearing adult- 
hood, the adolescent has to learn new roles, new ways of 

d standards of living, but his 


behaving, adult ways am 
behaviour does not satisfy every group of adults. Some 


consider him too presumptuous if he dares to put on 
adult ways, and if he behaves submissively as 2 junior they 
criticise him for being childish. This fills him with self- 
concern, insecurity and anxiety. X 


His self-concern makes him highly sensitive about his 
appearance. He is us to know how he looks 


to others. How he thi ks and how he feels about 
itiveness and self-con- 


it is very important. i 
his body, dress and appeat- 


sciousness makes any changa in 
ance a crisis.) Somebo him a flat foot and he goes 


on worrying about his feet, looking at them from various 
angles and comparing ith others. He has had big 
ears, high nose Or Jarge his very birth, he has 
known it all along his yea" , but it is only in his 


teen years that he has become sensitive about them. 
Sex too is a soure d tension for the 


the ability to put himself 
willingness to admit that 


dy calls 


e of great anxiety ani 
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adolescent. Most of them are ready by the time they reach 
middle teens to perform the sexual functions of adults, 
yet society expects and demands that sexual expression be. 
put off till marriage. Also society does not speak with one 
voice, nor does it always speak clearly. Sex is an indelicate 
and embarrassing subject in our society, all talk about it 
is a taboo and yet it is a very real thing for the adolescent. 
Wanting to know and not getting any knowledge or 
answers to his questions fills him or her with uncertainty 
and anxiety. Such anxiety is much greater among girls, 
(4 Spirit of independence. There is also a growing 
spirit of independence manifested in all his or her in- 
terests. Self-assertion is strong and the adolescent wants to 
free himself from all adult restraints. There is a marked 
tendency to rebel against authority and this independence 
of outlook shows itself in all spheres, Curiosity of early 
childhood is re-awakened in a stronger form and takes on 
a more scientific tone. It is not the what that is sought 
but the how and the why of things. He is more interested 
in the ways of adult living and is anxious to be initiated 
into them. Habitual obedience to parents and elders is 
replaced by a spirit of criticism and revolt. There is a keen 
desire for free self-expression and self-improvement. The 
adolescent wants to be an artist, a hero, even a genius. 
He begins to assess his parents critically and often there is 
an estrangement in the home. Psychologically the child is 
being weaned away from parental control 

The Need to Belong. Because of intense feelings of in- 
security the adolescent has a Strong need to belong, to be 
like everybody else. He is a member of several groups and 
follows them in dress, the mode of wearing hair, the slang 
words they use and the like quite slavishly. He will blindly 
do what others of his gang are doing: He or she wants to 
join as many groups as are available and enjoys being in 
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a crowd. He desires companionship and widens his circle 
of acquaintance. He is getting socialized and initiated into 
adult ways. The social structure in the school is a very 
powerful influence and teaches him or her the ways of 


social adjustment. 
eee v Kalna His social contacts will impress 
| eed of desirable patterns of beha- 
viour. What is acceptable to his group, what others do, 
etiquette and manners, social norms and standards of con- 
duct contront him at eyery turn and to be at peace with 
himself he arrives at his own code of conduct. Some just 


follow what others do, some grow idealistic and set them- 
sand others learn to talk things 


selves very strict standards 
over with their parents Of companions. Social and moral 
d under the need to grow 


problems are taken seriously an 
up and mature he tries to arrive at a reasonable solution. 
But may be that he is made to feel by his environment 


that nobody cares and that he should have unrestricted 


freedom. 


Adolescence is also “the great birthday of religious emo- 


tions”. These find expression not only in various forms of 
including song, prayer, ceremony, but also in the 
ve toward other persons, missionary zeal, 
ward all mankind, 
d Intelligence. Adolescents have an exu- 
ike children in early years, but it is 
the make-believe type. Tales of 
adventure, accounts of travel, history, biography and the 
like replace the fairy tale, and there is a growing tendency 
lf with characters described in such litera- 


to identify ones® 
hip is common, heroes and ideas are freely 


worship, 
expression of lo 
and altruism to 

Imagination an 
berant imagination 1 
no longer fantastic of of 


ture. Hero wors 
chosen and the pattern of later adult life is visualized. 
Tatelligence grows to a maximum, and its scientific, 
humanistic interests begin to take shape. 


philosophical or 
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Poetry, science and critical thought monopolize the adoles- 
cent mind and there are vague doubts and questions aris- 
ing in his or her mind about the constitution of the 
universe and society. 


5. EDUCATING THE ADOLESCENT 


adolescents. 
Rapid physical growth needs abundance of nourishing 
food and restful sleep. The food should be bulky rather 
. than fine. Healthy outlets for the rapidly growing bodily 
energy should be amply provided through vigorous games, 
gardening, cold bath, swimming, boxing, riding, climbing, 
and for the right cultivation of physical habits and manual 
adjustments, formal gymnastics, athletics, organized games, 
craftwork, instrumental music, cycling and the like are 
very necessary. Correct posture and modulation of voice 
should be pointed out and insisted upon. 
There is a spurt in physical growth but the range of in- 


- Some grow early and 
some grow late, and these variations affect the adolescent’s 


toward him. A boy who grows late is certainly at some 
disadvantage. He may be called a midget or “shorty”, 


» Decome submissive and 


may compensate by being too Noisy and naughty, At home 
parents may coax him for not gro 


not taking enough physical exercise and doing jobs which 
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boys of his age do. In the school the teacher may coax him 
for not eating really nourishing food to grow properly. 
Thus he may develop negative feelings toward both the 
home and the school. On the other hand the early matur- 
ing boy is at an advantage, he plays an adult role and 
dominates his fellows. He breathes greater self-confidence 
and independence, he tends to be tall for his age and his 
size and muscular strength helps him to positions of 
leadership and responsibility in the class and in games. 
Thus such differences in physical growth may create prob- 
lems for both parents and teachers. Both should realize 
that bodily growth cannot be forced and therefore they 
should adjust their demands and expectations to the 
level of the physical growth and strength of each adoles- 
cent. Body size has great psychological significance and 
parents and teachers should not only be conscious of them 
but also try to help adolescents to get over their difficulties 
arising from such differences in bodily growth. 

The strength of the sex urge has been sung in story and 
song and demonstrated by experience. The traditional 
attitude is to withold information about sex and main- 
tain a “conspiracy of silence”. It is being replaced by one 
which encourages knowledge and enlightenment. Correct 
information is less “dangerous” than silence and mystery. 
The latter leads to all sorts of fears and worries and con- 
sequently to greater harm. As soon as enlightenment is 
sought, true knowledge should be imparted frankly and 
simply. In a number of schools in the West, instruction in 
sex hygiene is given and a beginning should be made in 
Indian schools as well. Provision should be made for the 
development of natural relations between boys and girls 
in work and play, and coeducation can do it. There is a 
deep-seated prejudice in India against mixed schools 
particularly at the secondary stage. Nowhere is coeduca- 
Bee ca 
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tion free from problems and difficulties, but in a progres- 
sive community in which relations between men and 
women are both liberal and based on mutual respect, and 
with a mixed staff, its advantage to the adolescents cannot 
be overestimated, 

As adolescents become more independent and self-sufli- 
cient, they have less need of care, direction and attention 
on the part of their Parents. Parents not only need to face 
this fact and accept it but also to seek new roles and in- 
terests in their sons and daughters, Usually this is not done 
and there is a conflict of approach between parents and 
adolescents. The latter want more freedom, less direction 
nts think desirable, and at the 
to tell them what to do. Parents 
d Control, but at the same time 
o think and act for themselves. 


not be over-strict Jest adoles- 
er-react and break away from 
It is a period of transition 


his own tight 
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be injured by rebuking and snubbing him publicly. Every 
effort should be made to share with him the conduct of 
the home and the administration of the school. Many 
parents and teachers start addressing boys and girls as if 
they were already grown up adults. This helps to inspire 
them with a keener sense of responsibility, greater self-res- 
pect and self-control, and joy at being initiated into adult 
ways. 

The emotional restlessness and instability of the adoles- 
cent can be safeguarded by providing numerous and varied 
opportunities for social intercourse through extra-curricular 
activities, Every school worth the name has dramatic so- 
cieties, debating clubs, art, music and hobby classes, sports 
and games and the like, and these serve to sublimate emo- 
tions into healthy channels. 

The library and the study circles help to satisfy the 
intellectual hunger, the school excursions and trips pro- 
vide for the wander lust and the thirst for adventure, and 
the school ceremonies and functions provide for a good 
training ground for the social spirit. In a number of 
schools students are encouraged to help social service, rural 
uplift and adult education organizations. Scouting with all 
its programme of healthy group life is a very great ad- 
vantage and deserves the popularity it has attained in our 
schools. 

Most of the Indian schools provide for religious instruc- 
tion. If this could be made less sectarian, less polemic and 
Jess negative, if the stress could be shifted from the ritual 
to ideals, if the universal element in all religions could be 
brought out and emphasized, and if with the examples of 
saints and prophets from all religions lessons of ideal living 
could be more forcefully brought home to young people, 
the needs and interests of adolescents would be Bete 
served. Through hero-worship they will be led to concen- 
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trate on the good qualities and ideals of their heroes and 
imbibe some of their spirit. 

There is much sense in the tradition found alike in the 
East and the West that the adolescent should be fruitfully 
employed in varied activities all the time he or she is 


6. CONCLUSION 
Our educational system i 


tion of the needs and dominant interests which a child has 
at each stage of development. 


of eleven. For the adoles- 
ite kinds of schools. The 
ols may be said to cater to 


To talk of adapting the educational system to the needs 
and interests of children may seem ridiculous, 


attention to aims and objects of educational effort is 
necessary. 


QUESTIONS 
I. Trace the development of Social traits in children dure 
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ing infancy, childhood and the pre-adolescent period. 
Give concrete examples from experience. 


. What are the main stages in the growth of a pupil? 


What is their educational significance ? 


, What tendencies would you expect to find most active 


among children at the age of ten? What provision will 
you make in the school for their education? 


_ What are the mental and physical characteristics of 


boys and girls during the period of adolescence? Discuss 
their bearings on the principles of education at this 


stage. 


. Why is adolescence described as a period of “stress and 


strain’? How should the adolescent be emotionally 
educated? 
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Chapter Social Behaviour 
Twentyone 


l. SOCIAL NATURE OF BEHAVIOUR 


BEHAVIOUR has been defined as adjustment to environment 
or as an individual’s responses to the world. Since the 
world or the environment consists of persons as well as 


of our fellow men. It is commonplace to describe man as & 
social animal, He lives, 


s natural, inborn, universal 
and strong, and, by his original nature, man is obliged to 


live in particular relations with his community, and, con- 
sequently, to modify the expression and fulfilment of his 
needs, urges and interests to suit the convenience of his 
neighbours. For example, it is very natural for a child to 
cry for food when he is hungry, but in a well regulated 
home he waits for the mealtime and even then does not 
start eating till everybody has been served. Such changes 
in original behaviour take place under social pressure and 
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are common. Folklore, traditions, customs, fashions, lan- 
guage, laws, institutions and the like are all evidence of 
man’s need and desire to live in groups and enter into 
many relations with other members of those groups. 

The problem for educational psychology is to bring out 
basic factors in social behaviour, the type of common social 
relations, the mature and extent of various groups in- 
fluencing the social growth and development of the child, 
the type of group OF community the school is, and to sug- 
gest ways and means by which young people can be helped 
to function as group members better and more effectively 
and the school can be organized into a wholesome com- 
munity with healthy ideals and aims and with individuals 
happily adjusted within that community. 

Wise men and women all over the world are agreed that 
in the face of weapons of wholesale destruction and mas- 
sacre developed by advanced nations the only hope for 
the survival of mankind and civilization lies in the study 
and improvement of social relations, and since the founda- 
tions of our social relations are laid in the formative school 
years, educational psychology must provide to the teacher 
under training an elementary knowledge of such relations, 


and how best to improve them. 
2. SOCIALIZATION 


A child becomes 4 “human” being by living with other 
human beings, through the relationships and experiences 
he has with other humans and what he learns from those 
experiences. We have already discussed the several stages 
of social growth through which a child must pass before 
he is assimilated in adult society. This process of socializa- 
tion or social learning is largely determined by the culture 
of the group. in which the child lives, the customs, tradi- 
tions, conventions and the like obtaining in the family 
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the neighbourhood, and the Community. All jthose among 
whom he is brought up and educated have keen interest 
in his behaviour, Particularly when it does not conform 
to their expectations, and they communicate their react- 
tions to his behaviour, 

The family is the major agency for socializing the child 
and it is here that the child has direct, person-to-person 
Telations, The child lives with his parents and other mem- 
bers of the family in the most formative years of infancy, 
he is with them all the time and their impression on him is 
most effective and crucial. To begin with, the child is 
egoistic, caring only for the Satisfaction of his own needs 
and whims but gradually he js compelled to learn that the 
best way of enjoying his toys is to respect the property of 
others, Through smiles and frowns, cuffs and caresses the 
child is slowly and gradually domesticated to the require- 


and needs as much as he minds hi 
learns many basic skills like Sitting, 
the like, he also learns his characteristic ways of adjusting 
to obstacles, restraints and frustrations; he may cry out, 
throw up a temper tantrum, sulk and withdraw or quietly 
accept his position, 

The family is called the cradle of culture because it is 
here that the child acquires the cultural heritage of the 
group. Interacting and communicating with his family 


ners, codes of etiquette, what things to avoid in food, what 
words to avoid in speech. The mores and the taboos of 
his social heredity are transmitted to him through the 
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family. He begins to love and like things and persons his 
family loves and likes and to dislike and hate what and 
whom they dislike and hate. Thus enthusiasms and preju- 
dices of the family are passed on to him. 

This process of socialization and transmission of culture 
leads to an overall similarity of social habits in any com- 
munity. Thus class differences, prejudices, and habits of 
thought and action associated with the income and occupa- 
tion of parents are perpetuated. Such differences become 
obvious if we compare the social habits of children from 
families of officials, teachers, businessmen or priests. But 
this does not mean, however, that there is no room for 
individual differences. On the contrary it is in the family 
that a child finds the first outlet for the expression of his 
personality. 

The family is able to exercise social control too. It is a 
group with a common purpose and every member has to 
work with others to realize that purpose. The family is an 
institution with its organized routine and ways of think- 
ing, feeling and doing, and the members, young and old, 
have to conform to those ways. They learn to obey the 
head of the family. Such obedience is made easy because 
all the members depend on the father and the mother for 
the fulfilment of their basic needs. They also learn to fear 
him, The social relations in the family are personal and 
constant, there is an intimacy and emotional attachment 
in any family, young people imbibe the religious and so- 
cial attitudes of parents, their faith and their morals. This 
instils in them some sense of responsibility for the family. 
Their attachment to the family does not let them tolerate 
any adverse criticism OT hostility to their family, and they 


generally work for its welfare and prestige. 
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like self-preservation, Construction and Curiosity were cons 
sidered Primarily individual modes of behaviour while 
those of self-assertion, self-abasement, Sex, parental tender- 


with dignity, put on our best cl 
a high standard of living. H 
group living ; motherly tendern 
out children and nobody can fi 


viour of man Is due to a single 


instinct” or Sregariousness, But considering that human 


man’s social behaviour 
relationships, it is diffi- 
inct of gregariousness is 
Tesponsible for it, Human community living is rather the 
result of a number of different urges and drives working 
together and Modifying each other. In chapters seventh and 
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eighth a detailed treatment of such urges and drives, needs 
and motives has been given, and all of them come into 
play in the various institutions and groups in which men 
live and work. These urges and needs are not of one type 
and they undergo numerous kinds of modifications, and 
so our responses too are quite varied and numerous. This 
is conclusive evidence that our social behaviour is the 
result, not of one, but of a number of native urges, primary 
and secondary needs, acquired motives and ideals. 

The basic process of socialization is social interaction 
and communication between one individual and another, 
one individual and a group, and between one group and 
another. The behaviour of the child is influenced by the 
facial expression of the mother, this is individual to in- 
dividual interaction. How a child responds to any threat 
to his family or behaves in a team or a class, and how the 
family responds to the call from the head or the class 
responds to the call of the teacher or an audience res- 
ponds to a speaker are examples of individual to group 
and group to individual interaction. And communal riots, 
inter-school prejudices and racial segregation are examples 
of group to group interaction. We shall have occasion to 
refer to them again in later part of this chapter. 

In this social interaction the mechanisms of imitation, 
suggestion, sympathy, social facilitation and inhibition, 
competition and co-operation play a very prominent role 
and to them we now turn our attention. Older psycholo- 
gists termed imitation, suggestion and sympathy as general 
tendencies and T. P. Nunn speaks of these three as mimesis 
to denote the general tendency of the individual “to take 
over from others their modes of action, feeling and 
thought”. Modern social psychologists are inclined to hold 
that there is no drive to imitate and behaviour described 
as imitative can be explained in a number of ways as satis- 
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fying our basic needs. In any case they urge that imitation 
is not so pervasive and in most cases it is selective imita- 
tion. But they are useful concepts in educational psycho- 
logy and we may deal with them in detail. 


4. IMITATION 


We all, consciously or unconsciously, imitate the actions. 
manners, gait and ways of our fellow beings. A child learns 
to talk, to walk, to button his coat, to lace his shoes, tO 
hold the spoon in very much the same manner as his 
parents or the nurse does. This type of imitation is largely 
unconscious and the adult nearest to the child is taken as 
the model. The child copies the intonation of his parents 
and adopts most of their habits and even mannerisms. It 
is very essential, therefore, that the first model, that is the 
parents should be worthy of imitation. 

But imitation should be Conscious and deliberate. The 
child may wish to acquire a mode of action because he has 
to achieve the same end as his model or because he admires 
the person whom he imitates and wishes to be like him. In 
learning drawing, music, high or long jump and several 
other forms of skilful activity, the child has an idea of the 
end to be achieved and tries to follow the manner of the 
teacher. Very often the latter asks the former to attend to 
his movements and imitate them, but if the child really 
desires the end, learning by imitation will become effective 
and easy. Wherever and whenever demonstration has to b& 
given with a view to teaching any skill it is very important 
that those for whom the demonstration is meant shoul 
clearly understand and enthusiastically desire the end of it 

Secondly, we imitate what we admire in others or COPY 
the style and manner of those whom we love and admire: 
The spread of fashions in society shows how the lower 
ranks are always imitating the leaders whom they envy and 
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admire. Children learn most from teachers they like and 
married people tend to grow like each other not only in 
likes and dislikes but also in thought and expression. 

Imitation is a powerful source of much we all learn. Our 
habits, good and bad, our manners, our postures, our con- 
formity to social standards, are all the result of our tend- 
ency to imitate those about us. “Each man is his brother’s 
keeper”, unconsciously shaping the destinies of those who 
come in contact with him. Imitation is a great socializing 
agent, through it an individual is initiated into his social 
heritage and acquires the fruits of the entire past experience 
of the race. Our customs, ideals, modes of thought and 
behaviour, and the entire culture is conserved through 
jmitation. It gives us a common basis of customs, ideals 
and language and produces a social uniformity which makes 
community life possible. Thus imitation is a great social 
bond, a means of uniting a large number of individuals 
into one group. 

From the point of view of education it is a distinct ad- 
yantage to urge the child to imitate commendable social 
ways of thought and behaviour which our past and present 
culture emphasizes, and the teacher should always be ready 
to point those out to the child and also to set a good model 
himself. 

The educational and social importance of imitation has 
been only recently recognised. Many still believe that 
imitation is a low order of learning, something slavish and 
unworthy, and is characteristic of the raw and the imma- 
ture. Others think that imitation kills originality and 
initiative; that to originate and initiate is to create and 
lead, to imitate is to follow. Thus imitation is fatal to 
creativeness and progress, and leads to stagnation. If indivi- 
duals and groups only follow blindly the actions and beha- 
viour of others instead of thinking for themselves and 
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striking out new and better ways, there would be no real 
improvement. But hardly any modern teacher will accept ` 
this view. On the contrary, he believes that imitation is 
one of the most fundamental and important means of 
learning. “Only the imitative individual is capable of learn- 
ing and the most imitative is the most educable.” In the 
first place, there is always an element of choice in every 
act of imitation. There are numberless activities about us, 
each worthy of imitation, and each one of us chooses some 
of these for imitation and neglects others. The teacher may 
present several models, but each pupil will make his own 
selection. In this choice there is an expression of personal 
preference and originality. Secondly, no imitation is a2 
exact reproduction. However detailed and accurate may 
be the instructions to a child, his ‘copy’ will not be free 
from the impress of his taste, genius and personality. Som’ 
of the details will surely be changed. These deviations may 
be put down to disobedience or negligence, but the truth 
is that the child cannot help being himself and his indivi- 
duality is expressed in all that he does. No imitation is 2" 
exact reproduction nor can it rule out an element of 
original creation. 

But to ensure these values for imitation the teache’ 
should never expect an over-exact reproduction. He should 
rather use imitation to stimulate choice and preference. 
This can be easily done by presenting a number of models 
so that every pupil makes his own choice or by urging 
children to imitate the spirit rather than the mere form ©! 


a model. 
5. SUGGESTION 


Suggestion means accepting ideas from others or adopting 
other people’s ideas. But this general sense is qualified and 


1 Bolton: Everday Psychology for Teachers, p. 218 
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the term is used now for the process by which an attitude 
towards a system of ideas or beliefs is conveyed from one 
person to another, in the absence of any adequate grounds 
or without any rational analysis and persuasion. 
Suggestion plays a very important part in social conduct 
for both good and evil. All forms of propaganda are rich 
in suggestions, and they are successful because human be- 
ings have a strong tendency to believe anything they are 
told or given to read. Hitler used to say that a lie, if re- 
peated often enough, is accepted as truth. It is found that 
ifa statement is repeated frequently and with confidence, 
it is likely to be accepted or the command it contains is 
likely to be obeyed, even though there may be no logical 
ground for it. The process is unconscious on the part of 
one who accepts the suggestion, and may be conscious on 
the part of one who makes it. A good example of sugges- 
tion is to be found in the old story of the Brahmin who 
threw away a goat because a number of people told him it 
was a dog. How often do we feel depressed if we are told 
that we look pulled down or feel elated if told the oppo- 
site, Some people are more suggestible than others and a 
number of studies have been made recently to estimate the 
suggestibility of various people. Seashore asked a number 
of people to hold in their hands a wire which was to be 
heated by switching on electric current. The switch was 
kept away from them and they were expected to report as 
. goon as they felt the wire becoming warm. Many, includ- 


ing adults, reported it to be warm before the current was 


switched on. È 
Suggestibility depends on age, intellectual development, 


knowledge and beliefs, temperament and the source of sug- 
gestion. Children are far more suggestible than adults. The 
fact is not difficult to explain. They are less critical and 
more credulous than adults and, in the absence of fuller 
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knowledge, accept what their parents and teachers have to 
teach them. Little children can often be led aright and their 
faults can be easily corrected by the mere suggestion that 
such things are not done, that people of their age, family 
or school are seldom guilty of them, or that their class- 
fellows and teachers think better of them. Through judici- 
ous suggestions they can be brought to submit to, and res- 
pect, the public opinion and traditions of the school. With 
their entry into adolescence, young people develop indepen- 
dence of outlook and begin to criticise and the teacher 
should cease to mould them through suggestion. 

Some people are temperamentally more suggestible than 
others. People who are less self-assertive and self-willed até 
more suggestible, The docile type of “good” pupils are 
able to learn more from teachers, but they are less stable 
and ‘teliable as they may easily be carried away by the 
Opinions of others. 

People who have knowledge and have formed definite 
opinions and views on the basis of their study and thought 
are less suggestible than those whose knowledge is insuffi- 
cient. Finally, we accept suggestions more readily from 


people whom we recognise to be superior in one way % | 


the other than from those who are our inferior or equa” 
This is “prestige suggestion” and comes commonly t° 
children from their parents and teachers, to people fro™ 
their social and political leaders, from experts and P!°” 
phets they admire, from their favourite authors and jou!” 
nals, The teacher who enjoys the confidence and respect 
of pupils can easily and quickly mould their thoughts i? 
desirable directions. But the teacher should not abuse his 
superior position by choking all independent thinking 
among them. No doubt many of our ideas are only irra- 
tionally acquired from others whom we worship, but educa- 
tion should be on the side of rational thinking. The 
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teacher should give the benefit of his experience, know- 
ledge and wisdom to young, immature minds, but he should 
encourage free and independent thinking rather than give 
ready-made thoughts. He should guide them to arrive at 
right thoughts, to learn and acquire right ideals and 
habits. If he himself stands for fair play, toleration and 
intelligent thought, he will soon help his pupils to acquire 
these qualities. As soon as children grow up, they should 
be allowed to learn more from each other and the teacher 
should function more as a friend and guide than as an 
arbiter of the life and opinions of his pupils. 

Generally, what the majority thinks and believes is 
readily accepted by individuals and the teacher in associa- 
tion with senior boys should set a healthy tone in the school 
and build up useful traditions. If the atmosphere of the 
school is good, discipline is easy to maintain because child- 
ren readily share ideas and ideals accepted by the school 
community. , 

Sometimes children not only resist the suggestion made 
by the teacher, but do just the opposite of what he sug- 
gests. This is called contra-suggestion and is frequently 
found in the class of a teacher who is either too aggressive 
or too incompetent. The personality and attitude of a teach- 
er often arouse discontent among pupils and they may 
act and think in the prohibited direction. This opposition 
is unconscious in contra-suggestion. A persistent attitude 
of contra-suggestion is called negativism and many child- 
ren, when too frequently scolded and ordered about, take 


to negativism. 
6. SYMPATHY 


Sympathy is fellow-feeling or feeling with others. When 
two or more people are together there occurs a spread of 
emotion and they share each other’s feeling. How readily 


E. P...28 
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panic spreads in a crowd when there is a cry of fire, how 
easily a mob is infuriated and people begin to fight and 
destroy things, how a number of babies begin to cry be- 
cause one of them did so, are examples of the contagion 
of feeling in a group. It is not necessary for cach of them 
to be conscious of the cause of the emotion before CK 
periencing it. The expression of the emotion in others is 
enough to excite that emotion in him. Every one seems tg 
“catch” the emotion. When individuals run away in panic, 
they do not perceive the cause of fear. They cry and run 
away because they see others doing it. 

Sympathy is unquestionably a powerful source of much 
social solidarity. The strength and effectiveness of a social 
group depends on the extent to which its members af 
sensitive to the feelings of others. It is only when angel, 
fear or distress of some members leads to group ange! 
fear or distress, that social behaviour can be whole-hearted 
and the members of the group can be closely knit into # 
powerful organized community. 

Sympathy plays a very powerful role among animal 
herds. It makes their actions harmonious and helps them 
to profit from each other’s experience -and knowledge. The 
human child also enters into other people’s feelings an 
makes the right kind of response in a social environment. 
Thus sympathy makes up for intelligence. 

This type of sympathy is described by McDougall #5 
passive. Distinguished from it there is ‘active’ sympathy by 
which we actively try to arouse in others sympathetic re2c- 
tions to our feelings and emotions. Beggars and orators 
practise it as an art. Certain children and adults are always 
whining and complaining, weaving a long list of misfor- 
tunes, imaginary and real and describing them to every- 
body to win their sympathy or to excite pity for them- 
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selyes. Such an over-development of active sympathy is a 
fault and leads to anti-social behaviour. 

The teacher is responsible for the emotional develop- 
ment of his pupils and should arouse their sympathy for 
the right things. If he himself approves smilingly of good 
things and expresses resentment at wrong ones, he will be 
able to rouse similar emotions among his pupils, His own 
emotional attitudes towards life will infect his class. A 
cheerful, smiling teacher inspires good cheer and hopeful- 
ness and a sullen and grim face will depress them. 

In building up discipline among his classes the teacher 

but he should not lose the sympathy and 
majority of them. If in punishing the wrong- 
5 the class feel the justice of it and the seve- 
ents does not turn the class against him, 
e effective and wholesome. He must be 


may be strict, 
goodwill of a 
doer, he make: 
rity of his punishm 
his discipline will b 
firm but kind. 
Teachers of history and literature who deal with persons 
and incidents with a view to judging them should take care 
that their enthusiasms and admiration are for the right 
sort, Otherwise their teaching will degenerate into mere 


propaganda. 
7, SOCIAL FACILITATION AND INHIBITION 


The above processes of imitation, suggestions and sym- 
pathy describe person to person interaction, but the in- 
dividual may interact with a group and engage with other 
individuals simultaneously in similar activities and his per- 
formance may improve or be impaired as a result of work- 
ing with others. When the individual in a group situation 
exceeds the performance level which he usually reaches 
when he works alone we have social facilitation. The sight 
and sound of other people working with him stimulates 
him to do better and more. In company people eat ane 
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drink much more than they would do alone. Working in 
a group young people work with greater ardour and pul 
in more labour. In a classroom if the teacher is able to 
make all the pupils busy in similar assignments their effi- 
ciency and speed will increase. An individual does more 1" 
a group situation. 

In other cases the quality of performance may go down 
as a result of working with others. Many people eat less 
in a party or eat wrong things which do not suit them. 
This is social inhibition. The presence of others stimulates 
and strengthens our motives but too often disturbs accu- 
rate discrimination and thinking. Some individuals are to? 


sensitive and shy, and their performance is inhibited bY 
the group. Others are afraid of competition. 


8. COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION 


It is common knowledge that people work better whe? 
they are inspired by a spirit of competition and a desire t° 
excel and surpass others. Our educational programmes 
and classroom practices make full use of the motivating 
power of competition. Young people are for ever exhort? 

to do better than their peers, to “beat? them, to score 
higher grades and marks. Prizes, marks, divisions, honoU!®’ 
badges, lavish teacher-praise are some of the common 1- 
centives to whip up the spirit of competition and fore. 

learning at a much greater pace. “Who will finish first: 
or “Let us see who does most and fastest,’ are some of ie £ 
common devices to force learning, Classroom seatingr 
games and sports, tests and examinations and the like 
sharpen the competitive spirit and raise the level of per 
formance. But do teachers and parents ever realize how | 
much it adds to the anxiety and fear of failure among 

young people? Over-emphasis on competition breeds €g015- 
tic impulses and the same are carried into adult life. One 
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ills of modern civilization is the abnormal 


of the great 
cut-throat competition among individuals and groups, 


countries and nations, adding to conflict and misery. And 
it goes against the progress of able students who, com- 
placent about their high achievement, rest on their oars 
and do no more, while what is needed is that everybody 
‘should do his maximum. 

Competition breeds heart burning. When some students 
make high scores others look bad and an unfair conflict 
is unnecessarily created. Therefore, educationists all over 
the world stress the need of cultivating @ co-operative 
spirit among young people. There is a strong tendency 
among students to identify themselves with each other and 


this should be used to foster among them a spirit of work- 


ing together, to give and take, and to help each other. 
Group work in which each pupil contributes his share will 
foster healthy attitudes ‘and promote mutual regard and 


happiness. Young people will feel that they are working 
for the good of the whole and the welfare of the group 
is almost as important if not more than the good of the 
individual. If competition is at all brought in, let children 
compete with their own past achievement and try to 
excel it. 

A discussion of these elementary forms of social beha- 


viour in the last five sections has made clear the meaning 


of the term “social interaction”. 


9. KINDS OF GROUPS 


Human groups are of many kinds. Primary groups are 
small and its members have face to face intimate contacts 
with other members. The family is the universal prima 

group in which members act, think and feel together ne 
make sacrifices for each other and share Pe Ssctuiicee 
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and co-operate with each other. Play group is another 
Primary group, These groups are called primary because — 


they are first in time and importance. Their effect on 
human Personality is most lasting. Secondary groups are 
marked by casual, abstract, less intimate and indirect rela- 
tions among its members, The school, the class, political 
party ór religious body are all secondary groups. No doubt 
members are emotionally attached to each other and work 


Some time become institutions. 

and transitory such as those that 
meet in a waiting room, a railway compartment or in @ 
Street. They have no unity of Purpose, no common ways 


Short time, to gain a go 
unions, Trate-payers’ associations and th 
nized and unified behaviour for a short 
community of interests and goals. Their Strength depends 
upon the intensity of their Struggle against a common 
enemy and for a common aim. Then there are groups of 
& More permanent and stable nature, They have a past 
and a future, a number of common interests in the form 
of customs and traditions, common modes of living, and 
a common cultural heritage. India abounds in such small 
and large well knit communities and castes. A nation ought 
to be such a group, only it should have, besides, a com- 


prehensive common Purpose through which each indivi- 
dual may achieve complete Self-realization, 


10. Crown BEHAVIOUR 


Tt is commonplace that individuals behave differently in 


n Z 
z T 
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crowds than when alone. One condition is essential for 
srowd behaviour — individuals must be together. When 
people are together in @ group they react to situations 
which cannot exist when they are alone. No doubt they do 
not give up individual traits when they are together, but 
group behaviour is not merely an aggregate of individual 
behaviour. New stimuli, new arrangement of stimuli, new 
forces and new. influences are work when individuals 
are together. 

In a general way @ 
particular place, it ha 
of labour, no leader an 
assembly with no past oF future. 
shoulder relation among the members of 


may act together. r; 

In a crowd people are more disposed to accept ready made 

Conclusions Andata, think less. Crowd decisions are always 

N AN those of individuals comprising the 
E ponsible, more 


crowd. Individuals in @ crowd are less res 
impulsive and suggestible, and more given to uncontrolled 


expression of an emotion either of destructive or of ecstatic 
nature, It is so because crowd behaviour is determined by 
the highest common factor among Its individuals and this is 
always lower than the intelle development and emo- 
tional stability of some i f a professor, a doctor, 
a stationmaster, ^ farmer and a merchant were to talk 
together, the standard of their conversation would be in- 

> than that of a group in which all 


tellectually much lower | i 
NG professors or doctors- They often talk like children, 


because they have nothing in common except the primary 
y The larger the crowd, the more 


eds of livin. beings. ‘ : 
needs of living nsible its behaviour is, The fact 


emotional and irrespo ur is 
that they will not be found out makes individuals throw 


off all restraint an behave irresponsibly, violently and 


at 


an assembly of people at a 
s no organization, there is no division 
d no structure. It is a temporary 
There is shoulder to 
a crowd and they 


crowd is 
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much less do it, But when others are looting he may join 
them. The idea that “everybody is doing it” and the feel- 
ing that he cannot be singled out and punished for his 


furniture and destroy school 
trol student mobs, But the 
their assembling and bring 
members to a free discussion 


day. His relations with his teacher and his class fellows 
are two major aspects of his school environment. These 
relations have a variety of important meanings for the 
child: “Am I liked by others?”, “Does the teacher like 
me?”, “What is expected of me?”, “What children I like 
most ?”, “Who hates me most ?”, “Who i 
pupil in the class 2” “Who is the most intelligent pupil ?”, 
“Who is the most naughty?” Answers to such questions 


o 1s the most favoured 


| 
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tions about the role and position of several members of 


the class not only build up & picture of the class as a socio- 
emotional structure but also help to determine the exact 
position and role of each member, his mental health and 
adjustments, his enthusiasms and devotion to work and 
his participation not only in learning programmes but 
also in the social life of the class. The teacher has a great 


responsibility. He should help young people to develop 
healthy social attitudes and relations, wholesome stoup 


Standards in inter-personal dealings and in behaviour 
patterns toward pupils with low social or academic status 
to the mental health and 


and thus avoid serious dangers 
harmony of his class. 


12. Group MIND 


‘The: presencestat highly organised communities has led 
certain psychologists like McDougall to postulate the 
hypothesis of a group-min _ If the individual mind is a 
system of mental factors like thinking, feeling, memories 
andlsentinenteethe group-mind may be attributed to highly 
developed communities which have common customs and 
traditions, common beliefs and practices, common history 
and Giara, and common aims and ideals. Such com- 
munities or nations are highly self-conscious. and know and 
plan for their destiny. ost of the modern nations do not 

nt of circumstances but plan 


merely drift with the curre i 
are keenly drawing UP short and long- 


their future. They j 3 7 : 
for their economic, social, educational 


term programmes 5 
prog: plift. Of late Indians, too, 


and political improvement and u di 
haye become very self-conscious, they are realizing more 


and more, their needs and interests, they compare their 
rs and strive for what they have 


jot with their neighbou' ‘ 
not got, they are making greater sacrifices for the realiza- 


tion of their aims and ideals, and we often do speak of 
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awakening the soul of India or of rousing her spirit. To 
attribute a group mind to such growing communities 18 
only to recognise their unity and continuity, and a collect- 
ive self-consciousness on the part of its members. 

Such communities always grow and function through 
their leaders who, by their intelligence and wisdom, guide 
the destinies of their followers. They raise the level of 
group behaviour by their own example and direct it be 
wards worthy ideals. Leaders make or mar the progress 0 
a nation, and many a country has been saved from utter 
Tuin by the wise statesmanship of its leaders. The world 
today is becoming increasingly small, remote countries are 
becoming neighbours, and if they are to live together in 4 
World federation, in Peace and plenty, they must have 
leaders inspired by such an ideal and willing to work 
wholeheartedly for its realization. 

No doubt individual behaviour calls for an individual 
mind, but does social behaviour call fo: 
by a group mind is understood something which has 
thoughts, experiences, and volitions Over and above those 
of an individual, it is entirely unnecessary because facts of 
Social behaviour can be intelligibly interpreted without it 
and there is no evidence for it. For one thing, there is no 
group apart from the individuals who make it up. It can 


only be accepted as a Convenient concept for emphasising 
the social side of human behaviour. 


T a group mind? If 


13. STUDYING INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 


There are two important methods of Studying inter- 
personal relations. One is sociometry which has been des- 
cribed in detail in the second chapter. The second is social 
field analysis of the type which led Kurt Lewin to speak 
of social dynamics. Lewin found that interactions are not 
based upon objective facts alone but upon how they are 
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ng individuals, and each in his own 


way. He put forward the concept of life space meaning -the 
as perceived by him. 


individual’ and his environment 
There is a difference between environment as it is phy- 
f the individual who behaves 


sically and as it is in the eyes © 
in it. Two individuals in the same environment may psy- 


chologically be in very different environments. The social 
field means the social environment consisting not only of 
other persons present but also of those persons who may 
be physically absent but symbolically present. A son is 
aware of his mother’s reactions to what he is doing even 
though she is not with him. A wife may picture her hus- 
band doing things even when he is physically far away. 
He is a part of her social field. The life space includes the 
social field. In the analysis of social field people have 
mutual expectations and if these are not fulfilled there is 
conflict. These expectations are in terms of what each 


party perceives in any situation. 

In gr mics small groups are 
as oe E ii and later their behaviour is studied in 
terms of productivity, morale, and attitudes of members 
toward their leader 2” each other. Experiments have 
been made with small groups of boys engaged in specific 

; boys were similar Say Aas 


projects after the 5° 


perceived by interacti 


subjected to different 


telligence, socio-economic status an e 
was given by adults who were trained to lead in three 


rian lea 


ways. The authorita 
but ordered policies and rogrammes himself, dictated 
ted rigid obedience. The democratic 


orders and expe? x 
leader discussed policies and programmes with others, him- 
self joined work and worked through advice and sugges- 
tion. The laissez faire jeader allowed members to work as 
they liked and when they liked. He gave no advice or in- 
formation and embers had full freedom. Each group 
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worked on the same project under different leaderships- 
The same person worked as different types of leader and 
the same group of boys was asked to work under different 
types of leadership. The group climate or group atmosphere 
differed with the type of leadership. There was nothing 
favourable under laissez faire leadership. Under autho- 
ritarian leaders boys who were submissive did better and 
worked more, but only when the leader was present. Under 
democratic leaders boys went on working even when the 
leader was away and their morale was high. They were less 
hostile and aggressive toward each other and their leader. 

From these studies Lewin drew an important conclusion. 
Situations in which there are Opportunities for members 
to get involved in what is going on, to share in decisions 
and actions, have greater advantages than those in which 
Members were just passive lookers on. In the lecture 
method people only listen, take notes and work passively, 
but in the method of group discussion they actively parti- 
cipate in deciding and implementing their decision, they 
feel as if they are responsible for the decision, they are 
involved. Group discussion has proved more helpful when 
any new change has to be made in industry and in higher 
education where group participation means preparation, 
study and thinking for group discussion and lecture method 
has proved very ineffective in comparison. Even in day to 
day programmes of the school when and if students’ parti- 
cipation is assured through group discussion of the various 
items of any project they feel involved and work more 
wholeheartedly and with greater devotion and interest. 
A wise teacher always invites suggestions before, for ex- 
ample, organizing a hike, a dramatic show or a social func- 
tion. Once students feel that it is their responsibility they 
put in their best. 
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i4. EDUCATIONAL APPLICATION 
Educational theory and practice stress the need of under? 
standing individual children and providing for their in- 
dividual differences, and in this book such differences have 
been pointed out in connection with each mental activity 
of the child so that the teacher may keep them in mind in 
i he should not think on that 


account that the ideal educational system would be one in 


which each child has 4 teacher oF teachers all to himself. 
This chapter must have shown him that man is essentially 
a social being, that he shares is thoughts, feelings and 
actions with his fellows and that if he is to achieve his 
cherished ideals, he 0an do so only i saty, in co-opera- 


tion with others. There 15 c 
claims of the individual and society- Keepin: 
an individual different from every 


those traits which mê e l 
other of his group» we can help him to make healthy 
adjustments to others and work in co-operation with them 


for the realization © common ideals. , 
This is possible in ê well-orgamist ommunity to whom 
a group-mind may ibut n the sense discussed 
above, The group should have common ideals and strive 
for higher things through its leaders. Every notable teacher 
or headmaster has W° ed to build up such a community in 
his school, an! tress the tone and spirit which prevails 
or should prevail am g his students. Let us study some 
of the conditions which are conducive tO the promotion 

of such a spirit. $ 
In the first place, t school community must have a 
continuous existence: This means that not only the stat 
should continue put the students, t00, should remain at 
nable time. Such schools as have 


the institution reaso i h 
only three of fou sses cannot claim to build up a body 


of healthy traditions- security of tenure for the teachers is 
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of great advantage to the School as they help to keep alive 
the spirit and the tone of the school. 

Secondly, both teachers and pupils should have an ade- 
quate idea of the aims and ideals of the school. Through 
extra-curricular activities, group meetings, celebrations of 
anniversaries of national leaders, morning congregations 
and lectures, a Sentiment for the name and prestige of the 
school should be built up. What the school stands for is 
often expressed in a number of maxims Painted on the 
walls, inthe school motto prominently printed on exercise 


g college crest or the 
daily prayer. A sentiment for the school community is 
i association, common 


ceremonies 
and the like, 


Thirdly, by entering inter-schoo] tournaments or inter- 
School debates and competitions, pupils develop group 
self-consciousness and pride in all that their school does 
and achieves as a community, Healthy rivalry among 
schools, classes, hostels or groups formed on other bases 
heightens group feeling. 

Fourthly, each school 


in their school. 


Lastly, it is essential for a well-organised Community like 
the school to have intelligent and Socially inspired leaders. 
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-curricular activities will call forth 
refects from among stu- 
neral body of students 


A number of extra 
secretaries, presidents, captains, P 
dents, and if the staff help the ge 
to make a wise choice, they will not only have a band of 
young enthusiasts ready to share their responsibilities, but 


also cultivate a healthy social spirit among their pupils. 
teacher to assume the role 


Of course, it is possible for the 

of a leader, and he may be able to fill that role very suc- 
cessfully, but generally students do not accept him as such 
for the gap in age is too wide. A student Jeader can be a 
More effective guide, par mong grown-up pupils, 
for they learn more from t s than from 
their teacher. 

Such schools are an asset to the country for they culti- 
vate a healthy social spirit in which competition and co- 
Operation are happily blended and which readily transforms 
itself into the national spirit. Discipline among such schools 
is easy and presents no problems. A residential school has 
an advantage over where pupils meet eacy 


a day school 
Other and the teachers either he class-room or on the 


in t 
Playground. If hostels are close to the school and if every 
student lives in the hostel. there are 


larger opportunities for 
organising group activities and more common interests. 


ticularly at 
heir own companion! 


QUESTIONS 
is the most important thing.” 


the school 
d show what you will do to 


1. “The tone of 
Explain this remark ani 
develop a healthy tone 17 your school. ? 

sychological characteristics of a well- 


2 What would you do to secure 


3. What do you un a “group mind”? How is 
he teacher ? 


it helpful to t 
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- What is social climate? How 


. Discuss the role 


. Allport: Social Psy 


. McDougall: An Introd: 
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- How does a crowd differ from a community? How 


would you build a well-organised school community? 
at are the basic instinctive factors in group beha- 

viour and how should the teacher use them for the 

moral education of children ? 

Suggestion is an influence which may harm or benefit 


children. Discuss what use the teacher should make 
of it. 


Discuss the role of imitation in education, 


would you impove the 
nd school? : 
Competition and co-operation if 


social climate of your class a 
Discuss the role of 
education, 


of teacher as a leader of his pupils. 
der should he be and how should he 


Proceed to improve the tone of the school? 
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Chapter | Intelligence and its Measurement 
Twentyiwo 


l. INTELLIGENT BEHAVIOVR 


EVERY teacher is conscious of individual differences in in- 
telligence among his pupils. Some are bright, others dull. 
Some adapt themselves to new situations easily, while 
Some are quick, others slow: 
others with much painstaking 
© problems directly and quickly, 
m for a long time. The teacher 
understands that these are differences of intelligence and 
though he teaches them all alike, all Pupils do not derive 
the same benefit from his teaching, 


They are alert and their 


Perceive clearly. They assimilate 
new impressions and are able to retain and recall them 


better. They have a fertile imagination and in meeting 
new situations are able to manipulate ideas actively. They 
move about with confidence, have Strong interests and are 
able to review, criticise and improve upon, their achieve- 
ments. They are able to rise above their physical weak- 
nesses or social handicaps and are sensitive to changes in 
their environment. They take delight in thinking and act- 
ng in new directions and Solving baffling problems. They 
have helped to change the course and direction of human 
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life and history and our achievements in art, culture, 
philosophy, science and industry are due to them. 


2. MEASURING INTELLIGENCE 


That there are levels of intelligence has been recognised 
cated. There are degrees 


ever since man began to be edu 
of resourcefulness, alertness oF intelligence and some are 
believed to be more gifted than others. Every teacher ranges 
his class in order of merit and his judgment is based on 
Observations of pupils under varying situations. But even 
long acquaintance does not provide more than 2 rough 
basis for judgment. In the first place, the teacher’s obser- 
vation is not varied enough, and in the second, he often 
takes into account qualities like cleanliness, manners, the 
colour of eyes and the like which have nothing to do with 
intelligence. His judgment, therefore, remains unscientific. 
The first successful attempt to measure intelligence was 
y by Alfred Binet, a 


made early in the present centur. b 
by the school authorities 


French psychologist. He was asked by t : i 
of Paris to devise’ way of distinguishing the bright pupils 
from the dull. Is there 2ny, way of telling which children 
cannot profit by the ordinary kind of teaching so that we 
can pick them out and place them in special schools where 
they can be taught what they can learn and not hamper 
the progress of others? This was the problem which Binet 
Frans (otek, Eo SY that in order to distinguish 

children from the sub-normal, he 


intellectually norm: cee i 
must find out some means of measuring intelligence, that 
no single test would do, and that children increase in 


ability as they grow UP- with these assumptions he devised 
with the help of Simon, @ number of tests, graded in ditt 
culty according to age and requiring information of a non- 
scholastic nature which every normal child of a particula 
age could be expected to possess. He had to try these rae 
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on a large number of children of different ages to stand- 
ardize them, that is, to make sure that they suited children 
of a certain age level. Thus these tests had to be tried again 
and again and revised frequently before they could be 
offered as an accurate measuring device. The scale of tests 
is known as the Binet-Simon scale, 


an younger children; a five-year-old { i 
an a four-year-old. With this yardstic 
he proceeded to find Out what children of different ages 


can know and perform, As many as 200 children were 
Studied in the first 


More intelligent th, 


Standardized. 
Binet’s pioneer work 
taken up in other count 


» in England by Cyril Burt. The best revision 
is that of Terman. 
3. INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


A few samples of tests are given for the benefit of the 
reader. 


BINET SCALE TESTS 
Three years 4 
1, Pointing out nose, eyes and mouth, 
2, Repeating two numbers, 
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3. Enumerating the objects in a picture. 
4. Giving one’s own surname. 
5. Repeating a sentence like: “It is hot, let me go”. 


Five years 
1. Comparing two weights. 
2. Copying a figure, a square, for example. 
3. Repeating a sentence of ten syllables. 
4. Forming a triangle from two triangles. 
5. Counting four coins. 


Eight years 
Finding omissions jn a picture. 
Counting backwards from 20 to I. 
Giving differences from memory. 

. Repeating five digits. 
Giving the date, month an 


AbBwWN >= 


d year. 


TERMAN’S STANFORD REVISION TESTS 


Three years 
Pointing to parts of the body- 


Naming familiar objects. 
Enumeration of objects in pictures. 
Repeating six to seven syllables. 
Giving the family name. 


Giving sex. 


DANPwna 


Five years 

Comparing weights. 

Naming colours. 

Aesthetic comparison. 

Giving definitions in terms of use. 

Putting 2 triangles together to make a rectangle 

. Performing a2 triple order: Putting a key on the 


table, shutting the door and bringing a book 


Sa 


anea 
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Eight years 
1. The ball-and-field test. 
2. Counting backwards from 20 to 1. 
3. Comprehension e. &-, what will you do if a play- 
mate hits you without meaning to do so? 
4. Giving similarities. 
5. Definitions superior to use. 
6. Vocabulary, 20 words. 

The Stanford revision, first published by Terman in 1916, 
has been most popular. 
level from three to ten, eight at age twelve, six at age four- 
teen, and six each at the “ay 
adult”? levels. In 1936, Term: 


The usefulness of the me 
been greatly enhanced by the conce 


group, Binet assigned it to that 
all the tests upto and including 


tests, he is backward. Thus an eight-year-old may have 
the mental age of six or a six-year-old May have the mental 


It included six tests at each age — 
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age, often expressed as M. A. repre- 
tal development attained by a child, 
average mental development 
The concept of mental age is 
o the psychology of mental 
s- 

seven and eight years, 


age of eight. Mental 
sents the level of men 
as expressed in terms of the 
of children of a given age. 
an important contribution t 
development and individual difference: 

Three children whose ages are six, 
may have the same mental age of seven, and yet the first 
one is bright, the second normal, and the third back- 
ward. How are we to distinguish between the three having 
the same mental age? This js done by obtaining the ratio 


of the chronological age to the mental age of the indivi- 
called Intelligence Quotient 


dual, that is, by finding the so- 
or I. Q. The mental age is divided by the chronological age 
and the result multiplied by 100 to avoid decimals, and 
this gives us the I. Q- Thus the child whose chronological 
age is six and mental age nine, has an I. Q. of 150, but a 
child with the chronological age of twelve and the mental 
age of nine has an I. Q. of 75. The child whose C. A. 
(chronological age) is the same as his M. A. (mental age) 
has an I. Q. of 100. It is expressed in the following formula. 
Ke aioe AL 
ATEN x 100.=T. Q. 
nce Quotient was devised by 


ellige! 
popularity is due 


The concept of Int 3 
Stern, a German psychologist, but its 
mainly to its adoption by Terman. 

For the purpose of calculating mental age, if there are 
six tests to a given agè level, each test scored means two 
months added to, and each failure, two months subtracted 
from, the mental age. For the purpose of calculating the 
I. Q. 16 is treated as the highest chronological age and in 
testing the intelligence of an adult, his chronological age 
will be considered as 16 regardless of his actual age. The 
reason is that experimental studies have shown that basic 
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intelligence does not increase appreciably after 
means that mental ages of 
those of children, 

From the above account it would be clear that children 
of the same mental age may have different I. Q.’s and child- 
ren of the same I, Q. may have different chronological ages. 


16. This 
adults are not as meaningful as 


S: Noes DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE 


There is a wide range of differences in intelligence. At the 


Above 140 


Genius or ‘near’ genius 
120—140 


110—120 
90—110 


Very superior intelligence 
Superior intelligence 

Average or normal intelligence 
Dull, backward 

Dull, feeble-minded 

Definitely feeble-minded 


Morons or high class imbeciles 
Imbeciles 
Idiots 


» for both are 6 per cent 
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ye 130. Nature seems to have 


a 
s are those whose I.Q. is abo 
the super-normal. 


b 
alanced the sub-normal with 
6. TYPES OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


As ha à 
has already been pointed out, & large number of exten- 
-Simon scale of tests have 


ae and revisions of the Binet _tests 
ae made in many countries, and hundreds of intelligence 
Ms ar in use. These can be cl 
pes a to form we may classi 
ae a al tests, according to the nu 
i e tested we speak of individual 
a classify them according to the 
Paes and speak of pre- 

yee tests. There is & good deal o 
S se types but the first two bases O 
sually accepted for purposes of study. 
i The Binet-Simon tests, Y evera 
ndividual tests. They can be given 0 

a time and usually require forty to sixt 


each child. It means that 0 
children can be tested at any 0 . In the beginning 
these tests were used only for exceptio individuals and 
ut with their growing 


therefore offered no difficulty, 
ce of their usefulness, 


ages OT grades of 
school, primary: secondary OT 
f overlapping among 


f classification are 


| revisions, are 
ne person at 
y minutes for testing 
limited number of 


Popularity and a general acceptan 
quicker methods are needed. Secondly, these tests are 
f “ verbal questions and 


e consist © 
annot be used with 


as Ross puts it, and c 
who for one reason Or the other 


largely linguistic. 
verbal answers”, 
illiterates or with those 

have language disability- They take for granted an average 
ability to understand. speak and read a language, and this 
ability is not universal. irdly, these tests are instruments 
only when administered trained examiners. A trained 
examiner must have, besides considerable general tact and 
skill in handling individual children, special insight of 
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on the basis of time taken and 
attempts before final achieve- 
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sts to which responses can be re- 


consist of a series of te 
The testing material is in 


corded on paper by the children. 
the form of sheets of paper or @ booklet distributed to 
children or adults and they are required to give their 
answers either in yes or no, OF by underlining portions of 
tests, or in brief verbal replies and the like. 
(1) Underline the word which is most nearly oppo- 
site in meaning to the word in capital letters. 
WISE....---clever, angry, foolish, slow, rough. 


(2) Complete the following 
(a) A cow GIVES... +++ 
(b) A fan gives...» 
(c) A lamp gives.. 


(3) Underline the best answer. 
Cats are useful animals because—they eat mice, 


they are afraid of dogs. they are gentle. 

In an hour the child can deal with eight or ten items 
in each of a dozen of SO tests. By means of such group 
tests thousands of children of a given age may be tested at 
one place at the same time. These records are also very 
easy to value; the correct answers are supplied by the 
examiner or the psychologists and the valuation can be 
done by teachers. Before giving the tests the group of child- 
ren are given detai bout the procedure. 


led instructions @ 

World War I provided an urgent need for means of test- 
ing many persons in a short time and the psychologists 
devised the Army Alpha test, 2 group examination which 
was administered to 1,750,000 men between September, 
Since the war a large number of 


1917 and January, 1919. 
improved group tests have been constructed. Dr. Ballard’s 


and Professor Thompson’s group tests are quite well known 
Usually individual tests are regarded as being the aa 
accurate tests of intelligence. The examiner comes in close 
personal contact with the child and can observe his total 
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children. Such estimates based on the mood and preference 
of the teacher or on the qualities of the pupils may or may 
intelligence or attainment. 


d? How important are they? 
How should they be worded? What marks should be 


awarded for various degrees of imperfections in answers ? 

i i of the examiner have much 
to do with the success of pupils. When examination work 
ber of examiners, quite an 
d, ranging from 30 per 


l. Akbar was the son of... cain 


1. Bairam Khan; 2, Humayun; 3, Babar; 4. Timur. 
2. The river Nile falls ILO Meare ve 

1. The Arabian sea; 2. The Mediterranean; 3. The 

Persian Gulf; 4, The Red Sea, 


Correct ones; the hest answer tests in which four short 
answers are given to a question and the pupils are asked 
to pick out the best answer; and matching tests in which 
pupils are expected to match definitions to correct words, 
and the like. In all these tests the system of scoring Ap 
agreed on beforehand and the differences in the marking 
of a paper are not so great. 
A test is said to be reliable when it yields the same re- 
sults on repetition. If it yields different results from pins 
to time, it cannot be accepted as reliable, The reliability 
of intelligence tests is measured by Correlating the se 
Obtained by a number of applications of those yery tes 
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to the same children at different times. Of course, much 
time must elapse between these repetitions. The bright 
child will continue to score high and the backward child 
continue to score low. Often duplicate testing is possible 
when two distinct tests are available and their reliability 
can be measured by correlating them. The 1937 Stanford 
revision of the Binet-Simon scale is available in two forms 
and the scores obtained from them can be correlated. 
Theoretically, the coefficient of reliability should be 1.00, 
but in practice it varies from 85 to .95. If the correlation 
is not high, either one of the tests is unreliable or if the 
s repeated, the test may be unreliable or the 


same test i 
t may be faulty. 


method of administering i 
A test is said to be valid when it does measure what it 


purports to measure. But how are we to know whether a 
test measures intelligence? This can be determined by find- 
ing the correlations between the test and some independent 
criterion. Thus the validity of a new test of intelligence 
would be determined by correlating it with some recognised 
group test, Or better, with the Stanford-Binet tests, with 
the estimates of inelligence given by a reliable teacher or 


with school marks. 

9, WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE ? 
It is easie igence than to define it and 
phychologists ha re time in devising intelligence 
tests than in defining the term intelligence. And those who 
have made an attempt at definition do not agree. It is 
more helpful to describe the chief characteristics of intelli- 
gent behaviour, as has been done in the beginning of this 
d and fast definition. Let us 


chapter, than to seek a hard 
study some well-known definitions as well as theories of 


ntelligence- - : $ 
Binet defined intelligence as judgment or common 


r to measure intell 
ve spent mo 
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sense, initiative, the ability to adapt oneself, to judge well, 
understand well, reason well”. According to him there are 
three phases of intelligent behaviour: the ability to take 
and maintain a definite direction, the ability to make 
adjustments for the attainment of a goal and the power 
of self-criticism. Terman says, “An individual is intelligent 
in proportion as he is able to carry on abstract thinking.” 
Stern thought of intelligence as “a general adaptability to 
new problems and conditions of life”. Thorndike considers 
it “as the power of good responses from the point of view 
of truth or fact”. Woodworth indentifies it with general 
adaptability, the ability to adjust means to ends and to 
reach a goal. Many Psychologists have defined it simply as 
the ability to learn, but most are agreed that it helps us 
to meet new situations, to adapt ourselves to changing 
environments and to solve problems. It is a composite 
function of the mind and is innate. It is mental alertness. 

We may distinguish four distinct views about the nature 
of intelligence. In the first place, there is the popular view 
describing intelligence as a general “‘all-pervading mental 
power” which helps us to solve Problems and make success- 
ful adjustments to new situations. It is “all-round mental 
efficiency” which enables people to do equally well in all 
types of work. Spearman calls it the monarchic view as it 
takes one supreme power directing the rest. Opposed to f it 
may be considered the anarchic theory of Thorndike which 
regards intelligence as a general name for a number of 
specific abilities. They haye some common elements but 
these common elements do not make up the whole of in 
telligence, nor is all intelligence of the same kind. All 
specific abilities are independent of one another. Knowing 
a person’s ability in one direction, we can infer absolutely 
nothing of his ability in other directions. If a child is good 
in history, absolutely nothing can be judged from it about 
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his achievement. in chemistry, music or painting. This is 
an extreme form of the oligarchic view which accepts a 
limited group of abilities and regards each mind as a 
sample group.. Binet, as we have seen above, emphasised 
three distinct manifestations of intelligence, and Godfrey 
H. Thomson urged that in any mental activity a number 
of mental qualities come into operation. Tite latest theory 
is that of Spearman and is known as the Two Factor 
Theory. He- believes that a general intellectual factor 
which he calls g for abbreviation, influences to a greater 
or lesser degree all mental activity, but it does so in co- 
operation with a number of specific factors which he calls 
s. The general factor g js constant for any one individual, 
but the specific factors s vary in any one individual, for 
example, talent for music, ability in mathematics or faci- 
The different intellectual 


lity of expression, and so on. ni 
performances of any one individual have a positive rela- 


tion to each other and this grouping is due to the pre- 
sence and working of g, the general factor. But each type 
of performance js determined by the specific factor s. 
There are many 5S but only one g for one individual. 
Although the g factor is present and working, in every 
ability, its influence may not be equal. All behaviour in- 
volves some amount of g and the general quality of an 
individual’s performance in any direction will tend to be 
h or low according to the amount or degree of g he 
ho show ability for one 


s why people w 
an average, to show ability in other 


hig! ) 
possesses. That i 


thing are likely, 0D Eicu snow i 
directions as well. If a person is inferior in one line, he is 


likely to be so in others too, as he has a low degree of g. 
But, besides, mental activities derive their special cha- 
from various kinds of special abilities or 
factors. The reason why some people 
and inferior in another is that 


racteristics 
qualities known as 5 
are superior in one line 
E. P,..39 
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‘while’ their g is Constant, their » factors are variable and 
uninfluenced'by g. Spearman’s two-factor theory is called 
eclectic because it seeks to harmonise all the others. 


10.. LIMITATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The commonest and also the weakest objection raised 
against intelligence tests is that they seek to measure in- 
telligence about which there is no agreement among psy- 
chologists. It is futile to measure a power or function about 
which there is lack of definite understanding, Such an 
objection may seem to upset the very foundation of intelli- 
gence tests, but it does not. For do we not measure electri- 
city by what it does, though there is no universally accepted 
definition of it? Mind, life or matter cannot be expressed 
in any hard and fast definition, but is it any argument 
against the study of psychology, biology or physics? 
Again, it is objected that tests measure intelligence only 
indirectly, through language spoken or printed. Children 
from better homes are likely to score better than those 
from poor oncs. Psychologists admit the force of this objec- 
tion, but think that home conditions do not modify the 
result to any serious degree. No doubt environment may 
stimulate or discourage intellectual activity, but tests cam 
be slightly modified to suit changes in environment. 
Intelligence tests are also not adequately standardized 
and do not predict with absolute certainty success in schoo! 
or industry. They are not perfect measures of intelligence: 
and in several types of work intelligence alone does not 
make for success. A typist may be more intelligent tha? 
other typists in his office, but may not be a good typist- 
man may be intelligent enough to succeed in business an 
yet his moral standard may stand in his way. It is man s 
total personality which should be measured and it is 0 
such measurements that our estimate of his future succes’ 


pA 
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should be based. Finally, while correlation between intelli- 
gence and achievements in such subjects as arithmetic, his- 
tory or reading is high, the correlation in the case of 
manual skill, music or drawing is often low. All this means 
that intelligence tests must be supplemented by tests of 
other special abilities, attitudes and personality traits. 
Happily, workers in the field are conscious of these 


limitations. 
lf. VALUES OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Tn the first place, as Ross has pointed out, intelligence tests 
have helped us to reach certain broad conclusions about 
human nature and its growth. Even though psychologists 
any one definition of intelligence, they 
some intellective quality” which can 
idely distributed and 


are not agreed upon 
accept that there is “ 


be tested. Secondly, this quality is so W. 
the range of individual differences is so large that the fact 


Cannot be ignored by education. The psychology of indivi- 
dual differences has influenced educational practice. 
Thirdly, the mental age of a person does not normally con- 
tinue to grow after the age of sixteen. The Stanford scale 
puts the mental age of an adult at sixteen and a half and 
Subsequent studies have confirmed his conclusions. Fourth- 
ly, the intelligence quotient remains practically the same 
throughout the period of growth and is not affected by 


Schooling, “To call any one 4 ‘born fool’ is at least sound 
manners.”! This shows that 


Psychology, if it is deplorable 

intelligence is an innate character. While it may be stimu- 

lated by environment, it is not increased by it. 
Intelligence tests were originally used to measure the 

ability of school children as a means of educational guid- 

ance, and they have fulfilled that object in no mean mea- 


1 Ross: Groundwork of Educotional Psychology, p. 230. 
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sure. Today we are able to predict the possibilities of | 


individuai children and thereby direct their mental growth 
accordingly. If parents know. the intelligence of theif 
children, they would not attempt to force them into careers 
for which they are not fit and much waste of time and 
Money would be eliminated. Many adults are unhappy 1% 
their lot mostly because they have no ability for the work 
into which chance has thrown them. Intelligence tests would 
also reveal to parents and teachers more reliably whether 
their children are Working to their fu 
children develop bad habits because th 
quick and are not given enough work t 
And many lose interest in school work 


ey are bright and 
o keep them busy: 
because they at? 


| 
. 


{ 
ll capacity. Many 


too slow for it or connot reach it intellectually. If the 10° 


telligence and ability of each child is known, the parent 
can plan for his Career, and the teacher can adapt his tea 
ching to the needs of each. Intelligence tests can be a 20° 
check on the teacher’s work. If the attainment of any lass 
does not correspond to their scores in intelligence tests, 
the subject is not being properly Studied. It may mea? 
that teaching is inefficient or there is some other distracting 
circumstance. In either case it helps the teacher to dis- 
cover the cause. Teacher’s judgments about his work an ; 
pupils can be checked and Corrected with the help of 1” 
telligence tests. y 
Intelligence tests serve to classify pupils into homogen 
ous groups. The I. Q. remains constant, but it cannot 
the basis of classification. Grading should be done on n 
basis of mental age and special provision can be made k 
pupils of each group with a view to promoting their aa 
round growth and development. With special classes i 
gifted children as well as backward children, the teach 
can be confident of reaching every pupil of his class a? 
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helping him to make the most of his opportunity in the’ 


classroom. 
; Many colleges use intelligence tests as a basis for select- 
ing new admissions. In Indian universities all and sundry 
are admitted without any regard to their ability to profit 

t a number of lives 


by college education. The result is tha 

are wasted by failures and the academic standards tend to” 
be lowered. The best course is to correlate the high school 
score with the score of intelligence tests and judge proba- 


ble college success or failure on its basis. 
Intelligence tests are also being used for the selection of 


Personnel in several types of industry. Many progressive 
schools maintain vocational guidance departments which, - 
on the basis of tests, advise pupils avout suitable careers: 

Besides, tests are being devised to measure personality- 
traits like temperament, suggestibility, and the movement 


for mental measurement promises well. 
INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT ON 
INTELLIGENCE Nellie 
r 5 that the two aspects of life 
and environment are interwoven: 
and cannot be separated and 
ucation is not to, 


12 


We have seen in Chapte 
embraced under heredity 
from the time of birth, 
Studied in pure form. ‘The problem for educatic 
decide a choice between the two aspects of life, but to, 
know how the best possible environmen’ can be provided. 
for every child so that he oF she gets from his or her entire 
inherited endowment ali the value that isin its Hore we 
Indicate briefly the nature of studies made in this direction 
and ‘the conclusions suggested. 
One study inquires ip intelli 
Collects large data ‘of “resemblance 
Children to see if their scores Can be correl 
that in general parents of high intelligence ten 


sence runs in families and 
pl between parents and 
elated: Tt is found 
d to have’ 
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than do parents of lower 
ally true, for there are many 
s the possibility that parents 
be better off economically 
r environment, at home and 
Corer intelligence. Heredity 
Ponsible for intelligence. Very 


ome environment. It has to be 
al tests such as the intelligence 
tests. 


i - Several factors complicate 
the interpretation of the results 


i © re-testing, often children are 
aot correctly appraised in the first test. Several studies have 


shown that a single test is not enough even if the test is 


given by a very shrewd examiner. Tests, therefore, should 
be repeated at intervals. 
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13. CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
The main object of education is to foster the growth and 
development of individual gifts and responsibilities and 


for its realisation children must be daily observed under 
many conditions and the progress of each child as he passes 
through the school must be recorded. This record should 
help to interpret the individual child to many people, to 
the child himself and his parents, to his teacher, to his 
Subsequent teachers and other people who are interested 
in his welfare. They will need information about his in- 
tellectual ability, his attainments, his social relations, his 
emotional development, in order to provide a basis for 
advice on important decisions at any period or to help him 
Out of special difficulties which may arise. Such records are 
called cumulative because they are carried from year to 

year and are passed on from one teacher to another. — 
These records should be based on systematic observation 
of each individual child and should be 

As soon as the child joins the scho 
Physical, mental and social make-up 
es with details about his family, hea 
to know pertaining to his growth Š 
teso records, aloud, bevfllediine TROMEOU aa eae 
Plete picture dealing with all the essential aspects © 
growth. He will be constantly co 
and with what his companions are. In 
18 Very important for proper emotional 
child will learn to accept criticism 45 ^ 
A cumulative record should be a co-opera 
hs is not the responsibility of one single t 
eachers work together on it. Parents ee ae ak 
f autobiogtaP yy. Under proper 


ae May write a sort of A 
ts about his personal life an can keep a fairly reliable 


guidance students of older lasses 


mpared Wi 


development. 
means of growth. 
tive enterprise. 
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was right in insisting that his scale could be used for child- 
ten living in a fairly homogeneous environment. Thus it 
is clear that tests for Indian children must be based on 
Indian subjects and must be standardized and validated 
with reference to Indian children. Comparison of tests or 
-of scores by children from different countries on the same 
scale proves nothing for though intelligence is innate yet 
it can never be isolated from the effects of environment 
which varies from country to country and race to race and 
which starts working very early in life. 

The first attempt at standardizing mental tests in India 
was made by Dr. C. H. Rice of Lahore. It was an adapta- 
ition of the Binet scale and is described in his book The 
Hindustani Binet-Performance Point Scale. The tests were 
meant primarily for Panjabi children and were in Urdu 
and Panjabi but with slight changes: could be used in 
Hindi. The next notable attempt was made by V. V. Kamat 
in 1939. He issued a revision of the Binet tests which 
‘could be used for Marathi and Kanarese speaking children. 
More than 1000 children were examined. He found that 
the range of 1.Q.’s is much greater in India going as high as 
165. In 1942 Dr. Sohan Lal of U. P, constructed and stand- 
-atdized a verbal group test of intelligence for 11 plus 
*school-going children of the U, P. 


Since then Teachers’ 
Training Colleges through their experimental psychology 


‘departments and psychological bureaus and institutes have 
undertaken the work of Constructing and standardizing 
untelligence tests. Most of them are adaptations of the 
‘Stanford Revision. Pandit L. S. Jha, Dr. S. Jalota and 
‘Dr. S. M. Mohsin have done some useful work in this 
direction. Pandit Jha adapted the Simplex Mental Test by 
‘C. A. Richardson in Hindi, Dr. Jalota prepared a group 
-verbal test for use among college students, and Dr. Mohsin 
thas completed the standardization of a verbal group test 


FAN 


+. 
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of intelligence in Hindi. A fe i ù 
5 ew test items from i 

scale are given below. Sects 


I. 

1, Cats are useful because 
(a) they catch mice 
(b) they are good 
(c) they fight dogs 

2. We buy watches because 
(a) their sound is sweet 
(b) they have hands in them 
(c) they giye time 

3, We drink water because 
(a) it is cold 
(b) it freezes 
(c) it quenches thirst 


ad: Drinking: 
c), brass (d) stone 


1. Eating: Bre 
(b) iron ( 


(a) water 
2, Cap: Head: Shoe: 

(a) hand (b) shirt (c) feet (d) finger 
3. Bars: Hearing: Byes: 

(a) stool (b) hand (c) seeing (d) playing 


ill. 
n Basudeo and Basudeo is older 


1. If Sham is older tha 
isan Chandi, how is Sham to Chandi? 
(b) elder (c) better (d) equal 


(a) younger 
ies or steal. Savitri is a good 


girl. What will she do? 
(c) both (d) nothing 
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3. My net is so small that long or fat fish will not be 
` caught in it. I hear one fish has been caught. It 
must be 
(a) long (b) fat (c) both (d) neither 
for all pupils of classes VI to XI 
orms for different ages and classes 
the difference between the score 
nd the norm for the class or age- 


group I. B, (Index of Brightness) is obtained. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What do you understand by Intelligence Tests? Discuss 
their value and limitations, 

2. How do you obtain the Intelligence Quotient of a 
child? Explain Mental Age and show how pupils may 
have different 1.Q.’s with the sam 


Aw 
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asure intelligence without defining it? 

F itions, and say which you 

accept and why, i 

5. Discuss the value 


and limitations of Binet’, tests and 
show how th 


ey are supplemented by 


other.. types of 
tests. i ye 
6. What do you understand by Standardization of Tests? 
Discuss t 


he ‘characteristics of su 


ch a test. Does environ; 
ment make any difference to ij 


ntelligence 2 gs 
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Chapter Attainments and their Measurement 
Twentythree 


examination acts as an impet 


us to young people for intense 
study, encourages fuller 1 


earning and promotes clear and 


nder their stress young people 
enter into a spirit of rivalry to achieve better and higher. 


a means of discovering 


unless we can determine the Tesults 


method. 
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Examinations help to standardize instruction in schools 
or educational institutions subject to them. They have 
often been used as much as a test of teachers as of pupils, 
and the quality of a school has often been judged by the 
number of pupils who have successfully passed or dis- 


tinguished themselves in examinations. 


2. THEIR FAILURE 


Of latë the traditional system of examinations has beer 
and criticised. It tries to examine 


severely condemned 
at the same time and with the same 


thousands of pupils 
yardstick. It assumes that the needs and abilities of all 
pupils at a certain age level are identical, that curricula 


and courses are adjusted to them, that the standards of 
assessment are unchanging and the opinions and judg- 
ments of examiners are invariably infallible. All these 
assumptions have been strongly questioned during recent 


years. Modern psychology has clearly shown that indivi- 
duals vary in a large number of ways and the mere fact 


that a pupil has not been able to cope successfully with a 
certain type of examination should not be enough to con- 
demn him as incapable of working with others who have 
passed. It may very often mean that the examination is not 
suitable either as a means of discovering the weakness of 
pupils or as a basis of remedying them. They serve neither 
diagnosis nor prognosis, that is, they can neither find out 
special aptitudes, talents or abilities, or special difficulties 
in various subjects, nOr forecast or predict future pos- 


sibilities of pupils. They trea : 


t them all as one uniform 
mass, the difference of a few marks may spell disaster and 
Mar a promising career. 


In the name of fairness, detach- 
ment and impartiality, 


examiners prefer to know nothing 
more about the pupil except what is revealed in the written 
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papers and very often that 


is not an adequate yardstick 
‘with which to measure the p 


upils’ effort or achievement. 
Such a system could have worked in an age when a 
selected few were needed to man the services, but today 
when we wish to educate everybody, 
and girl to develop all that is best in 
to all of them the benefits of the hi 
when opportunities of useful employment and social ser- 
vice are so large that every individual can turn to advant- 
‘age his or her ability, the problem is not to pick and 
choose but to diagnose the type of ability cach individual 
has and then provide Opportunities for its maximum 
growth and development. To this end the present system 
of examination is not at all helpful. 


In a number of countries Systematic enquiries have been 
made i inati 


to enable every boy 
him or her, to extend 
ghest education, and 


a valid and reliable measur 
their products. It has bee 


en taught. There 
king and the per- 
er plays all too important a part. 
“Their weakness consists in their un- 
ciousness in the wor 
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of varying needs, interests and capacities, and “the stress 
is laid on the external examinable aspects of subjects rather 
than on the deeper spiritual aspects. The scholars are sub- 
jected to periodic strains and anxieties which have adverse 
effects on the health of body and mind. Initiative and 
spontaneous work are discouraged in them as well as in 
their teachers, because they do not make for good exa- 
mination results.” 

The most commonly used type of examination is the 
essay type. The pupils are asked to write their answers in 


the form of essays and the questions almost always begin 


with words: “Describe”, “Discuss”, “Explain”, “Compare” 


and the like. 
3. ATTAINMENT TESTS 
group tests of intelligence it was 


suggested that “new-type” Or “objective-type” examinations 


should be devised and used in schools. These have been 
s and because they are designed 


modelled on intelligence test y 
to measure attainment Or achievement, that is, the degree 
of proficiency or progress made by pupils in the mastery of 

d attainment or achievement 


school subjects, they are calle me 
tests. They seek to assess the results of organised training 


and instruction. Ifthey are valid and correct they help to 
determine the change in pupils resulting from educational 
devices, methods, material or programmes. Such determina- 
tion is of great value to teachers, headmasters, superin- 
tendents and instructors, in fact to everybody who is in 
some way connected with the education of children. They 
may have been emphasising some phase of the curriculum, 
using some new method of instruction, some special text- 
book or some plan of work or adding or removing some 


With the perfection of 


1 The New Examiner, P- 8. 
EP Pol 
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activity from the school programme, and they need $ 
know the outcomes of their effort. Tests of attainme 
reveal what items should be continued and what iem 
should be modified or discarded. The games instructor wi 
need them to find out if a particular activity or presen 
is serving the purpose for which it was introduced, and 5o. 
wili the librarian to aoe Rees ae aor 
i ice is of any benefit to ders. 
N AE SNE in school work and service is nee 
sible unless teachers are able to find out fairly reliably 
the results or effects of their methods and plans on the 
class as a whole and on each individual pupil. i 
Attainment tests may be teacher-made or standardized 
and both are of various types which we shall now discuss. 


4. TEACHERS TESTS 


Tests devised by teachers may be subjective or objective. 
Subjective tests are those in which a teacher’s personal 
opinion, feeling or prejudice enters into the assessment of 
a pupil’s achievement. Very often the general impression 
he has formed about the neatness, courtesy and smartness 
of a pupil weighs much more than any accurate and relia- 
able evidence of his progress or ability. The mood and 
disposition of the moment is the main factor and there is 
no criterion by which the teacher’s judgment can be veri- 
fied or checked by others. Such judgments cannot be 
accepted as true and reliable for the very simple reason 
that the teacher himself is likely to change them and they 
are not supported or confirmed by other teachers of the 
same class. No doubt they are based on intimate knowledge 
obtained from personal contacts and go a long way towards 
indicating what a pupil can or cannot achieve, but too 
often teachers are unduly influenced by personal feeling 
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and the classes are so large that it is not possible to give 
sufficient time to individual children. : 

Another type of teacher's test is the oral examination 
conducted by one or more teachers through oral questions 
and answers. In the past when classes were small this was 
a very common method of testing. In higher stages this 
method takes the form of interviews. But when the num- 
ber is large it becomes impossible for a teacher to know 
every pupil’s work well enough to be accurate in his judg- 
ment. Pupils who are nervous, shy, less talkative or smart 
are likely to be judged lower than they deserve to be. 
Again, teachers differ in their methods of assessment and 
their likes and dislikes may enter into their judgment. 
This method is extensively used in lower classes where 
children are too young to take written examinations, f 

A third type of teacher's test is the written examination. 
Its use is very widespread. Pupils are given written or 
printed questions and expected to answer them in writing 
within a prescribed time limit. The most common is the 
essay type and pupils are expected to recall and write a 
Most important facts, principles or processes etc. The need, 
value and failure of such tests have already been discussed 
in the first two sections of this chapter. ‘The factor ia 
chance or luck plays t00 important a part in written oy 
minations because questions Cover only a sens io 
Subjects and it is possible for a pupil to know the Tes 


the course very well and yet fail. 


With the success and popularity $ d and value 
gence teachers have begun to realise the meiri 


of what are usually called «new type” objective cae ay 
are independent of the personal feeling, preju% ch 
attitude of the teacher and will yield the same fie j pe 
given by different teachers OF by the same vee fe i F 
ferent times. Subjective factors which enter into the traci- 


of group tests of intelli- 


9. CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 
The most promising agency for the treatment of children 
with serious behaviour 
ments is the child guid 
petent Psychologists, ps 
workers with Sufficien 
sional staff of routine work. It can 
the child’s Problems and su 


approach. The first is to obtain all available 
about the child’s past and the environment in which he has 
been brought up and in which he lives, The 
intensive examination of the child himself. F 


- This is the case 
in the earlier chapter. 
Facts of his home and family background and his school 


work come in handy to give clues regarding the possible 
Cause of his difficulty. Secondly, the child is given a 


or tests for infections and 


Thirdly, there is the Psycho 
of intel] 


glandular weakness are given. 


i logical. examination consisting 
igence tests, tests of i 


q 
y 
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Sita g diagnostic tests to find out any special dis- 
saad 3 he psychologist is often able to secure evidence 
ol ling personal and social traits. Fourthly, the psy- 

latrist interviews the Child in an informal manner so as 


Fe elicit the child’s own view of his conduct and his view 
of parents and relatives. He tries to win his confidence so 
hout reserve and 


that the child can talk to him freely wit 

gives reliable clues to his motives. Then all four—the so- 
cial workers, the physician, the psycologist and the psy- 
chiatrist--sit down to a conference, diagnose the child’s 


difficulty and recommend treatment. This treatment is an 
d to differ with individual 


ai individual matter and is boun 
children ranging from medicine to change of environment 
and play facilities, from a change in parental attitude to 
an allowance of money. Naturally, treatment has to be 
continued over a period of time and much follow-up work 

will be called for. 

j Available studies indicate that child guidance clinics 
5 have done some useful service in improving children’s emo- 
ments. But these studies 


tional health and personal adjust 
relate to clinics in the United States. In our country child 
few and far between and no statistical 


guidance clinics are 
data is available about their working. 


ATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


(One of the most important functions of the secondary 
school is that of determining the abilities, interests, apti- 
d vocational needs of the pupils 


tudes and educational an 

and then guiding them to make the best use of those 
and become desirable members of 
years of this century 


abilities and interests 

the social order. It was in the early 
that vocational guidance Was recognised as a form of social 
service which high schools should be called upon to render 


y 10.. Epuc. 
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tional system of examinations are avoided. Here are a few 
examples. 


SIMPLE RECALL TESTS 


The pupil gives a simple answer, usually a word or a 
phrase, to a simple direct question, as in the following : 
Who discovered America?....------ 

Who invented the radio?..------ j 
What is the chemical formula for water ? 


Of what State is Hyderabad the capital? 


Through what States does the River Ganges flow?....-- 
Usually a large number of tests are printed on a piece 
of paper and the instructions to pupils are to fill in the 
blanks with correct answers. These questions may be given 
to the class orally and they may put down their answers 
against numbers denoting each question. Such tests em- 
phasise definite knowledge and ready recall. The pupil has 
no time to guess. It is a fairly reliable test. But there is 
nothing new in it for such tests used to be given in the past 
as well. This type of test is for facts and bits of informa- 


tion without in any way emphasising relations between 
facts, 


COMPLETION TESTS 


This type of test consists of a sentence or paragraph from 
which one or more words or phrases have been omitted. 
The pupil is to fill in the blanks with suitable words or 
phrases so as to make sense. Here are a few examples. 
The month of June is followed by 
Mahatma Gandhi died at 
The Taj Mahal was built by 
Water is made of two elements 
Quinine cures 
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The pupil has to recall the necess 

the construction of this type of piece peas rs: 
that the blank, if -filled in correctly, makes complete se a 
and there should be only one way of filling the blank 
the blank can be filled in several ways the test is an 
factory, as for example: — ia 


of India is «+++++- 
be given orally and usually pupils are 


printed copies of tests to fill in blanks. 
test the completion test is reliable in 


ledge. 


This test cannot 
supplied typed oF 
_ Like the previous 
assessing concrete know 


LTIPLE CHOICE TEST 


items which are to be 
from among several 
here is only one 
wer is better 


Tue Mu! 
f test 
ect answer 
one in which t 
hich one ans 
amples of both. 


consists 0 
sing a corr 
two kinds, 


This type of test 
answered by choo 


answers. It is of 
correct answer and the other in W. 


than the rest. Here are a few ex 
1, Akbar was succeeded by 
Timur, Jehangir, 


Tughlak. 


Sher Shah, Mohammed 


The river Nile falls into 
f Bengal, the Red Sea, the Mediter- 


The Bay © 
ranean, the Arabian Sea. 
Ram is married 1 to Sham’s sister 
2, with 


3, by 
Hamlet was written by À 
Shakespeare Bacon, Goldsmith, Johnson. 
2. Shoes are used for 
rotection, comfort, show, pleasure. 


A good horse ; 
js tall, looks grand, has long hair. 


runs fast: 
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Tagore was a great 


poet, philosopher, thinker, traveller. 
Newspapers are used for 


selling, printing, packing, reading, burning. 


in the first type only one correct answer is to be selected 
and in the second type the pupil has to give the besi 
answer. In constructing this test care should be taken that 
alternative answers are not too obviously incorrect and the 
pupil is given sufficient exercise of discrimination. The 
correct or the best answer should not be given in the same 
order, and a very large number of questions should be 
given at a time. This number may go up to hundred. 
Pupils haye only to underline the answer to questions 
printed on a sheet of paper. They should be told that they 
have to answer all questions, This test is a very reliable 


test of information though there is no provision for testing 
relationship among facts. ¥ 


TRUE AND FALSE Tests 


This is a variation of the multiple choice test, the alterna- 
tive answers being restricted to two, one true and the 
other false. There is an equal number of true and false 
Statements concerning the material the pupil has studied, 
and all that he has to do is to study each statement care- 
fully, deciding whether it is false or true and indicating 
his decision by writing “true” or “false” against it. This 
test is the best known. Here are a few examples. 


Mark each statement True or False (T or F) or say Yes 
or No: 


History is a record of battles. 
History is a record of past events. 
A planet differs from a star in that it is larger. 


“number o. 
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A planet differs from a star in that it moves round 


an orbit. 

Akbar abolished Sati. 

Akbar founded the Din-e-Ilahi. 

Syllogism is a silly remark. 

Syllogism is a kind of reasoning. 
This test, also known as the Alternative-Response test, 
looks simple but js not easy to construct. The alternative 
statements must deal with the essential part of the subject 
matter and only important facts should be included. The 
truth or falsity of statements should not be too obvious, 

ve to be avoided and a large 


half truths or falsehoods ha 
number of statements should be included in the test. The 


score is equal to the number of correct answers minus the 


f incorrect answers. 


Tye MATCHING TEST 
The matching test consists of two separate groups of items 
which are related in some definite manner and the pupil 
has to match them. As for example. 


(A) Lines are parallel (1) If they have equal arcs 
(B) Angles are equal (2) If perpendicular to the 
same line 

(3) If sides are proportional 
(4) If two sides are equal 
and proportional 

e A, B, C, oF D. The 
1 teaching device and calls for 


(C) Triangles are congruent 
(D) Triangles are similar 

Against 1, 2, 3and 4 pupils may writ 
Matching test is also 4 useful l ‘ 
Accurate discrimination 07 the part of the popil a E 
courages memorising and promotes and tests £ owle ge 
and understanding. It is 2 difficult test to take if it is care- 


fully constructed. 
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5. STANDARDIZED TESTS 

The tests described above have a limited range as they are 
devised by the teacher for use with his own pupils, but 
like intelligence tests, attainment tests may also be stand- 
ardized and used for a large number of children. Quite 
a large number and variety of tests and scales have been 
designed by experts and are available to the educational 
public for use in the field of measurement. Let us study 
some of the principles on which tests are standardized. 

In the first place a test must have a high degree of 
validity to be useful. A test is valid when it measures truly 
and accurately the acquired ability or quality one wants to 
measure and nothing else. For example, a test of reading 
should measure that and nothing else. Quite a number of 


pupils complain that they knew the answers to all the ques- ` 


tions in the arithmetic examination but bec 
tions were too many or too lengthy they c 
out the solutions to all the questions. Such 
valid arithmetic test. It is a test of speed of writing arith- 
metic symbols. Most of our present-day examinations turn 
out to be tests of writing speed and accuracy rather than 
tests of achievement in the several subjects studied. They 
are invalid for that reason. Again, we may use vague or 
ambiguous language in the test items and these may be 
interpreted in various ways. A very familiar type of ques- 
tion in history is the comparison between two kings or 
administrators. Such questions allow too large a margin 
for personal interpretation and have very little validity. 

A valid test must include only those items which are 
important and essential, and which a pupil in a given sub- 
ject should know. Several teachers may have to be con- 
sulted and several text-books may have to be studied to 
determine the material that is important enough to be 
included in a test. Secondly, a valid test should give results 


ause the ques- 
ould not write 
a test is not a 


i i ee 
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which compare favourably with other measures that assess 
the same type of achievement. For example, if we use a 
test to measure the skill of boys in typewriting, then sup- 
able to get and accept the employers’ report on 
later as a sound standard, the correlation 
ts would show the: validity 


pose we are 


them two years 
between the tests and the repor 


of the test. 

A second characteristic of the standardized tests is indi- 
cated by the term reliability. To be reliable the test must 
give the same results when it is repeated. Often the test 
contains .a large number of items and these are divided. 
into two sets — odd and even —to measure that one set 
gives the same degree of accuracy as the other. It would be 
better to call it consistency rather than reliability, because- 
the idea is that the test should give the same results om 
successive applications, particularly when the attainment 
it seeks to measure has remained unchanged. This is not 
easy to achieve except in standardized tests. 

In making tests reliable we should make them long 
enough to include all the essential and important materials 
of a course. The test items may be more numerous but 
shorter so that pupils have no difficulty 10 dealing ma 
them. The type of test items have already been E 
under objective tests devised by the teacher. In or z o 
determine the self-consistency of the test a correlation bet- 
ween odd and even items may be obtained. If the corres- 


Pondence between the two is high the test ed i e 
sidered reliable. Or the same? test and its equivalent 10 


e: ed. 
may be given on successive days and the ee Eo r 
The correlations will indicate the degree of ag 


reliability. r 

-A third characteristic of standardized 
that a score should have a 0° 
scores. obained from teacher-™ 


attainment tests is 
-ng and value. The 


ade tests can only be inter- 
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preted in terms of percentages, but scores from standardiz- 
æd tests are interpreted by reference to the performance in 
the same tests of many hundreds of unselected children of 
the same age as the particular child, as is done in in- 
telligence tests. Certain standards have been made up of 
the averages of pupils of different ages or grades and the 
scores are compared with them to determine whether 
the pupil’s attainment is at, above or below a particular 
age or grade level. Suppose a ten-year-old child makes a 
score of 25 on a given test, the teacher refers to the stand- 
ards made up and finds that this score is the av 
by pupils of age 11, and he concludes t 
pupil has educational age 11 though 
is 10. His E.Q. ( educational quotie: 
same manner as the I.Q. 
( educational age) by the 
E.Q. means as much 
level of achievement 
Like the scale of I, 


erage made 
hat the particular 
his chronological age 


» that is, by dividing the B.A. 
C.A. ( chronological age ). This 
as the IQ. except that it refers to the 


rather than the level of intelligence. 
Qs, an E.Q. of 100 


These E.Q.s, when com- 
pared with I.Q.s, will reveal whether the achievement of 
It of his mental ability. To make this 
easy, A.Q. (accomplishment quotient ) is used. This is 
-Obtained by dividing the E.Q. by the I.Q. and shows if the 
pupil is making ful 


l use of his mental ability or has attain- 
ed as much as his intelligence demands. 


6. TYPES OF ATTAINMENT TESTS 


Attainment tests have been constructed to measure almost 
every product of instruction and may be classified in a very 
large variety of ways. In the first place there are tests for 


nt) is obtained in the - 


ee 
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oe ee ee 
. g tests, arithmetic tests, language, 
geography, history and science tests. There are tests for 
several classes or grades, such as, pre-school, primary, high 
school or college tests. Again, there are tests measuring 
products of instruction such as motor skill, information, 
speed, quality, accuracy. There are some mixed tests which 
measure more than one product or aspect of instruction. 
Lastly, tests may be classified according to the purpose 
they serve. There may be tests for regulating admission to 
a course, for diagnosing difficulties in particular subjects, 
for measuring the range of information of new entrants to 
a class, Let us describe some of the tests. 

. Speed tests. A speed test usually measures either the 
amount of work of a uniform quality and difficulty which 
a pupil can do in a given time or the rate at which parti- 
cular things are done. A definite time limit is an indis- 


Pensable feature of this test. Speed tests are mainly em- 
reading. In arithmetic 


phasised in arithmetic, typewriting, 1 
we may try to find out the number of problems a pupil can 
do in a given time Or how much time he requires in com- 
puting. In reading, the speed test will reveal the number 
of words a pupil can read in one minute. Speed tests a 
typing are well known. But speed tests can be constructe 
for only that product or aspect of achievement in pu 
Speed of performance is an important factor. For examp a 
We may have tests of how quickly pupils can locate words 


ina dictionary. 
ae tests. A qu 
ek do things regardle 
ermine the quality © 
ae or drawing. Obv! 
the truct for these qualities 
Te is greater likelihood of error. 


measures how well pupils 
or difficulty. We may 
ng or signing, of com- 
h tests are not easy to 
t quite tangible and 

But what is usually 


ality test 
ss of time 


f handwriti 


bviously suc 
are no 
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done is to compare the achievement of a pupil with samples 
or quality already accepted. i 
Accuracy tests. In reading, spelling, writing, typing, 
arithmetic and other subjects pupils do make mistakes and 
it is highly important to measure the accuracy of perform- 


ance. This can be done by finding out the percentage of 
errors made in the test. 


Athletic tests. Norms may be established with regard to 


the performance of a sample of pupils of a particular age 
or with the best records made by outstanding athletes. The 
activities most often tested are long jump, high jump, run- 
ning, ball throwing and the like. In our drive to popularise 
athletics in schools and colleges we shall have to do much 
to standardize tests of athletic achievement. There will- 


have to be different tests for boys and girls. 


Diagnostic tests. These tests are constructed and giyen 


to discover special difficulties in various subjects. The sub- 
ject is analysed into several parts requiring special types 
of abilities, interests, skills. This diagnostic examination of 
silent reading abilities may seek to test speed, comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, central thought, recognition of isolated 
words, recognition of phrases etc. Often pupils are efficient 
in one element and inefficient in another. Diagnostic tests 
reveal such inefficiencies so that they may be corrected.. 
Standardized tests are available in most school subjects 
appearing in the curriculum from the kindergarten to’ the 
high school but many more tests are available in “ tool, 
subjects such as reading, spelling, arithmetic and the like. 
Quite a number of “batteries ” of general achievement tests 
which measure échievement in the school subjects im. 
general way are éyailable and are being used in Wester? 
countries. They reveal how well or ill a pupil, has done:10 
tlie. school. But they are very general and do not provide 


| 
| 


Dee 
o 
Da —— n 


a A ae 
nd are quite objective 
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a . } 
EE evaluation of all aspects of the school subjects 
Seana! E any one class. Therefore they have to be sup- 
eae y other methods. Another criticism levelled 
REE se tests 1S that most of them measure mere recall 
ae and unorganised facts and cannot test the ability 
Fa a or to use facts intelligently. Recently 
rae ea have been made to measure such abilities 
sate ave tests for obtaining information, of applying 
neiples, of interpretation and of «fairmindedness”’. The 


pnns Tests of Critical Thinking in the Social Studies 
are designed for use in the elementary school. 


E OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


used in progressi 


7. VALU 
ve countries. 


Standardized tests are widely 
ices for classifying pupils 


device 
for comparing 


They are convenient practical 
according to their achievemen 
eroups and individuals with each o' d for diagnosing 
‘lificulties of individual PUPHS: e the reliability 
of the score and help research in psychology by collecting 
material for the benefit of educators: 

ther methods of ap 


the defects and weaknesses O h 
T contribution to 


fore of human nature and a 
a they have yielded much useful inform 
alue of educational methods and devices 


Standardized tests at° 
be testing some 
s of the test-maker 


ae often seem tO 
3 ement of learning but this is & £40 l 
ather than of the test itself. The movement of testing and 
mut! headway 19 
ith “home- 


educati 
Raper measurement as 10 
r country, but if teachers make @ start Y 
ather 


made’ 
m de” tests similar tO t 
omentum. 
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8. VOCATIONAL SELECTION AND TESTS FOR SPECIAL 
APTITUDES 

Making a living is a Part of making a life and unless in- 
dividuals are Properly adjusted to work through which 
they earn their living they can neither be happy nor suca 
cessful. Individual variations in ability, skill and under- 
Standing have already been emphasized and it implies that 
different men are suited to different Jobs. If we place the 
tight man in the right job, it benefits the employer, the 
employee and society. The employee benefits because if 
the job is after his heart, if he has ability and skill for it, 
he does it better and is happy about it. It gives him satis- 
faction, makes his work easy and keeps his spirit high. 
The employer benefits because satisfied Workers who have 
aptitude for the job do it better. Efficiency and production 
tise. Society also benefits because it gets the best out of 
every worker. 

The two World Wars underlined the need of selecting 
men for jobs which were highly specialized, Manpower is 
limited and to get the maximum out of it vocational guid- 
ance and selection had to be used, This movement grew 
out of psychological testing and tests were devised to select 
the right man for the Tight job. 

The first requisite for such a programme 
come to be known as job analysis. We must study what the 
workers do, how they do it, what are their duties, what 
tools they use, what are their working conditions and what 
qualities, abilities, aptitudes and skills are important for 
Success and efficiency in the job. Obviously a salesman, a 
toolshop workman, a steno-typist, a manager, a taxi driver, 
a teacher, an engineer or a carpenter needs some distinctive 
ability and skill to succeed in his work. Such abilities are 
listed and occupations are classified according to the type 
of ability they need. If a person is employed in a job where 


is what has 
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wee ss arms or fingers is essential which he 
s or possesses only in a small degree he 
cannot possibly do full justice to the job. : 
The second requisite is carefully standardized tests for 
some of the important abilities and skills. These special 
abilities have little relationship to 1.Q. For example, an 
individual with superior general intelligence may be 
devoid of mechanical, musical or artistic aptitude. While a 
good many mechanics may be above average in intelli- 
gence, some of them are below average. It is impossible to 
predict general ability from special aptitude, and vice versa. 
Special abilities depend both on inheritance and training. 
Tests are now available which measure mechanical, musical 
or artistic ability as also aptitude for clerical work, teach 


ing, law, nursing, engineering and science. Persons taking 
and given problems to solve 


the tests are asked questions 
that have an important relation, to the occupation for 
which they are being tested. 

e seek to mea- 


For example, tests of mechanical aptitud 
rceiving mechanical relations and 


sure skill and speed in Pe ] 
in dealing with machines. J- L. Stenquist devised a test 
in which the subject was asked to assemble the parts of 

bicycle bell, a push button 


ten small devices, among them 4 1 : 
and a mouse trap. He found a high relation between 
achievement score in. the test and success in the workshop. 

G. Paterson and 


This shows the validity of the test D. s 
his associates constructe known Minnesota 
hey set UP four criteria for 


mechanical ability tests- 
3 lity of work done, (2) quan- 


mechanical aptitude: (1) 42° r 
tity done well, (3) creativeness struction, and (4) 
: jon and interest. The tests in- 

outs into 


critical appreciation, rites 
clude assembling parts of gadgets, fitting Q i 
matching holes in 4 d analysing geometrical 
figures. These tests Were plement 


board an 


later SUP) ed with ratings 
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of interest and intelligence tests, with academic success and 
mechanical performance in the home. These mechanical 
` tests have been found very useful. But it is not necessary 
that all who do well in mechanical tests will be happy 
doing mechanical or constructive work; they might also be 
well up in other types of activity. Secondly, it is not 
essential that occupational interests should coincide with 
aptitudes. But one who does badly in these tests is not 
likely to succeed in this field. 

Aptitude tests measure special ability apart from train- 
ing but it is impossible for one’s aptitude not to be affected 
by experience and training. They help to guide students 
towards suitable Occupations, show applicant’s fitness for a 
Specific job and can be used for selecting persons capable 
of special work or responsibility. But as has been pointed 
out above they do not give reliable information about 


Occupational interests or about Personality traits like 
honesty or persistence. 


9, MEASUREMENT OF INTERESTS AND VALUES 


The measurement of interests and 
importance to the teacher, 
pupils and in teaching man 
matics, art, literature and 


values is of great 
They indicate the attitudes of 


school pro- 
vocational activities can be more 


non-verbal technique is to assess 
Pils spend on specific activities, but 
turn on individual pupil’s responses 


I-known measuring devices are des- 
cribed here. 


In one study What I Like to Do an attempt is made to 
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obtain an inventory Idren’s interests through 294 
jrmative and others nega- 


items some of whiel 

tive answers. Allport’s (G.W.) Study of Values contains 

120 test items answers to which indicate the relative im- 

portance which the pupil attaches to six basic interests Or 
c, social, aesthe- 


motives in personality: theoretical, economi 
tic, political and religious. The revised version of 1951 is 


used primarily for college students. Besides these the teach- 
free discussion, dream 


er can make use of pupils’ diary, 
reports and self-evaluation reports to reach what students 


prize and cherish most in study and life. f 
Vocational interest tests are widely used for occupational 


guidance. The Kt q — Vocational is 
widely used with hig indicate occupa- 
tions with which the iliar but which 
are consistent with the type of j 

Jassi ‘ons according tO areas 


to do. The manual ¢ : 
of interest and the form gives eleven scores: 1 
i artistic, literary, 


computational, scientific, verification 
musical, social service clerical, vea > 
e used for 8 


The conclusions of this test at 
Stronz Vocational Inter 
interest inventory an is ised separately 

women. The test indicates whether 
the way successful people in 
There are fifty-seven 5° able categories 
twenty-eight for women. y 

These tests serve to provide only 
tional interests and d° 2 t and cannot 
occupation a particular individual 


of chi 
require afi 


icture of voca- 
i what 


1. What are the m 
system of examin: 
E. P...32 
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in 
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. What is an attainment 


- What do you understand bya“ 


- Douglas and Holland: 
. Gates, Jersild, McConnel and 
- Good, Vari and Scates: The Methodology 
- Greene, Jorgenson and Gesberic! 
- Kandel: Examinations and The. 


. Symoners: Measurement 


- Valentine: Psychology and lts Bearing jn 
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Why should there be 


- What do you understand by an “objective test”? Give 


test? What do you understand 
by its validity and reliability? 


l tests and interviews. Are they 
réliable? Įf not, why not? 
‘standardized’? test? Give 


Some examples of Standardized tests, and discuss their 


value. 
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Chapter 5 l 
Twantyfour The Integration of Personality 


1. THE MEANING OF PERSONALITY 

y to define and a student of psycho- 

irs arek out the use of the term. In popular 

oe personality is understood to mean that in which 
Son ee differs from another. When we describe a pi 

as having @ personality, we mean that 1m some respect 

and file. It means that he has 


I 
he stands out above the rank 
nt degree Or 4 combination of 


some character in an emine 
traits sufficiently striking to be noteworthy. 
cribe persons as having “a fine”, “a strong”, OF “a magnetic” 
s he has & fine appearance, is aggres- 
Religious and philosophical 
or spirituality of man 
Jent to self. Personality is 
is essentially 


PERSONALITY is not eas 


logy has to be careful ab 
er- 


a or has pleasant 
ought stresses the 


and psychology cann 
] of behaviour. ; 
jl that & person 1S. It is 


demnation or appov@ 
i sychologically, personality is al i $ 
he totality of his being, and includes his hysical, mental, 
emotional and temperamental make-up-/ His experience, 
Perception, memory, jmagination, instincts, habits, thoughts 
oe sentiments, constitute his is tastes, style 
life, beliefs, enthusiasms 2 
igesti Jameness are a part of 


S i 
RA His clothes, dig® i eee i 
s personality if they mê o a differen 
look on life Sa aes his total attitude towards society. 
In our study of behaviour in the second chapter we 
of studying behaviour 8 one con- 


Pointed out the nee 
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tinuous whole or unity rather than piecemeal, in isolated 
acts. Now we may add that all behaviour is to be under- 
stood and interpreted as expressing and revealing a unique 
assortment of physical, mental and emotional qualities, 4 
unity behind diversity of actions, a personality. If we arg 
to understand an individual, we have not to study indivi- 
dual phases of his. activity at any one moment but the 
fundamental integration of his entire experience and atti- 
tudes, that is, his personality. 

Gantt thus, is made up of a number of elements. 
Personal appearance and physical constitution, knowledge 
and experience, intelligence and character, habits and tem- 
perament, attitudes and beliefs, all contribute to nD) 


2. CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONALITY 


(The chief characteristic and indication of personality is 
selfconsciousness) A person is a self-conscious being. It is 
precisely because’the idea of self enters into his conscious- 
ness that a man is said to be a person or to have a per- 
sonality. We do not attribute Personality to a dog and even 
a child cannot be described as a Personality because it has 
only a vague sense of personal identity. {It is only a mature 
adult who through praise, blame, Success, failure, begins to 
take an objective attitude towards himself, to see himself 
as others see him, that can be said to have a personality. 

Secondly, personality is through and through social. Our 
Consciousness of ourselves arises 


only in our interaction 
with other members of society, ) Not only do we pass judg- 
ments on personality from the social Standpoint, but also 


its growth and development take place through our social 


experience/ Personality implies the reactions of others to 
our own qualities and actions. 


Thirdly,{a personality 


is continually adjusting itself to 
its environment, All 


behaviour is adjustment to one’s 


THE INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


pe will depend upon his oF 
has mca his attitude, goals nd d spositions- en he 
ee ce , he has attained a new 
Aiah er forces) This means tha oth the environment 
ante a individual have undergone a change The beha- 
is his of a thief; & postman, # wife, a Sa esman Of 
A oz her way of adjusting iw vironment. This adjust- 
Rn v not a passive submisslO 
ana ut a progressive 
s and purposes- 
Meout a personality js always striving for goals- Beha- 
iour is better understoo reference to the © (All 
<e jt has @ direction and 0 
ed in original 


behaviour is purpos!Y® it 
goals direct it. Some ° these £° gr 
nature and seek to sais Er deepest Orea and psy- 
chological needs) They ma also be acquire d learne 
from experience a5 man develo ç a numbe o wants not 
dictated by original nature necessary in civilized 5° 
ciety. (These goals originating in instinels and acquire 
tendencies are the yna ic factors in onality 
To understand 20 ndividual or a sonality We De 
Para what his goa are 2 how much nsciou e 
s of them 
; : i ined whole. Just 
Lastly, a personality notions * $ un ovation Pr shalt 
i hich they 


a 
a the parts of an organis ne 
ctivity is affected DY the whole organis, E 
belong, in the sam® way the several ote 
physical, mental, social OF emotions omp a a an 
onelity are affected PY ye total P ; i ay ; i 
pesca’ individual iS 2 OER, and fancy, 
but in course of grow + achieves restraint, an 
ee edit 
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{there is greater consistency in the several acts of an indivi- 
dual and they can be understood as belonging to one per- 
sonality. This achievement of unity or integration takes 
place largely through the exercise of internal control) to 
which we give the name of will or the sentiment of ‘self- 


regard. This has already been dealt with in detail in a 
previous chapter. 


3. TYPES oF PERSONALITY 


The standards by which a personality is judged differ and 
hence there is little agreement about what constitutes a 
good or poor personality. Personalities have been classified 
in a number of ways and all that can be done here is to 


describe some famous classifications to enable the readers 
to understand people. 


William James classified 
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thinking, have an idealistic outlook 
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the body without influencing the entire physical structure. 
Similarly, we cannot develop any mental power or trait 
without reference to the whole to which it belongs. It has 
been frequently emphasized in the course of this book that 
mental processes and activities are being separately analys- 
ed and studied only for a fuller understanding of the whole 
personality to which they belong or of which they are 
aspects. Personality functions as a whole, it is an organiza- 
tion or integration of all the Powers and qualities of an 
individual. Now the aim of education is that this organi- 
zation or integration should be a harmonious balance 
between one’s desires and ambitions on the one hand and 
one’s capacities and Powers on the other. Only then can 
an individual be mentally healthy. When there is too much 
conflict between Opposing desires or the individual seeks 
mutually exclusive goals, there is unhappiness, instability 
of mind, inefficiency, a mind divided against itself, and dis- 
organization which may lead to insanity. 

An integrated personality is balanced. The three aspects 
of mental life—knowledge, feeling and action—are equally 
developed in it. It should have Scholarship and independ- 
ence of thought, practical sense and skill, and generosity 
and kindliness of feeling. Could there be a more com- 
prehensive ideal for education ? 

An integrated personality should be harmo. 
justed to environment, particular] 
Social adjustment means the rel 
duals. It is only when people 
gether that we will have a community of happily adjusted 
personalities. A number of people make themselves and 
others unhappy, spoil the work they have undertaken, go 
about spreading discontent and add to the lop-sided, un- 
balanced and chaotic state of our civilization because they 
are over-emotional, too selfish, unimaginative, and domi- 
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ing, games, social Service leagues, co 
banks, art clubs, hobbi 
tunities to the young 
some and yield to others 
followers as the occasi 
activities are called 


but the description 
is unhappy as it Suggests something uni 
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» to excuse 
oneself for failure or to find false reasons for it are some 
common ways of maladjustment, Let us consider some of 
them in detail. 


Retreat. Many people instead of Meeting reality in the 
face run away from it. It may be a Physical escape and 
Sometimes desirable, or jt may be a mental withdrawal 
from a difficult task in favour of an easier one. The student 


may take up an easier Subject, take to bed to avoid hard 
work or seek solitude, Many gtown-y 


have heart trouble to avoid a h 
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fulfilment of wishes in imagination is an escape from rea- 
lity. As has already been pointed out, day-dreaming is nor- 
mal and even healthy. Many great men have been day- 
dreamers weaving out great plans for social reform, politica! 
uplift or military strategy. Day-dreaming is a means of 
defining one’s ambitions and goals. But it becomes a mal- 
adjustment when the individual instead of facing reality 
habitually substitutes day-dreaming for an active effort to 
solve difficulties. He withdraws from friends and functions, 
and builds up a world of make-believe of which he is the 
hero. : 

Frequently children inhibited in one sphere direct their 
interests in others. This has already been described as 
sublimation. Adolescents take part in dramatics, art clubs 
or music and it is a healthy outlet for their growing sex 
urge. A child who is unable to travel may read travel 
books. This is healthy and useful. But the substitute chosen 
by achild to work off his tension may be undesirable as 
when achild takes to stealing to attract attention or to 
express his urge for freedom. This is a maladjustment and 
the teacher should study individual children to direct their 
energies into healthy outlets. 

Often when we have acted wrongly we search for reasons 
to justify our conduct and convince ourselves that we acted 
tightly. This is rationalization or excuse-making. Having 
convinced ourselves that we acted Tightly we encourage 
ourselves to make similar mistakes in future. The fox, 
unable to reach grapes, excused himself by thinking that 
they were sour. Many college students spending a great 
deal on seeing cinemas justify that extravagance by calling 
it a useful recreation after hard study, or a useful means 
of social education. Many children unable to spell console 
themselves that after all spelling is not so important 2s 
ready expression. It is easier to discover rationalization in 
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mutual relations. Over-affectionate parents make children 
too dependent, and over-strict ones make them too timid or 
too rebellious. Children are infected by the attitude of 
their parents towards the problems of life. 

Recent studies have revealed that the position of the 
child in the family has much to do with the pattern of his 
personality. Thus the only child, the youngest child, the 
favourite child, the only son ina family of -daughters or 
the only daughter in a family of sons, grows differently 
and develops emotional attitudes which make a difference 
to his or her Personality. For example, the only child is 
likely to be pampered, parents are always 
about his or her welfare, give him or her extra protection 
and regard, and unknowingly teach him or her to expect 
more from the social environment. The child grows self- 
centred, obstinate and less co-operative and may make a 
failure of marriage. These influences are not due to a 
child’s position in the family but to parents? attitude to- 
wards the child. 

The school should know the home influences on the 
growth and development of each child and many schools 
in the West employ “visiting teachers” who inquire into the 
home conditions and influences of children. Their reports 
help the school to understand and guide children better, 
to correct and prevent serious maladjustments among their 
pupils. 


hyper-anxious 


7. PERSONALITY AND THE SCHOOL 


The share and responsibility of the school in forming the 
personality of a child is equally important, and quite a 
number of maladjustments 


are due mostly to the bad 
school environment. In many schools in india far too much 
emphasis is placed on marks and examination results, on 
distinctions, prizes and Scholarship, and the entire process 
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aims for life. Most of the progressive schools have realized 
their great responsibility and are constantly revising their 
programmes to provide for the development of balanced 
personalities but in India tradition dies hard and a good 


many schools do no more than follow the time-honoured 
curricula. 


8. RE-EDUCATION OF DIFFICULT CHILDREN 


We have seen that maladjusted persons cannot play an 
effective role in life. The school has to forestall and pre- 
vent those faulty adjustments. But with the best of effort 
and attention the teacher has to face in every class pupils 
whose behaviour and attitude present difficulties and who 
are not profiting as much as they should by their stay in 
the school. Let us consider some of them. 

1. The obstinate, disobedient, wilful and contrary-mind- 
ed child is not uncommon. He is a nuisance both in and 
outside the classroom. It may be a case of simple self-asser- 
tion and the child may be just trying to find out the extent 
of his power. He may be Tebelling against some arbitrary 
and unjust treatment at the hands of parents and teachers. 
Jealousy, favouritism, inferiority complex or conflicts 
the nursery may lead to this negativism. Or it may be d 
to physical conditions such as main 
fatigue. Some element of obstinacy is 
children since they are very selfish 
Obedience, discipline, Co-operation and consideration for 
others are the result of slow training and the teacher 
should treat such children with patience, understanding 
and sympathy. 


2. Some children habitually play truant, They run away 
from home and school and it is considered a great offence. 
But the teacher is never able to get at the child’s point of 
view. The child may be running away from the class be- 
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to help each pupil to find the vocation for which he 3s 
best suited. The idea, however, developed and the pro- 
gramme of guidance was conceived on a broader scale. To- 
day guidance programmes seek{fo enable every pupil to 
know and understand his abilities and interests, to develop 
them as well as he can, to relate them to life goals and 
ultimately to guide themselves to a useful and desirable 
place in the social economy. In a way all education 1S 
guidance, every activity of the school aims at helping the 
pupil to find himself and the programme of schools helps 
to guide him in matters moral, social, personal and educa- 
tional. His health, character, habits, sense of good citizen- 
ship and the like all come under the purview of education. 

More specifically the programme of guidance aims at 
studying each pupil and maintaining cumulative records 
of his attainments, abilities and interests. The relation bet- 
ween the curriculum and the needs of groups and of in- 
dividuals is closely studied to make suitable re-adjustments. 
All teachers are expected to co-operate in the programme 
not only to complete the individual records but also to 
understand the nature and value of each other’s work and 
to make systematic use of achievement tests and other 
devices available in the school to appraise and evaluate the 
efforts of pupils. This broad approach is essential for the 
narrow objective of assisting the pupil to choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for it, enter it and prosper in it. To that end 
schools have to collect information about occupations and 
make it available to pupils and to counsel each individual 
with regard to his abilities and interests and with regard 
to the needs and requirements of yarious occupations in 
terms of abilities and skills. Finally, the school will help 


each individual pupil to select courses suitable for the 
vocation he has chosen) 
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l1. THe EDUCATION OF RETARDED CHILDREN 

Those pupils who have not completed the work of the pre- 
vious class in a normal amount of time are said to be re- 
tarded. They are failures and are not promoted. _ When 
children have to be taught in large groups retardation be- 
Comes a necessary evil. In India the large percentages of 
failures in public and internal annual examinations is a 
very common and acceptable feature and in fact quite a 
number of institutions are happy about the large number 
of failures in internal examinations so that results in pub- 
ic examinations bring prestige. From the point of view of 
the child retardation is a very serious step and every pos- 
Sible effort Should be made to prevent it. 

Tetarded child is looked down upon and is punished 
9r not having mastered a subject in a given period of 
time, Investigations have shown that most often such 
children differed from those that have never been retarded 
Only in their mental level at the time of admission. When 
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At present the common criterion for admission to the 
first primary class is chronological age. Considerations of 
mental ability never come in and parents would never 
agree that their children be stamped dull, normal or 
superior even before they have had any schooling. Most 
of the retardation in primary classes is due to faulty ad- 
missions, undue emphasis on intellectual development at 
the cost of emotional and social development. To start a 
child by failing him is too cruel. It affects his whole per- 
sonality. He may develop a sense of inferiority or of guilt, 
he may start hating the school and its inmates, violating 
all rules of discipline or bullying younger children with 
whom he is compelled to mark time. Most of the problem 
children in schools are those who have failed. Again failure 
compels him to learn what he has already been taught in 

_ the previous class, the school presumes that mere stay for 
another year will do, while what he needs is special help. 
In the first primary class too many boys fail because of the 
difficulty of learning reading. 

Some teachers believe that the fear of failure will act 
as a successful incentive. Investigations prove the oppo- 
site. The ambition to pass works as a more powerful incen- 
tive. Experimental studies have also shown that if children 
are promoted on trial they make up and show better result. 

On the other hand some plead for cent per cent promo- 
tion in Elementary and Secondary Schools to get rid of the 
problem of retardation. For one thing such a step will lead 
to such heterogeneity of pupils’ ability and achievement 
in classes that teaching would become impossible. If 
pupils know that they are sure to be promoted any way, 
Slovenly habits would be encouraged and the standards 


would fall. Both solutions, retardation and cent per cent 
Promotion, are inadequate. 


2 The attempt to set up homo- 
geneous groups on the basis of tests will prove abortive 
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because parents will never agree that their child should be 
Placed in a slow or inferior group. The remedy lies in 
adapting the curriculum to individual needs and to indivi- 
dualize teaching as far as possible. Remedial teaching will 
prove effective if retarded children are made to feel that 
this is what they need most. The tasks given should be 
Varied in nature and in difficulty according to the needs of 
children and the methods of teaching should also be dif- 
ferent for different groups of the same class. The old cus- 
tom of assigning uniform tasks to all pupils should be 
given up. The school organization should also be made 
More flexible 


so that each pupil can pursue the programme 
© needs, 
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sonality are not possible. But some Promising efforts have 
been made and they are only briefly described here. 

A common method of appraising personality is the inter- 
view. A relatively uniform situation is presented to various 
individuals and the differences in their responses enable 


A set of questions 
replies of subjects 
are noted. When 


tion. Such interviews m 


interviews are being 
morized by the inter- 
as unobtrusively as Possible. Psycho- 


analysts follow the technique of free association method in 
interviews. “Say the very fi 
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ject speaks, what emotions he 
) ye of the interviewer and the 
like provide Valuable clues, The interviewer has to be a 
But most often ‘interviewers have 
diffe and no training or experience. It 
is difficult to define th qualities of a good interviewer or 
fix upon desirable training or experience. Nor are skilful 
Interviewers able to Say what helps them most. The inter- 
aas serious limitations, and cannot 
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be considered reliable. Its limitations are sought to be 
Overcome by making it longer or by having several inter- 
views. But they cannot be made objective. The interviewer 
may have faulty observation and memory, he may be 
victim of the “halo” effect overestimating character, in- 
telligence and the like simply because the subject presents 

art appearance. But the interview method 
ethod for much of the personality assess- 
as it affords opportunities for obtaining a large 
understanding of the person. 
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Measure x me This type of questionnaire &lves a roy h 

Personality traits Many recent questionnaires 
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confine themselves to specific personality traits, for cxi 
ample, Allport Ascendance-Submission test in which the 
subject is asked how he feels in a number of social situa- 
tions and how he has reacted towards them. In testing 
leadership, for example, it is asked: Do you seek to meet 
the important person present at a reception?, and the scor- 
ing is to be; usually, occasionally or never; or Do you feel 
reluctant to meet him?, and the scoring is to be: yes, some- 
times or no. 

Another method of personality questionnaire is to have 
a large number of questions and then to determine what 
questions in the list will be answered in the affirmative and 
negative by normal persons and then to infer that abnormal 
persons will answer them in the opposite manner. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory consists of 
550 statements of which the subject has to say whether 
they are true or false. The answers of normal people are 
compared with those of abnormal people and thus tests 
are marked out for testing a specific kind of abnormality. 
This type of questionnaire has helped in the diagnosis of 
abnormal traits. 

But persons answering questions may lie, evade or give 
dishonest replies to questions. To avoid that performance 
tests are used. The earliest performance tests of personality 
were J. E. Downey’s tests based on handwriting. For 
example, the subject is asked to write as he usually does 
and then to write it as fast as he can. The difference bet- 
ween the two indicates freedom from inhibition. Allport 
and Vernon test shows that handwriting, walking and read- 
ing speed, or ability to estimate areas and distances, give 
evidence of consistent personality patterns, But the best 
performance study of personality is an honesty test devised 
by H. Hartshorne and M. A. May. Children were placed 
in many natural situations wherein they could easily 
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cheat. They could copy or exchange answers, lie or steal, 
and it was found that there is no general trait of honesty 
or dishonesty. Almost all children were dishonest in one 
Situation or the other and many habitual liars did not steal. 


Recently the interest of psychologists has swung round 
to what are knov 


WN as projective techniques. A person is 
Called upon to say what a cloud looks like to him or to 
Interpret 


a picture containing people and 
Such indefinite 


if he interprets 
Teveal import 


items in the same general way, it may 
ant trends of thinking, attitude, interest and 
emotion, The Situation has no structure or plan and all 
that he s 


ees is what he “projects” from his own personality. 
© best known projecti 
pr 


ve technique is the “inkblot test” 
peated by H. Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist. It consists 
oF ten Cards, each contai 


ning a rather elaborate inkblot. 
ona blots are in shades of gray and black, others are in 
in nie © subject studies each bl 


ot and tells what he sees 
as much time over each card as he 
are recorded to see (1) whether he 
à the whole blot or to a portion of it, (2) to 
Part or aspect of the blot he has reacted, such as 


f ade, Ci A 
object alee form, perspective or Motion, (3) with what 
as the sub » an animal, plant, 


eae SS Ga. 
likes i; n spend 


ject indentified the blot 
Person or an inani 
entirely 


5 original. 
ligence A zP 
thing 


1 
tel 
forms in motion, speci eee 
form » Specially human forms, 
ady re 


Tesponse to colour means 
animals suggest lower forms 
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reveal much, R. S. Woodworth thinks that 
with other methods of study these tests can | 
up personality difficulties of abnormal 
persons. 

Another widely used projective technique is the Thema- 
tic Apperception Test. It Consists of three sets of ten pic- 
tures, one set is meant for use with both men and women, 
another for men and a third for women. The pictures are 
shown in a definite sequence and the subject is asked to 
make up a story on the basis of what he sees in those pic- 
tures. It is believed that he will project his own experience, 
biographical data, major conflicts, interests and problems 
into his description of the pictures. It is claimed that find- 
ings of this test are borne out by reference to the case 
history. While the “inkblot tests” present a situation which. 
has no structure or plan, the T.A.T. has a structure but it 
has no quantitative scoring. It only helps the individual to 
verbalize his thoughts, his frustrations and his urgent needs 


and gives a picture of the Pressures on his life and 
personality. 


supplemented 
help in sizing 
and subnormal 


QUESTIONS 


1. What do you understand by personality? Is there any 
relation between personality ana physique? How would 
you seek to develop a 


healthy personality among 
children? 


to 


What is the meaning and value of an 
sonality ? 


3. What do you understand by adjustment? Describe some 
of the common maladjustments among children. 


integrated per- 


———_—_—< <<} 


AAAS 


r 


_ 


- Morgan: 
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that hamper the development of a wholesome per- 
sonality and how would you change them? 


. Discuss the role of the home and the school in build- 


ing the personality of a child. 


. Discuss the place: and value of educational and voca- 


tional guidance in secondary schools. 


. How will you deal with the question of very large 


failures in schools? 


. Describe some of the methods of testing and judging 


personality. 
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Chapter Guiding the Individual Child 


wentyfive 


AN attempt has been made in this book to provide the 
teacher with an insight into the nature of the child and 
the processes through which he grows, learns and develops 
so that he may plan his teaching procedures and pro- 
grammes to his pupils’ best advantage. It has been em- 
phasized throughout this book that the teacher should so 
manipulate the classroom situation andthe atmosphere of 
the school that he gives his pupils the fullest scope for self- 
expression and creates the conditions for maximum growth. 
This means that the teacher should put psychology to use 
in his day-to-day work but he can do this effectively if he 
is ready to adopt new ways and function as a learner. 
Ultimately, however, every teacher will have to translate 
his ideas and ideals in terms of actual children just as a 
doctor learns general principles of diagnosis and treatment 
but has to use his general knowledge with individual 
patients. Every teacher has not only to study growth and 
development but also direct and guide the processes of 
growth. (Guidance is the basic function of all education, 
and in this chapter we will study in details what guidance 
means, what goals and procedures are implied by the con- 
cept of guidance, how individual children should be 
studied, and what tools and techniques should be employed 
by the teacher for effective and useful guidance. We will 


also indicate the Principal areas of guidance and the 
opportunities which Every progre 
provide for Moulding the Ji 
child and for changing and re 


: Constructing society. We have 
already dealt with the guid 


ance of difficult, maladjusted 
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and retarded children and the reader must have formed 
fairly clear ideas about the guidance responsibilities of the 
teacher, 


1. THe MEANING OF GUIDANCE 


The term guidance suggests at least two individuals; one 
with a goal or purpose to be achieved and the other with 
some special knowledge and experience necessary for help- 
ing the former to reach that goal. The child’s task is to 
learn, to acquire knowledge of the world in which he is 
going to live as an adult and skills which will help, to learn 
adjustments which will help him to enjoy working with 
his fellows, and to prepare himself for some occupation 
which will suitably employ his abilities and help him earn 
his RTG) The teacher’s task is to guide and help these 
acquisitions and learnings. Obviously this means that edu- 
Cation is synonymous with guidance, the guidance of learn- 
ing and development. 

The work of guidance is anything but easy. He who 
guides has to work with living organisms, pulsating with 
needs, motives and interests, for ever trying to do and 
achieve things and growing and developing into a balanced 
personality. The teacher, in the first place, must encour- 
age, stimulate and energize his pupils, he must arouse 
their interests, enthusiasms and ambitions, and he must 
Open new areas of work, achievement and fulfilment by 
creating an attitude of courage and confidence. Secondly, 
he must help young people to stand on their own legs, 
manage their own affairs and build habits of self-discip- 
line, self-direction and self-criticism. Teaching discipline 
is not a simple and easy task but it becomes so when it is 
not imposed from without by some superior authority in 
power but comes from within through an understanding 
and realization of social purposes and goals. Thirdly, the 
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teacher must jimpart knowledge and understanding of the 
universe, the world of things, places and persons in which 
every one of us has to live and move. The young person 
must be helped to reach and enjoy our great social heritage 
in literature, music and art so as to know and understand 
the great secrets of nature stored in different sciences. 
Knowledge should develop thinking and problem-solving 
and the young people should cultivate the habit of draw- 
ing their own conclusions on the basis of knowledge and 
facts. Fourthly, the teacher must visualize some type of 
social and economic order which he wishes to bring about 
and then see how the individual child can be helped to 
make adjustments to that order for the benefit of both the 
individual and society. Since he would like that such 
adjustments continue even after the child has eft school, 
teaching and learning should aim at building more or less 


permanent habits and attitudes in the child, Lastly, for 


success and happiness in life, the child should be guided 
to develop a healthy style of life. Looking around the 
teacher will find that in his class some pupils are unduly 
domineering, shy, submissive, accepting inferior position 
and the like, and he will have to dig deeper to discover 
their hidden drives, unexpressed needs, tensions and con- 
flicts and to see what he can do about them. 

There can be no doubt that guidance makes the path- 
ways of learning straight and clear but it is possible that 
too much guidance may defeat the very purposes for which 

‘it is given. When the tutor at home solves problems of 
arithmetic for the child there is no assurance that the child 
has really learned to solve problems. Effective learning is 
possible only through self-initiated and self-directed acti- 
vity and guidanfe should only supplement the pupil’s 
own efforts at leafning. That is why the main emphasis in 
modern concepts of guidance js on self-direction, self-deve- 
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lopment, and self-realization on the part of students with 
the help of the school. Guidance is not merely giving ad 
hoc advice or directions, it is not the imposition of the 
views of the guide on those who are being guided. One who 
guides does not try to make decisions for those whom he 
guides nor does he carry their burdens for them. It is a 
programme centred essentially round individual children, 
helps them to understand themselves and the world in 
which they live, and to promote harmonious and produc- 
tive adjustments between the two. 


2. WHAT GUIDANCE ASSUMES 


Modern education aims at the balanced development of all 
aspects of personality, and guidance seeks to individualize 
all education, to bring to bear on the individual those in- 
fluences which stimulate and help him, through his own 
efforts, to develop his abilities to the best. He is encouraged 
to make the most of his abilities and opportunities. Ulti- 
mately the school community is made up of individuals, 
and the merit and effectiveness of the community, class or 
group will rest on the merit and effectiveness of individual 
students. If the individual is not pulling his full weight and 
making the most of his abilities and opportunities, the 
progress of the group will suffer. We know too well how a 
slow worker or a shirker pulls back the whole class. He 
has to be given special attention so that the progress of the 
entire class is not hampered. Guidance is exactly what 
such students need. The teacher has to know and under- 
stand each student and to help them to make suitable 
adjustments to problems and difficulties of learning. 
Let us enumerate some of the basic assumptions of 
guidance. 
i an student is unique; no two individuals are 
tigi a e. They differ in physical, mental and emo- 
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tional characteristics. and these differences must be 
considered in all educational programmes, 

. The student is an independent personality and has 

a right to develop as an individual to his fullest 

potentiality. 

The student is more important than the school 

and therefore the school Tegulations and the school 

environments should be changed or Te-arranged to 
suit the requirements of individual students. 

. The individual grows and learns best through and 

by his own effort and direction. Guidance does not 
improve students, it only helps them to improve 
themselves. 

Rapid social changes have multiplied conflicts and 

tensions and call for more complex adjustments on 

the part of every individual. He has to grasp new 

ideas and adjust himself to the pressures they im- 

pose. He has to learn new methods of work, deve- 

lop new attitudes and make numerous contacts 
with people. 

6. Every individual must be rightly placed in employ- 
ment. He should choose, Secure and succeed in a 
job. he likes and doing which he feels happy. Only 
then does he gain in respect and confidence, and 


N 


w 


A 


A 


requirements must be carefully co-ordinated 
through an effective Programme of guidance. 


3. Types of GUIDANCE 
Too often guidance ha 
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Minations. But the schools of our times are assuming 
greater responsibilities on behalf of their students and 
there is hardly any area of life and work for which the 
teacher is not called upon to offer help and guidance to his 
students, Modern life is so highly complicated by man- 
made institutions, rules and traditions that it is considered 
Necessary to make special provision in schools for helping 
young people to understand and to adjust themselves to 
the demands of a rapidly changing environment. It may be 
argued, not without reason, that the teacher may find it 
almost impossible to be able to render adequate guidance 
in every area of life and work but it is hoped that if the 
school staff works in close cooperation distributing res- 
Ponsibilities among themselves the difficult and subtle task 
of guidance may become less difficult. ; ; 

Often children join a school without learning the habits 
which they should have learned at home. They do not 
know how to eat in company, they do not know how to 
keep their hands, teeth, clothes or face clean. Some of them 
have no manners, others are suffering from common ail- 
ments like mild cough, weak sight, and still others have 
no laces in their shoes or buttons to their shirt. When 
parents fail to do their duty the school has to step in. Thus 
the modern school is doing much that should have been 
done elsewhere. i 

The first area of guidance is that of adjustments to 
social conditions, to things and persons around an indivi- 
dual. This is personal guidance. It seeks to study the psy- 
chological needs of young people and problems of adjust- 
ment and getting along with people. We have already seen 
maladjustments develop and what should be done about 
them for the re-education of children. Our schools have 
programmes of study and games, of debates and dramatics 
but the personal and emotional. needs of pupils are 
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entirely neglected, Some pupils in cach-class have really 
acute problems and serious difficulties, and are emotionally 
disturbed. Some of them hate study, others are at war with 
the world and hate everybody. Some lack confidence, others 


and scores of other things engage 


if they are less 


t surprising. The 
teacher should be able to See such changes, dig deep into 


the psychological needs and worries of young People and 
then help them to Overcome their difficulties, Personal 
guidance will make for effectiveness, efficiency and happi- 
ness of pupils. 


One area of personal guidance is health. Each pupil 
should be helped to build and 


Another area of Personal guidan 


ce is the right use of 
leisure. Monotony and bo 


redom are powerful enemies of 
health and efficiency. If young people are encouraged to 


cultivate healthy interests and acquire hobbies it will help 
them in later years to offset the tedium of leisure hours- 
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In view of the growing reduction in working hours this 
type of guidance is very important. A wise use of leisure 
wards off weariness and may sometimes lead to fruitful 
hobbies. 

Another area of personal guidance is morality. Moral 
guidance seeks to cultivate among young people a strong 
moral consciousness, a knowledge of what is right and the 
will to pursue it. In a world in which moral distinctions 
are for ever eluding us and the moral fibre of society is fast 
weakening people have begun to accept and live with 
corruption and dishonesty, with adulteration of things and 
deceit, Ethical and character guidance is of crucial im- 
portance for the moral health of society and administration. 

Civic guidance seeks to develop among young people a 
civic sense so that he grows into an effective and efficient 
citizen with a sensitive regard for cleanliness in public 
places, for the laws of the government and for the welfare 
of the community and the nation. 

Another area of guidance is education. Educational guid - 
ance is concerned with the development of pupils as per- 
sons, with their success and failure in learning, the selec- 
tion of courses and programmes of study, meeting difficulties 
in their present courses and choosing courses and institu- 
tions for higher training. Problems and difficulties which 
pupils experience in learning situations overshadow their 
adjustments to life situations, and therefore it is extremely 
important that educational guidance should be systematic 
and effective. That is why it is insisted that all good teach- 
ing should include educational guidance. i 

Educational guidance seeks to help pupils to make their 
educational plans consistent with their abilities, interests 
and goals and to select appropriate curricula and courses, 
that is, to- adjust their academic load accordingly, tO 
arrange their study time fruitfully, to accept full respon- 
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for better study and learning Offered by the teacher, the 


school and the home environments, {Educational guidance 


helps pupils to explore educational Possibilities beyond 
the school level and select institutions 


after the School. An effective Programme of educational 
guidance should be able to Suggest wh 


curricula, teaching methods and administrative work are 


Vocational guidance helps the pupil in choosing an occu- 
pation, in Preparing for it, in Securing a job and in mak- 
ing Progress in it, Vocational guidance js closely related 
to educational guidance at the high school stage. The 
choice of elective or optional Subjects at the beginning of 


choice of Subjects on entering the high School. His Tange 
of interests and abilities js as i 


Mportant as the trends in 
employment Opportunities, 
It must not be Presumed that 


i > not piecemeal in several spheres. 
and like life and education guidance į 
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and self-realization as efficient and effective members of 
Society. 


4. STUDYING THE CHILD 


All guidance service, it must have already been realized by 
Teaders, must begin with a knowledge and understanding 
of the individual child. We must study very carefully what 
Patterns of interests and abilities he has and how he is 
generally motivated in his day-to-day behaviour. Let us 
enumerate some of the ways in which the individual pupil 
is to be studied. Some of these methods have already been 
discussed in earlier parts of the book but their recapitula- 
tion here will be very relevant and useful. 

Direct observation of a child under a number of varying 
circumstances often offers more valuable information for 
the time spent than any other method. By observing and 
Studying him in the classroom, playground or library or 
while he is participating in extra-curricular activities use- 
ful information can be collected about him. But this obser- 
vation should not be casual or confined to one teacher. It 
should be done methodically and with skill by a number 
of teachers who have had adequate training and sufficient 
experience in assessing behaviour and interpreting motiva- 
tion. On the other hand, when observations are biassed or 
incomplete they may be worse than useless for it may either 
lead to wrong action on the part of the teacher or give dis- 
torted view to other teachers when reports are compiled. 
It is a common experience in any school that the same 
behaviour in the same child is differently interpreted by 
different teachers. The teacher should observe accurately 
and- enter into the feelings of the child before his observa- 
tion can be used with advantage for guidance. 

1. To be effective observation should be planned. The 
teacher should make up his mind beforehand as to what 
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i terpretation Of their behaviour. 

al not only height, 
pathological dis- 
be hindering Physical, mental Or social 
i ipation in games, concentra- 
tion of attention or mixing with other children, Many 
» negligence in study, 
Physica] defect or 
ple, how can a boy attend to what the 


, hastily eaten meal or a badly pinching 


Outlook of a child should not 
be overlooked by any teacher, 


3. Interview 


ild’s behaviour in a face-to- 
EWS may be directed toward 
nts among children but they 
formation which will help in 


face relationship, Some interyj 
the treatment of Maladjustme 
can also be used to Secure jn 


interview will depend on What Confidence of the child the 
teacher enjoys and how much rapport °F good relationship 
the teacher has been able to establish between the child 
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and himself. Such interviews may shed very useful light on 
the learning difficulties of the child or on his adjustment: 
Problems or personality disorders. 

The teacher should be very careful that he does not play 
the boss during the interview but tries to win the con- 
fidence of the child. The interview should be as informal 
as possible and should not be different from the day-to-day 
Meetings which the teacher may be having with his pupils. 
The child should never be made to feel that he is in the 
dock and has to explain some part or aspect of his beha- 
viour. The teacher should listen and encourage the child 
to talk freely and frankly. Very cool and sympathetic 
approach is far more helpful in securing information from 
the child than threatening and tearing attitude. The child 
should be made to feel that this interview is going to help- 
him and not to accuse and punish him. 

Parents too may be interviewed to seek information 
about the child to provide him with the most suitable edu- 
cational experience and to obtain additional insight into 
the causes of the behaviour of the child who already has 
difficulties in adjustment. Such interviews should be held 
when the child first joins the elementary school and the 
teacher’s approach during interview should be such that 
parents are not allowed to feel guilty for what they have 
or have not done for their children. Their pride in their 
children should not be injured because too many parents. 
have so identified their own self-respect with their children 
that anything said or done against their children is not 
swallowed by them. Parent-teacher associations are good 
but it is not possible to deal with individual cases in such 
meetings. 

In conducting interviews with children and parents the 
teacher should not lose sight of the cultural and caste 
differences in their background and should try to under- 
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children are very tenderly treated and 


“What I would like to Derai 
with sincerity, reveal very val 
hidden urges of the child. 


5. Cumulative records which h 


‘Last night’s dream”, if done 
uable information about the 


holastic progress of the pupil 
@-curricular activities, his rela- 
Udgments of Previous teachers, 


tions with his classmates, j 
family history and the like 


6. Case histories are th 


usual but underdeveloped abilities. Their preparation 
needs special training and the help of parents, doctors, 
social workers and others who know the child intimately is 
called for in completing them. 


Often a Psychiatrist’s help 
is also needed. Taken Seriously ang Studied carefully case 
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histories shed considerable light on some of the knotty 
problems and difficulties of students in and outside the 
Class-room. 

7. Then there are numerous fests which have been des- 
cribed in detail in a previous chapter. Intelligence tests, 
attainment tests, personality tests, tests of interests and apti- 
tudes and the like all reveal some important aspects of the 
child and taken together their scores if rightly interpreted 
will contribute to build a fairly full picture of the child. 

Group and individual tests of intelligence will yield I.Q. 
which, if compared with A.Q. (attainment quotient), will 
reveal if the pupil is pulling his full weight. A school 


should administer certain tests to all students at least once 


a year and supplement it with special tests to be taken by 
Certain selected students. 

A good testing programme should include scholastic 
aptitude tests to measure the aptitude required to succeed 
in school work, tests of achievement in several school sub- 


jects and tests of interests. 

Usually group tests should b 
by individual tests for more speci 
metric tests will reveal adjustment needs of pupils. 

8. Finally the most important thing for the teacher to 
study and know about a child is the degree of adjustment 
or maladjustment, and to this end he may employ adjust- 
ment schedules which are also called self-report blanks, 
adjustment questionnaires or inventories. These are design- 
ed to study such aspects of personality as self-confidence, 
introversion, dominance. They consist of a series of ques- 
tions answers to which will reveal attitudes, feelings and 
patterns of behaviour indicating maladjustments. 

These schedules are difficult to make up, for formulating 
questions which are understood by all and have the same 
meaning for all is not an easy task. When they require only 


e given first to be followed 
alized appraisal. Socio- 
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} of I ersonality for ele- 
mentary school Pupils, and the Bell djustment Inventory 
is for high school Students. The latter provides measures 


of adjustment in four areas: home, health, Social and emo- 
tional. At the college level 


tory is used and for adults 
Inventory (MMPI) Seeks to ; 


he interpretation Of scores from these 
the teacher and should be left 


must be familiar with work 
i nd the requirements 


the previous Section and we: must 


ould know about work 
area to render Vocational] guidance, 


At present many bright Students in ş 
logy to join a medical colle 
an engineering institution, Ot 
what thcy are going to do 


chools opt for bio- 
8e or for mathematics to join 
hers have vague notions as to 
after leaving school, and a large 
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just drift seeking what degrees or diplomas come 


their way in the hope of landing a job in which such quali- 
fications may be found useful. When they find themselves 
unable to carry on in professional colleges or find the work 
unpalatable, they yield to frustration and develop a sense 
of grievance against society. For effective vocational guid- 


majority 


ance the 
if 


teacher must know : 

What general education is necessary in any work 
area? What special course should be studied to 
qualify and what subjects should be intensively 
studied for achieving proficiency in that line? What 
percentage of marks is necessary to ensure admis- 
sion to the training or professional college? What 
is the cost and duration of the professional course ? 


What abilities and interests are specially required 
for success in any course or profession and if the 
individual student-possesses them? Most of the pro- 
fessional courses like medicine and engineering 
expect the students to keep long hours, and it is 
necessary that they should have physical stamina, 
good sight and strong interest. 

What are the satisfactions one gets from a parti- 
cular vocation? How much is he able to earn? What 
are the chances of promotion and advancement? 
What social advantages and opportunities for gain- 
ing popularity one gets? The social advantages of 
a doctor are different from those of an advocate 
or an engineer. 

How safe and secure one’s future is in different 
vocations? For example a doctor or an advocate 
can work as long as he can but an engineer or a 
professor has to retire at a certain age. 


h, 
f 
| The school can collect information about different 
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Courses and professions and display it in the library. Tests 
of interests and aptitudes may indicate for what particular 
group of occupations a Particular student is best fitted, but 


the choice has to be made by the individnal student him- 
self after Considering his family resources and the like. 


6. GUIDANCE AND THE SCHOOL 
One of the most i 
school is that of de i 


al service which high 


schools should be called upon to render to help each pupil 


however, developed and 
conceived on a broader 


seek to enable every pupil to know and understand his 
abilities and interests, to develop them as well as he can, 


to relate them to life goals and ultimately to guide them- 
selves to a useful and desirable place in the social economy. 


programme of the school h 


moral, social, personal anq educational. His health, cha- 


racter, habits, sense of good citizenship and the like, all 
come under the purview of education, 
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not only to complete the individual records but also to 
understand the nature and value of each other’s work and 
to make systematic use of achievement tests and other 
devices available in the school to appraise and evaluate the 
efforts of pupils. This broad approach is essential for the 
narrow objective of assisting the pupil to choose an occu- 
pation, prepare for it, enter it and prosper in it. To that 
end schools have to collect information about occupations. 
and make it available to students and to counsel each in- 
dividual with regard to his abilities and interests and with 
regard to the needs and requirements of various occupa- 
tions in terms of abilities and skills. Finally, the school 
will help each individual pupil to select courses suitable: 
for the vocation he has chosen. 

The next question is who should give this guidance. 
Obviously the school is the most logical institution to 
undertake the task of guidance. Parents cannot do it as 
most of them have their own personal interest and ambi- 
tion in directing the lives of their children. It would be 
better if parents and teachers co-operate. In the past the 
responsibility for administering the programme of guid- 
ance was left to one single teacher called the counsellor. 
Even under the scheme of training for what are called 
Career Masters, one of the teachers cannot undertake the: 
responsibility for guidance. Left to one counsellor or career 
master a pupil will be guided once for all time and guid- 
ance programmes will get only occasional emphasis and 
Sporadic effort. The best plan is to distribute pupils 


among a number of senior teachers and make each one of 


them responsible for a group of pupils about whom he 
should collect all relevant information, keep necessary 
records and give individual guidance. Guidance is not the 
work of one teacher, all must take part in it. The author 
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had appointed a wholeti 
and he tested pupils, kep 


Il information about different 
long as tests of special aptitudes 
re Not available, as they are not at 
Present, such programmes will lack in effectiveness. 


7. Wyo SHOULD GUIDE? 


What are the qualifications of a counsellor? The coun- 
sellor should be a person of deep insight, sensitivity of in- 
tellect, and Conscience, and must have a wide Tange and 
‘depth of personal qualifications to understand and deal 


a wide variety of interests and 


The counsellor should be an Optimist who believes that 


there is hope for everybody and that things can be done 
better. 


The counsellor should 
himself and his objective: 
tudes and prejudices. 
of one’s own personali 
of a counsellor. 


S, and realises his definite al 
Capacity for a realistic self-apprais® 
ty is a very important qualification 
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8. ADVANTAGES OF GUIDANCE 


A programme of guidance has many and varied advantages. 
In the first place it conserves and develops human resources. 
The number of problem children who could be helped to 
live at peace with themselves and their fellows, of juvenile 
delinquents who could be helped to become useful citizens 
and of frustrated people who could be helped to find the 
Square hole and achieve vocational success, self-confidence 
and happiness is easily very large and is a loss to the nation. 
Guidance could reduce the loss. 

Secondly, large expenditure on education is being wasted 
today because students are not helped to know and assess 
their own interests and abilities, to make wise choice from 
among a wide variety of courses and vocational oppor- 
tunities and to achieve wholesome personal and social 
adjustments. A comparatively small expenditure on guid- 
ance would be a financial saving as it would help us to get 
the best out of our present budgets. 

Thirdly, when a pupil makes a wrong choice of courses, 
he loses interest, becomes irregular in work and attendance, 
and may leave the school. Such pupils cause all-round 
frustration to themselves, to teachers and to parents. Guid- 
ance may help to reduce such frustrations. 

Fourthly, it is obvious that guidance saves time and 
energy of teachers and pupils by reducing problems in and 
Outside the class-room. 

Lastly, schools providing programmes of personal, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance will have a healthy and 
improved emotional climate with students earnestly engag- 
€d in the pursuit of educational goals, intent on making 
their careers and maintaining happy and cordial relations 


With their fellow students and teachers. 
EB. P...35 
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An 


- What programme of guidance would y 


- What are the advantages of guidance 
. What are the assumptions of 


. What qualities 


- Describe in detail some of 


. Blair, Jones and Simpson: 
- Bhatia: A New De 


. Gates, Jersil, McConnel 


. Skinner: Educational Psy 
. Sorenson: Psychology in 
. Trow: Introduction to 


. White: Studying the Individual Pupil, 


QUESTIONS 


- What is the value of Studying children and how would 


you proceed to study a particular child? 


- What do you understand by “guidance”? Describe 


some of the areas of guidance. 


. What are the dangers 


gers of joining a wrong job in life? 
ou suggest for 
a common high school in India? 
to the school? 
guidance? What do you 
understand by “child-centreq”? education? 


are needed in a teacher who wishes to 
guide students? 


the important methods of 
studying individual children, 


. Of what use has psychology been to a teacher? 
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